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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Letter XIX. 
February 19, 1835. 

I kNow not what I can tell you of my adventures in returning from 
Bona to Algiers, unless you will excuse me for recording an obligation 
which I owed to the Lieutenant of the steamer in which I embarked. 
To carry me out to that steamer with my servant and luggage, I hired 
a boat with three boatmen, to whom, on coming aboard, I offered as many 
francs for the trouble of rowing me about the distance of a stone-cast. 
One of the knaves followed me up to the deck, and, throwing down the 
money, begged leave to assure me that I was no gentleman. I coolly 
picked up my silver, collared the fellow, took him before the lieutenant, 
and explained the cause of our dispute. The lieutenant, like a second 
Daniel, gave judgment against my adversary. ‘“ You rascal,” he said 
to him, “ have you dared to refuse what is three times your fare? But 
your insolence shall be punished.’’ He then seized him by the shoulders, 
turned him round, and gave him three of the handsomest kicks that I 
ever saw bestowed on the after-part of a human body. In a general 
view, I disapprove of man kicking his brother man; but here there 
was a fair exception to the rule. I had justice on my side, and, with 
the picked up francs in my hand, I felt that I had *‘ stooped to conquer.” 
I gave them to the knave, and added, “*‘ Remember not to keep the three 
kicks that you have got, any more than the three francs, all to yourself; 
two of them are due to your companions.” 

When I look to the date of this letter I am afraid that, before it 
reaches you, you will have been alarmed at my silence. During the 
two past weeks no packet has sailed for France; the intercourse with 
Europe has been stopped by such tempests, as even the stormy winter 
of Algiers has not witnessed for several seasons. The 11th and 12th 
of February were memorable days. On the morning of the former day, 
about 1 a.m., I was awakened by the howling of the wind ;— 


“ That night a child might understand 
The De'il had business on his hand "— 


and, accordingly, the De’il was very busy next day; for, after having 
wrecked fourteen ships at Bona and Bougia, he paid us a visit, and the 
storm has smashed one and twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should 
rather say, the roadstead, of Algicrs—for, properly speaking, there is no 
protecting harbour. A pier, the improved erection of which is said to 
have cost the French a million of francs, or forty thousand pounds, has 
been swept away like a loaf of sugar; and it is calculated that the 
entire loss by these gales will amount to three times that sum. But 
what is most deplorable, fourteen human beings have perished. 
May.—vow, Xtvit, NO. CLXXXY, 5 
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Unable to get any repose on the awful night of the 11th, I dressed 
myself, and got up to the house- -top, where I could keep my feet only by 
clinging to the breast-work. The moon hung low, and faintly reddened 
the creamy whiteness of the boiling deep. As the day advanced, the 
north-west wind grew, if possible, more furious, and the wrecks of seven 
vessels came in by fragments to the beach below the town. In spite of 
the tremendous surf, there were persons hardy enough to venture their 
lives in getting goods from the wrecked vessels. A poor French cobbler 
of Algiers, in imitation of the saint and patron of his crade, King 
Crispin", seeing the “* Troia gaza per undas,” swam out to the tempting 
treasure, and came to his /ast. 

Nine Swedes belonging to a Russian ship were drowned in their boat 
within sight of us, and a French captain of artillery, a much-lame nted 
young man, perished in bravely attempting to save them. Many honour- 
able traits of French courage and humanity have been shown on this 
occasion, and it was quite proper that the  Moniteur Algerien ”’ should 
record them : ; but there was surely no necessity for subjoining the follow- 
ing anecdote respecting Admiral Bretonniére as a proof of his sagacity. 
That worthy officer, it seems, was going down to the beach wrapped up 
in his great coat when he had nearly been blown into the sea, coat 
and all; but, luckily he met in his way a cannon fixed erect in the 
ground, and he had actually “ the presence of mind,” says the “ Moni- 
teur,’’ “to save himself by cl; asping this cannon with both his hands.” 
Without questioning the Admiral’s sagacity, why compliment him on 
doing what any creature, human or simious, would have done in the 
same circumstances. 

One glorious instance of intrepidity was given, I am happy to say, 
by an Englishman. The French have not published it, but they speak 
of it with due and high admiration. The captain of a British mer- 
chantman, whose name I am sorry I omitted to learn, though he was 
pointed out to me, had confidence enough in his own seamanship to 
weather the whole storm, and when a buat was sent out to bring him 
ashore, he calmly said, “ That it was his duty to save the ship and cargo 
if he could, and that he would do his duty.”? His vessel, a puny -looking 
thing of some fifty tons, had a crew of five men, four of whom he sent 
ashore, and retained only one sailor, besides his own son, a boy only ten 
years old. ‘ Why retain the poor child?”? you will say. I tell you he 
was no poor child, but a noble boy, and he persisted i in refusing to leave 
his father. Nor was this a freak of rashness on the part of the captain, 
but an act of cool and calculating bravery. He knew the strength of 
his little brig, and trusted to the tenacity of both his anchors. He even 
reckoned that he should be safe with one of them, should it be necessary 
to cut the cable of the other. This manceuvre eventually became neces- 

sary. During those two awful days, the main cause of destruction to 
the ships was their running foul of ‘each other; accordingly when one 
or two of the miserable drifting wrecks were coming down, and ready 


to bump him to destruction, he cut his cable and swung out of bumping 
reach. 





* King Crispin, the saint of the shoemakers, was drowned in consequence of 
plunging i into a river, down the stream of which a dead horse was floating, which 


oo Sutoric Majesty mistook for a huge ball of resin—Vide Sy/burgius de Gestis 
egum, 
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When I saw this brave mariner and his boy, the countenance of the 
former struck me by its expression of mildness almost amounting to 
simplicity: it reminded me of one of Morland’s best pictures of an 
English peasant. 

Yet, with all my pride in our native seamen, I have been no indif- 
ferent witness to the sufferings and fortitude of those of France. The 
Kclaireur steam-ship, in which I came from Bona, had gone again 
thither, and, coming back, reached Algiers on the second day of the 
storm. Never shall I forget my sensations at seeing this gallant vessel 
engaged in a combat with the elements, which every spectator regarded 
as utterly hopeless. The spray flashed over her so as to make us 
believe at times that her hull was irrecoverably under water. Again 
she rose in sight, but again the ruffian waves, like assassins shouldering 
their victim, whirled her back from her course. To think she had 
human beings on board was sufficiently painful; but to those who had 
acquaintances and friends among the seemingly devoted sufferers, the 
spectacle was heart-rending. For my own part, I had had but a short 
acquaintance with the officers of the Eclaireur; but they had shown 
me every possible civility, and I felt for them as for friends. At last, 
in spite of all difficulties, they got to anchor off Cape Matifou; but it 
was still uncertain there whether her anchorage would continue firm, or 
the ship’s timbers keep together. Rumour says that the highest marine au- 
thority at Algiers signalled a command to them to run in upon the sands 
of Cape Matifou, about a league below the town; an order which was 
tantamount to bidding them drown themselves. The captain, however, 
knew better: he rode at anchor till the tempest somewhat abated, and 
at last succeeded in getting into Algiers. Happily no lives were lost on 
board the Eclaireur ; but she could only be brought in in a state so 
nearly approaching to a wreck, that it has not been thought expedient 
to repair her. She is English built; and 1 doubt if French carpenters 
are up to the skill of repairing a steamer. Be this as it may, the un- 
fortunate captain, though there is not a shadow of reflection on his cha- 
racter, retains only his rank in the service, and, for the present, loses 
his livelihood. 

During those terrible days—you may easily suppose that we had 
scarcely any other subject of interest or conversation in Mr. St. John’s 
house than the fate of our fellow-creatures at sea—one of his beautiful 
little daughters, about seven years old, came to her mother in the crisis 
of the danger, and said, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ Mamma, I wish to pray 
for these sufferers in the ships, but I know not how to compose a prayer 
—do put words together for me that I may get them by heart, and pray 
to God for the poor people.”’ 

Now that the storm is overblown, I have leisure to deliberate what I 
shall next do with my humble self. As I wish to see as much as pos- 
sible of the Algerine Regency, I should gladly venture once more into the 
inland country as far as Constantina, if it were possible either to travel 
unprotected, or to find a protecting convoy: but it would have been 
safer fifty years ago than it is at present for any European to have pene- 
trated so far from the coast as Constantina, My object must therefore 
be to get to Oran, the farthest western point of the Regency of which 
the French have taken possession, since it is accessible by sea. The sea, 
however, has of late left no very seducing impression on my mind; and 
B 2 
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although at the moment T am writing he reminds me of the elorious 
words of AMschylus, “ rovriwy te xowatiey 'Avy unas “PEAKE ¥9? 
whilst his waves “ interminably wreathe the iv crisped siniles ’?—yet I 
cannot think of immediately trusting myself to his hos vitality! anc 


shall accordingly tarry a little longer at Algiers. 


Lerrer XX, 


I could easily transcribe for you long comparative statements of the 
expenses and the receipts of the French Colonial Government here, as 
well as tables of the shipping, and of the ex ports and imports of all the 
ports inthe Regency ; audit the colony were nase ttled condition, such 
documents, though dry reading, would be well worth studying as means 
of solving the grand problem, namely, what profit will France make by 
her conquest of Almers? Things, howe ver, are not in a settled condi- 
tion. I have still, to be sure, the same ge eral impression that their 
national pride will induce the French to retain the country, and to pene- 
trate from its littoral into its interior as far as they can; and I have still 
a further general behet, that by good manageme ut a perspective of splen- 
did though remote advantages might be opened tv France, and to the 

civilized world at large, from the French possession of the Regency. But 
you must take this opinion as a guess, notas a dogma; for | repeat that 
things are not ina settled condition. The public feeling of France itself, 
as to the advisableness of retaining Algiers, is divided between pride 
and frugality; and how the struggle is to end will depend upon many 
contingencies. Among these we may reckon the chief one to be the 
balance of accounts from year to year, as to the expenses and receipts 
of the colony. Let us hear then, perhaps you will say, how much on 
the one hand the colony costs France for soldiers and the civil adminis- 
tration; and on the other hand, how much it yields in the shape of cus- 
toms, tolls, taxes on markets, and on the natives, &c. &c. 

As to the expense of the French army in Algiers, that must depend 
upon its number. At the time I write, the officers whom I have con- 
sulted compute it, generally, at 23,000+. Take that estimate, and 
compute the expense of every soldier at 35/. a-year, and the result 
will be 805,000/. sterling. But when I recollect the fact that a 
British War Minister once expressed to me his belief, that what with 
ordnance, hospitals, oflicering, accoutrements, ammunition, &c., our 
soldiers cost not less to the nation than 80/. annually per head, I cannot 
believe that France maintains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all 
things included, at less than one-half that sum. The expense, therefore, 
to France in the event of her being obliged to maintain 23,000 fighting 
men in the Regency, would exceed a million sterling a- year, besides 
the cost of her civil government, 

Query, Would this force be sufficient to overrun the country, and to 
keep possession of it? I am no military man, but I would stake my life 
on the truth of the opinion, that, to sweep and keep the country, Napoleon 
himself, if alive, would demand double that number. It is wandering 





* May a thousand curses light on the German critic who first substituted 
nayAacua for yAaeue in this inimitable passage of the Prometheus! 


+ Mons. Genty de Bussy states the whole effective force of the army at 31,410 on 
the Ist of January, 1834. 
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from the question to talk of the British retaining Hindostan with twenty 
and some odd thousand British troops; for the Kabyles and Arabs are 
not Hindoos, and we have 200,000 native Indian troops of the most 
warlike caste in our service, No doubt the French might keep hold of 
Algiers, Oran, Bougia, and Bona, and a few miles round those cities, 
with 15,000 men. But who knows what their policy will be in this 
respect ? and who therefore can settle the question of what the military 
expense of retaining this Regency will be to France ? 

It thus seems to me to be a matter if not of vague, at least of wide 
calculation, how much the possession of Algiers will cost France in the 
way of pecuniary outlay. The Colony may ere long cost her half a mil- 
lion sterling a-year, or it may cost her two millions. This contin- 
gency depends on other contingencies ; and I should say the same thing 
of the profits that may result and partially meet that outlay. Suppose 
I tell you, for instance, on the authority of Genty de Bussy, that the 
French Colonial Government of Algiers derived from all its resources in 
the colony, namely, from the public domains, the custom-house dues, the 
post-oflice, the police fines, the monopoly of hides, the sale of coals, the 
impositions on the natives, and some other items, the sum of 1,144,664 
francs and 78 centimes, within the first six months of the last year, 
1834—and, by fair calculation, double that sum during the entire year: 
still, how far | is this information from guiding us to a certain conclusion 
as to how much may be the future receipts of the colony? ‘The impor- 
tation customs depend considerably on the size of the army; the tolls 
and exportation duties depend on the friendliness or hostility of the 
natives. Every thing, in fact, depends on contingencies, about which 
conjecture must go to sea without a star or a compass. 

The first profit which France derived from the conquest of Algiers was 
the confiscation of the Dey’s treasury ; and to this acquisition I can see 
no fair objection, conceiving, as | do, that her attack on the pirate chief 
was perfectly justifiable ; yet, still it behoved her to use her victory on 
the principles of civilized nations, and sacredly to respect the faith of 
treaties. Have the French done this? Certainly not! They have 
seized on some profits which are forbidden fruits in fair warfare, and 
they show a mean hankering after other extortions, which they have 
neither the effrontery to execute, nor the conscientiousness to forego. I 
say this as a man, and not as an Englishman ; for England, although 
her colonial policy has been generally wiser than that of France, has no 
right to call herself sinless in Africa—as the hapless Caffres can bear 
witness: but I have a right to speak on this subject as a citizen of the 
world. 

By the convention made at the surrender of Algiers to the French, the 
Dey was permitted to depart with all ‘his private property. By the words 

* richesses personnelles,”’ in the second article of the treaty, it was no 
doubt indicated that he was to leave behind him his state-treasures, 
Which were public property; but it was announced distinctly, that all 
the inhabitants, civil and military, were to be protected in their property, 
trade, industry, and religion. Surely, by any honest interpretation: of 
this treaty, the Turks remaining at Algiers came within its protection ; 
but the French had scarcely fixed themselves in the city, when the Go- 
vernor, General Bourmont, ordered a general arrestation of the Turks— 
tore them from their wives and families—and, putting them on ship- 
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board, caused them to be transported out of the country. It was 
rumoured that those Turks were conspiring against the French, but as 
Sidy Hamdan, im relating this aflair, very justly remarks—* Here was a 
handful of men who a few days before had possessed arms, ammunition, 
artillery, the castle of the Cassaba, and other forts—they had an army 
and treasures to support them, and the Beys of the provinces on their 
side: vet, with all these advantages, they had preferred surrendering 
to France to continuing a hepeless struggle. Now that the tables 
were turned—now that they were without arms, ammunition, or a 
single stronghold—how improbable it is that men with brains in 
their heads should think of regaining in their weakness what they had 
given up in their strength!” But there was a rumour of a con- 
spiracy brought to General Bourmont by some of the lowest scum of 
the Jews and Mussulmans, who were p: aid for their espionnage — and we 
all know the skill of spies to forge treason where they cannot find it. 

In so grave a matter, however, as the banishment of those men, justice 

demanded proofs and not rumour—and of proof or public trial not a 
shadow was exhibited in their case. In 1832, the French, for the first 
time, declared, that they had documents of a native conspiracy, which 
the then Governor General, a most impartial judge to be sure, considered 
authentic ; and by a charitably strained inference it was concluded, that 
all Turks whatsoever must have been concerned init. Even granting 
that conclusion, however, it is clear that those ‘Turks were condemned 
and punished two years before a tittle of proof was alleged against 
them. 

When the tri-color was substituted for the white flag at Algiers, the 
natives found no amendment in the colour of French domination. The 
first decree of General Clause}, dated the &th of September, puts under 
sequestration the effects which had belonged to the late Dey —- (by these 
effects is meant immoveable property, for the public treasury had 
already been secured)—the etlects also of the Beys, or provine ial gover- 
nors, as well as those of the departed Turks, and the funds of a corpora~ 
tion, called that of Mecca and Medina. A second decree of the same 
Governor, dated December 7, 1830, sequestrates the houses, magazines, 
manors*, and establishments of all descriptions whatsoever, the revenues 
of which are appropriated to the mosques, or which may have any other 
special appropriations. 

The decree, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not only on the im- 
moveable property of the Dey, which was a justifiable seizure, and on 
that of the Bevs, which, for aught that I know, was also excusable, but 
on the property of the deported Turks, and on that of all corporations— 

civil or religious—including even charitable institutions—a proceeding of 
gross iniquity. In September, 1831, a new decree was issued by the 
then Governor for sequestrating the estates of all absent Turks, without 
hinting at the slightest discrimination between those who might be 
guilty or innocent. It is no wonder that the Baron Pichon, who appears 
a uniform advocate of the rights of the natives, should reprobate the 
above decrees; but I am agreeably surprised to find his opponent, 
Monsieur Genty de Bussy, making a liberal confession on the same sub- 
ject, and blaming the decree for making no distinction between the 





* 1 thus generally interpret the word ‘‘ censives,” which means manors entitled 
tO quit-rents. 
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cuiltless and the convicted refugees. Monsieur Genty de Bussy, accord- 
ing to all accounts that I have heard of him, is not particularly troubled 
with a dyspeptic conscience ; but he is too shre wd aman to be an out-and- 
out sophist in so glaring a case of injustice. He modifies, nevertheless, 
his censure of the decree by remarking that, in as far as it apphed to 
Turks actually guilty of conspiring against France, it was perfectly law- 
ful, since they were, in a fuil sense of the word, traitors. But I deny this 
position of M. Genty de Bussy. ** Traitors? means persons who owe alle- 
giance, and have renounced it. If, after the French had taken Algiers, 
they had treated the ‘Turks with common justice, they would have owed 
them allegiance ; but what allegiance had France a right to claim from 
men whom she dregee “l from their homes and gardens and drove into ba- 
nishment, without a shadow of proof or the show of a trial? The French 
were the traitors, and not they. It 1s we ‘Il known that, for several days 
atter the capture of the city, the Turks were insulted, kicked, and spit 
upon by the Jews wherever they found them. ‘The poor Turks met 
in a body in order to petition the French Governor for protection, and 
they sent hima de ‘putation to pre fer their prayer; but, by a sad fatality, 
they chose for deputies some men who were either the spies of Bour- 
mont, or at least who speculated on being rewarded for discovering new 
symptoms of Turkish treason; and those wretches, instead of bearmg 
the petition of the ‘Turks, went and told him that the Turks had con- 
gregated in order to raise an insurrection, This fact has been repeatedly 
stated to me by Moors, who were no friends of the Turks, and by im- 
partial foreign consuls. And this was bringing civilization into Africa, 
to try men by spies, and to condemn them without a hearing! 

M. Ge nty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too much in partially apologiz- 
ing for the above decree, by alleging that there were guilty as well as 
innocent Turks among the absentees, whose estates were sequestrated. 
None of the absent Turks—whether they had been dragged on ship- 
board to be deported, or had fled from Algiers in a panic, as I believe 
many of them did—cou/d be guilty of treason towards a power which 
had broken all faith with them, and to which the ‘y owed no fealty. 
Allowing it even to be true, as the French publicly announced, that 
they had got indubitable documents, in 1832, of many ‘Turks abroad 
being engaged in plots against the French, and call this treason, if you 
will—still it is a treason proved a year later than the infamous decree 
which sequestrated all Turkish estates indiscriminately. Nay, even go 
farther, aud suppose that, in 1832, there was not one untreasonable Al- 
gerine Turk among the absentees, still what caused their absence, and 
what drove them into treason? It was French injustice ; and the 
French, forsooth, are to punish the crime which they have themselves 
created | I am told, however, by Frenchmen who, without justifying, 
would palliate this treatment of the Turks, that the decrees of gover- 
nors are not laws till confirmed by the Home-Government; and that 
the banished Turks might still, by a proper appeal, get these sequestra- 
tions removed —but that they are barbarians, and have no notion of legal 
appeals! But, verily, this argument is worse than a_barefaced 
mockery of justice. Does any man believe that these Turkish gen- 
tlemen, robbed in defiance of laws and faith of their estates, will ever 
be restored to them?—I do not. 

It seems like a retribution of Providence that these beautiful villas, 
thus wrenched from their owners, have yielded but little profit to the 
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wrenchers. They are principally occupied by the military, and the 
French soldiers, wherever they have taken up their habitation, have 
made the houses uninhabitable to all future tenants by cutting up 
the wood-work in order to make their fires. Some destruction in 
this way was unavoidable, but the troops amuse themselves with super- 
fluous tricks of mischief. I was told so, at least, by one of themselves ; 
a naive laughing corporal, who said to me, * After all, we are a sad set 
of fellows: I found my camarades, /es singes diables, one day cutting 
down a tall, noble, palm- -tree, and for what purpose do you think ?—w hy, 
to get at a bird’s nest: but they got no living birds, for the nestlings 
were all killed by the fall.” 

The sequestrated immoveable property of the Deys, the Beys, and 
the banished Turks comes all under the title of the National Domain, 
or public property ;” and it would seem that the French are disposed to 
give a sweeping extent of signification to that term: for the decrees of 
some of the governors of Algiers sequestrate the property of native 
corporations, civil as well as religious. The idea of sequestrating reli- 
gious funds has struck the French themselves as so impolitic and 
faithless, that Genty de Bussy has, like a wise man, deprecated the 
fulfilment of those decrees. But, for my own part, I can see nothing 
more unjustifiable in the sequestration of funds belonging to civil cor- 
porations than of those belonging to corporations that are religious. 
Algiers capitulated on a promise that the property, the commerce, and 
the industry of its inhabitants should be protected; and what sort of 
protection is this, which sequestrates the property of even civil corpo- 
rations? I grant, no doubt, that there is something more glaringly 
impolitic in alarming the natives about their religious corporations than 
about their lay ones; but the essential injustice is the same. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear of corporations’ vested rights 
and funds, proceeding from legacies for religious and charitable pur- 
poses, having been respected from age to age among a people so des- 
potically governed as the Algerines. But there were limits to the 
despotism even of a Dey of Algiers. It is true that when he took a 
fancy toa man’s head, he generally succeeded in getting it removed 
from his shoulders; and afterwards he took the same care of the 
beheaded man’s property that the conscientious bird takes of the 
silver spoon in the story of the “ Maid and the Magpie.” But the 
Dey could only be a civil and not a religious robber. The Moors 
and the Turks in all the Regencies of Barbary, like all true believers 
in Mahometan countries, had a number of public foundations, both for 
piety and practical charity, which were enriched, from time to time, 
both by gifts and legacies. Over these foundations Religion threw its 
guardian @gis, and Deys and Pashas were compelled to hold them in 
veneration. 

The most important of these institutions is that of Mecca and Me- 
dina :—“ It contributes to the expense of supporting mosques in those 
sacred cities ; it distributes charity to the poor, and it makes advances 
to Mussulmans,” says Genty de Bussy, “who wish to go as pilgrims 
to Mecea.”’ But it is strange, considering the general clearness and 
accuracy of that gentleman, to find him, after he has made this state- 
ment, referring us to a document which contradicts it, on the subject of 
pilgrims going to Mecca being assisted by the aforesaid institution. 

This document is a series of questions addressed to the Mufti of 
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Algiers respecting that endowment, together with the answers given 
to those questions. 

One of the questions is, “ Do the Mussulmans of Algiers who go 
on a prigrimage receive any assistance from the endowment of Mecca 
and Medina? The answer is, simply, No. 

The only way in which I can reconcile this seeming discrepancy, 
hetween De Bussy’ s statement and the document to which he refers, is 
by supposing that poor Mussulmans accidentally coming to Algiers 
from the holy cities may have been assisted to return home thither out 
of the Mecea and Medina fund; in which case, however, those paupers 
could hardly be called pilgrims from Algiers. 

But the most curious fact that meets us in the examination of the 
Oukils, ¢. e. the stewards of this Mahometan fund, by the French “ /n- 
tendant civil,” is, that Christians as well as Mussulmans were the 
objects of its charity. 

Question put by the Intendant:—‘ In distributing the alms of this 
endowment, do you establish distinctions among the poor, or are the 
distributions made indiscriminately to all who present themselves ?”’ 

Answer :—‘ Alms are distributed to each according to the misery 
and destitution of the applicant ; and the circumstances of the applicant 
are inquired into and appreciated by the Oukil.” 

Another question :—*‘ Are there fixed periods for the distributions, 
and how are they regulated ?” 

Answer:—‘* There are fixed periods for the distribution of alms; 
namely, the mornings of Monday and Tuesday. The poor are divided 
into three classes ; namely, the men, the women, and the Christians— 
each of the three classes receives separately.” 

A charitable Algerine in the last century—honour be to his memory ! 
—bequeathed a large sum to be laid out in bread for the Christian slaves 
on that day of the week when their allowance of food was the scantiest. 
It was probably to the religious protection of the above endowment 
that he confided his legacy. 

Well, whilst I know your heart is thankful that there are some re- 
deeming traits in the Algerine character, let me not unintentionally 
lead you to too much indignation at the French, from supposing that 
they have cut off every stream of charity towards the poorest class of 
the natives. No:—the Baron Pichon describes the twice-a-week dis- 
tributions of alms which he had himself seen; and which, I am confi- 
dent, are still continued, though I have not witnessed them. At these 
distributions the Oukil sits in public with two assessors: a troop of 
perhaps two thousand indigents—mostly women carrying or leading 
infants—defiles before him; and a pittance—would that I could say 
it was more, of about a sou and a half is doled out to each individual. 
In the olden time, when a sheep cost but fifteen-pence at Algiers, this 
sum was, perhaps, not much less than equivalent to the scantiest parish 
charity in England; but now that prices are raised, it is no wonder 
that the mendicants look gaunt. M. Pichon certainly means that this 
charity comes out of the Mecca endow ment, for he says that the sur- 
plus, after the beggars have been served, is turned into the public trea- 
sury, and no longer goes to the Holy City, in order that the funds ori- 
ginally intended for a religious purpose may not be perverted from their 
destination and employed in paying for intrigues, and, jnsusrections 
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against the French. With equal justice and humanity the Baron re- 
marks that the enemies of France, who are abroad among the Mussul- 
manus, could, by no stretch of ingenuity, invent means of fomenting 
native discontents more eflicacious than this iniquitous detention of 
funds appropriated to religion, The French entered Algiers on the 
faith of the national religion being sacredly protected; but = tribute 
to Mecca 1s a vital part of Islamism. It is very well to talk of Maho- 
metan superstition, and if the people of Algiers should choose . become 
Protestant Mahometans let them get rid, if they will, of the tribute ; but 
the French, without perjuring shemesives , cannot interfere with the tri- 
bute as it is now established. And be it remarked that, in outraging the 
religion of a Mussulman, you are not interfering merely with his super- 
stitious dogmas, but with the whole sources of his moral consolations. 
The Koran is the Mussulman’s code of laws and jurisprudence ; the 
compass that guides his actions in this world as well as his hopes 
towards the next. 

lt is but fair to say, that although | despair of ever secing justice 
done to the expatriated Turks, | have hopes that the sequestration of 
the corporation-funds will not be universally and permanently sanc- 
tioned by the French. Baron Pichon says, ** That the sequestration on 
properties having special approprt ations is only partial and nominal ; 
that the funds for sup setting the mosques of Algiers, for example, have 
never been taken possession of.” So far so good; and though the name 
of mosques reminds me that one of the largest in the city was demolished 
by the French, and another converted mto a Catholic church (of course 
without consulting the mbhabitants), vet for the former proceeding, 
violation of the treaty as it was, one can allow something like a pallia- 
tion in looking at the improvement which it has made upon Algiers. 
The demolition of the mosque and its adjacent buildings has enlarged 
the only pubhe market-place in this gloomy city, and opened a view 
from it towards the sea; it has therefore m: ade the town healthier as 
well as pleasanter. Moreover, as long as the African Commission 
continues,* L shall not consider the question of the sequestrations as 
hopelessly at rest. 

But, without denying to M. Genty de Bussy the merit of having 
generally spoken with truth and candour on this subject, 1 cannot quite 
agree with him, that the French Government stands exculpated in the 
whole affair. The French Government,” he says, * has never given 
its sanction to a// the decrees of the Generals-in-chief. , or to the acts of 
the intendants at Algiers.” This is a vague sort of " exculpation. It 
may be that no one act of the French Government has sanctioned a// the 
decrees of the Governors—at one sweep; but m September, 1831, did 
not the French Minister-of-War send to Algiers an order for the sale of 
all the onerous domains in Algiers, with the exception of the property 
appropriated for the mosques of Mecca and Medina? He made no other 
exception to Clausel’s decree of the 7th of December, 1830, which 
sequestrated the houses, magazines, manors, and to all establishments 
whatsoever, under what title soever, ji wing special appropriations. 
After this order of the War-minister, it is needless to speak of the 
French Government never having sanctioned those iniquitous seques- 
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trations; but it is singular to find Mons. Pichon, just after he has 
admitted the existing sequestration to be in part only nominal, imme- 
diately adding, “ Mars le sequesire existe sur les biens de Mee que et 
Medina.” Uf he means anything by this sequestration, he surely means 
that it is real, and not nominal, 

The truth seems to be, that in this meditated robbery of corporation 
property at Algiers. the French authorities on the spot have been about 
as timid as those at home, when they came to the practical point rs 
executing the decrees of 1830 and 1831. Mons. de Bussy himself i 
amusingly honest on this subject ; LT cannot but laugh when I find him 
contessing, ‘* The se que stration in Africa is quite a measure of exce plion, 
(une mesure tout e reeplionne Jie) —a measure of public safety, in Opposi- 
tion to law (étrangere au droit), and which policy alone could make 
advisable.” In other words, the apologist might have said, that, under 
certain circumstances, honesty ts not the best policy—but policy is the 
hest honesty. 

The Governor’s decree of the 10th of June, though made public, and 
supported by a ministerial decision that came subseque utly trom Paris, 
has not received an entire execution. “ At no period,”’ he adds, * have 
the rules of sequestration been rigorously applied, and at ts only with a 
sort of timidity and groping that those who are engaged in this busi- 
ESS have qone on. 

Now, Frenchmen, if you will be rogues, put a bold face upon the 
business Do as we did in England: when we heard of the Caffres 
being robbed of their cows, and bayoneted by our brave soldiers, our 
Members of Parliament went down to the House and maintained that 
the Caffres had been too mercifully used; but you are mealy-mouthed 
in this affair, and grope about m a game of blind-man’s buff at 
cheatery. 

Yet the French have, undoubtedly, done some good at Algiers; and 
as | have dealt so freely with their delinquencies, it will be but fair, in 
my next Letter, to describe to you some of their Institutions which pro- 
mise to foster civilization, and, like the red streaks in the sky after a 
sturmy evening, bespeak a pleasant to-morrow. 


Letrer XXI. 


Before [ mention a few French institutions, which may be considered 
as the seeds of civilization in Africa, allow me to advert to some specu- 
lations which [ find in that shrewd writer Genty de Bussy, respecting 
the advantages which this colony might derive from fostering a religious 
and commercial intercourse between it and Arabia. 

The pilgrimages to Mecca have been in all ages of Islamism a prin- 
cipal bond between Mahometan nations. It is but fair to believe that 
the promotion of piety was not the only object which the legislator had 
in view when he enjoined those pilgrimages to the faithful, but that he 
meaut to civilize them by trade as well as to cement them by religion. 
At all events, in point of fact, commerce sprung up out of this religious 
institution. 

A great many Mahometans used to visit Mecca both from the Regen- 
cies of Barbary and more Western Africa, and returned to their homes 
with a halo of sanctity acquired by their pilgrimage which placed them 
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distinctly in the highest grade of society. They re-entered their native 
cities in formal triuraph :— grand functionaries and sovereigns them- 
selves were the first to welcome them with honour and to heap them with 
presents ; processions went out to meet them and flowers were strewn 
before them on their path. Genty de Bussy remarks, as if it were a 
reproach to Christianity, that only a tew Christians, and those few 
merely from curiosity, visit Jerusalem, whilst multitudes of Mahometans 
flock to Mecea from piety; but this establishes nothing as to the com- 
parative sincerity of believers in the two faiths. Pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem is no where enjoined in the Gospel of Christ, nor even recom- 
mended by him;—he pronounced his kingdom to be not of this world. 
Hie came, ‘therefore, to sanctify the earth in a spiritual not a material 
sense—not like bigots falsely calling themselves his followers—who hold 
up their hands to consecrate some spot of dirt and clay, or the stones and 
sticks that are built over it. His mission was to cleanse and consecrate 
the pure immortal substance of the human soul:—hence, pure Christi- 
anity is exalted and philosophical ;—it enjoins no reverence to earthly 
localities or to earthly relics. 

With these conceptions of the superiority of Christian over Mahome- 
tan faith, I deny not your right to dispute abstractedly the propriety 
of favouring Mahometan pilgrimages to Mecca. “But take the 
question practically, and let me ask you if there be any proba- 
bility of bringing these Arabs and Kabyles to be pure, ¢. ¢., philoso- 
phic al Christians? There is none. You might make Methodists and 


jumpers of some of them, but that would not be making them pure 


Christians. Were you to suggest that, at all events, we ought to 
cleanse them of their Mahometan superstition, I should say no ; for their 
Mahometanism, at least, keeps them sober—and until you can make 
them pure Christians, better make them the best Mahometans you can 
than leave them irrational and irreligious barbarians. Such is almost 
the case of many of the Kabyles and Arabs. A sensible Moor of 
Algiers assured me that, for want of intercourse with more civilized be- 
lievers, Whole native tribes, though believers in the Koran, are only 
nominal Mahometans, and in practice fierce and immoral savages. 
Therefore, I say, make the best Mahometans that you can of the Afri- 
cans: and the best way to civilize them is, to promote pilgrimages to 
Mecca and the commerce which from thence accrues. 

A portion of the Algerine pilgrims to Mecca used to join the caravans 
that set out from Morocco, and which, traversing the sea of sand from 
west to cast, came at last to encamp under the walls of Cairo. But the 
Arabs, who are called Fellahs, 7. ¢., those who cultivate the fertile 
plains inclosed between the ramifications of the grand chain of moun- 
tains to the south; as well as the Kabyles, the indomitable masters of 
the crests of Mount Atlas, and, in fine, the inhabitants of the cities and 
villages in the northern part of the Regency, when they wish to make 
the Mecca pilgrimage, come down to the principal ports of the coust, 
from whence they freight vessels for Alexandria. 

Algiers has thus been accustomed to see, every year, several ships 
depart with pilgrims for the east ; and when any distinguished person was 
of the company, the Dey gave them his own vessels to conduct them. 

I argue, that it would be the best policy of the French to remove 
every obstacle in the way of pilgrimages from hence to Mecca. They 
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ought to equip ships for conveying the pilgrims to Egypt at stated 
periods. The expense of their conveyance, M. Genty de Bussy thinks, 
might be defrayed out of the funds of the Mecca and Medina Institution. 
I have already quoted the evidence of that writer against himself with 
regard to those funds having been ever appropriated to the assistance 
of pilgrims going to the holy shrine from Algiers ; but it is of little im- 
portance from what source the French might derive the money advanced 
to pilgrims—for supposing them to be helped only as far as ‘Egy pt, the 
cost would be trifling ; and in order to defray the rest of their journey, 
as well as to procure some articles of merchandise to dispose of in the 
east, the devout Moslems would be obliged to bring the products of 
their pastoral industry to the markets of Algiers, and thus to supply 
the French abundantly with provisions, as well as to purchase their 
goods imported from Europe. 

It would be supreme policy in the French to foster this intercourse 
between Algiers and Arabia; and to concert means not only for giving 
the pilgrims a comfortable departure, but an equally comfortable return, 
Formerly, the pilgrims had covered places for stowing their merchan- 
dises at Algiers, as well as fountains of running water for refreshing 
their beasts. The suburb of Bab-Azoun once contained many of these 
caravanseries, but since the conquest they have disappeared and been 
replaced by military barracks and hospitals. It was important, no 
doubt, that the soldiers should be lodged ; but it is equally so that they 
should be fed, and the best way to feed them is to attract the Arabs to 
the French markets. 

The French Government has been grossly inattentive to this subject. 
One would not wish them, to be sure, to imitate in all respects our policy 
with regard to the superstitions of India, in dealing with those of 
Algiers. It was carrying our complaisance too far to permit the 
burning of Indian widows. But still it is advisable as general policy 
to respect the native faith—and to restrain none of its innocuous prac- 
tices. The only thing I ever heard said in favour of the French among 
the Moors was, that they thanked them for not allowing proselytizing 
fanatical preachers of Christianity to come amongst them. If such 
missionaries were allowed to settle here, their first converts would be 
the lowest scum of the people, who would embrace Christianity for the 
sake of getting drunk. 

One certain blessing which we have a right to look for from the 
settlement of the French in Africa, is the importation of medical and 
surgical art. It is true that the Mahometan doctrine of fatalism is 
opposed to the healing science, but we have a proof that that opposition 
is not invincible, in the fact of Bagdad having been at one time the first 
medical school in the world; and in truth there is no superstition that 
can entirely eradicate man’s instinctive desire to have his death post- 
poned, and his sickness mitigated. It is but fair to confess that the 
natives in the interior of the Regency have given no sort of encourage- 
ment for European doctors to settle amongst them; on the contrary, 
several who had opened shops at Mascara and elsewhere, after exhibit- 
ing rainbows of coloured bottles in their windows, and pounding innu- 
merable stuffs for the Libyan bowels, have . been obliged to return for 
want of patients. It is true, moreover, that the simple habits of the 
barbarians make them more independent of doctors than) the wines 
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drinking Europeans are generally apt to be ; for, though Apollo may be 
the God of physicians, it is Bacchus perhaps who mainly provides them 
with customers. Nevertheless the natives have several disorders to 
which they are peculiarly subject, and which no temperance can avoid, 
or indeed which abstemiousness itself tends to aggravate. ‘Thus, in 
the fevers arising from marshy miasmata, wine has been often found 
an eflicacious medicine. IT ought further to remark that alimost all the 
Kabyles and Arabs who have come in contact rs the French at 


Algiers have shown no reluctance to being relieved in a French hos- 
pital. They overcome their scruples of fatalism by arguing thus: “ [t 
was fated that I should be sick ;—it was fated that I should be carried 
to the French hospital ;—-it was fated that the French doctor should 
feel my pulse, and make me show my tongue ;—it was fated that his 
apprentice should bring me drugs that were to pass through my body, 
and restore me ;—all this was the will of God, or else it could not have 


happened.” 

In speaking of disorders at Algiers, | ought moe tu call them dis- 
orders incidental to the country, than peculia rto it, or inseparably con- 
nected with the climate. The climate of the Re gency is noxious only in 
particular — 1 believe Algiers itself to be as healthful as the most 
of the towns in Europe. The sultriness of summer throughout the 
whole Regency is mitigated by north winds that come across the Me- 
diterranean, as well as by the south-westers which, traversing the table- 
lands on the double chain of mount Atlas, refresh the atmosphere with 
the breath of the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is true that in this country, as every where else where there are 
marshes, there are fevers. ‘The Pontine marshes as well as those around 
Mantua, and on the plains of Sardinia,—nay, the coasts of Holland 
and Essex—have but too much febrile celebrity; and in like manner 
the evaporation from numerous swampy tracts on the Metidja plain 
along the river Arratch, in face of the southern and eastern line of the 
French cantonments, have been exceedingly fatal to their soldiery. The 
natives themselves who are enlisted as Zouaves in the French service 
sufler also from this marsh fever; but it is remarkable in how small a 
degree comparatively with the French. Nine out of ten Frenchmen are 
seized with it, but only one out of four of the natives: the African 
Zouaves are also more speedily cured of it than Europeans and are less 
subject to renewed attacks. 

But there is nothing incurable in the swampiness of the Metidja. 
That plain, bya little industry, might be brought once more to deserve 
the name which it once derived from a young and beautiful princess. 
By digging channels for its moisture, and by embanking its principal 
river, it would soon be converted from the head of Medusa to the breath 
and bloom of Hebe. The same may be said as to the perfect practica- 
bility of making Bona itself more healthful. Human industry is God’s 

vicegerent, in sanidizing, if | may dare to coin a word, the earth we 
tread, and the air we breathe. The French intend to drain all the 
accessible marshes of the Regency—I hope they will neither trifle with 
this design, nor abandon it; for humanity at large is interested in their 
civilizing this part of Africa. Let them remember that there is no glory 
in merely intending well, for hell itself they say is paved with good 
intentions. 
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The Arabs themselves, as I have said, are beginning to open their 
eyes to the blessings of the healing art. I have before me a list—name 
and surname, of all the males and females who have received me- 
dical treatment from the surgeon-major of the Zouaves in_ the 
months of March, April, and May of 1854, The number of patients 
was 274, of whom 233 were cured, 32 continued in the hospital 
till a later part of the year, and only 9 were found incurable. ‘This 
gives one heart and hope as to future civilization. I subjoin a list 
of the relative number of the diseases, as it forms an interesting do- 
cument in the natural history of the native population, Of Abscess 
by Congestion, there were 2 cases ; of Mental Alienation, 1; Amaurosis, 
1; Aphthe, 2; Ascitis Abdominalis, 3; Bronchitis, 4; Cancerous 
affection, 3; Carious Bones, 5; Pulmonary Catarrhs, 2; Cataract, 1 ; 
Cephalitis, 2 ; Impeded Circulation in the Limbs, 1; Enteritis, 6; Lpi- 
lepsy, L; Cutaneous Eruption, 1; Exostosis, 2; Fevers, 46; Intermit- 
tent ones, 42; Quotidian ditto, 2; Putrid ditto, | ; Destructive ditto, 1 ; 
Submaxillary Fistula, 1; Boils, 1; Fluxion, 1; the Itech, 2; Gastri- 
tis, 6 ; Gastro-Cephalitis, 1; Gastro-Knteritis, 4; Gastro-Pneumonitis, 4 ; 
Inflammation of the Liver, 1; Neurosis, 1; Inflammation of the Ma- 
trix,6; Ophthalmia, 40; Inflammation of the Ear, 4; Pneumonia, 3 ; 
Obstruction of the Spleen, 1; Rheumatic Affections, 15; Sciatica, | ; 
Scorbutic Affections, 3; Schirrus, 1; Syphilitic Aflections, 7; Scald- 
Head, 24; Tumours, 2; Ulcers, 11; Uteritis, 1. The surplus of cages 
consisted of Wounds, Contusions, Fractures and Sores, the result of 
accidents, 

During the months of April and May, 1834, thirty-one Arabs of both 
sexes, of ages varying from eighteen months to twenty years, have been 
vaccinated. 

Independently of those patients who have been attended to by the 
surgeon-major of the Zouaves, and independently also of their military 
hospital, the French have established in Algiers a civil hospital as well 
as a dispensary. ‘To the civil hospital are admitted French colonists, 
Jews, and Moslems, without distinction. The number of patients, since 
the opening of the institution, in August, 1832, down to the first of 
January, 1834, is stated by Mons. Genty de Bussy at 849. The number 
of deaths, [ am sorry to find, has been very considerable; but the care 
that is taken of the patients, —who cost the Government on an average 
little less than two shillings a head per day,—and the good report which 
the Kabyles and Arabs who have been he aled in this asylum will neces- 
sarily spread throughout the Regency, must be deservedly beneficial to 
the French. 

Whilst the French were in possession of Coleah, they humanely pro- 
jected an hospital for the Arabs; and what is equally agrecable to 
relate, the Maraboots, or saints of the country, showed a strong interest 
in the project. This is the true way to conquer Africa. Of all apologues, 
that of the sun and the wind contending which should first make the 
traveller open his cloak, best illustrates the means of civilization ; and 
how beautiful is the spectacle of charity uniting those whom religion 
separates ! 

At Oran and at Bona civil hospitals are already in a state of form- 
ation. 

It is allowable also to hope that France will diffuse moral as well as 
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medical knowledge over Algiers. I told you, what I still believe, that 
the Algerine Moors are a better-educated people thau we generally sup- 
pose them to be in Europe ; that is, that all their children learn to read 
and write, and many of them to cast up accounts; nay, I have met 
with Arabs and Kabyles who could write and calculate by figures. But 
it is not contradicting this fact to add to it that a European child ac- 
quires infinitely more by learning to read than a little Mussulman can do 
under the present native mode of education. The European is tanght 
language by grammar and principles ; the African here is taught only the 
words of the Koran—his master being too ignorant himself to explain 
even the difference between a noun anda verb, The Algerine peda- 
gogues are not cruel, and they abstain from one odious mode of flagella- 
tion which still disgraces some of our schools; but still the rod is the 
schoolmaster’s seeptre in Algiers, though he flourishes it over the shoul- 
ders of his pupils, instead of more exceptionable parts. I have been 
witness to an hour’s tuition in an Algerine school. On my entrance J 
found the schoolmaster and his scholars all prostrated in prayer upon the 
ground. TI retired for some minutes until they had finished their devo- 
tions : on re-entering, I found the boys all squatted, and bowing see-saw 
over their slates, some of them writing Arabic characters, and all of them 
mumbling words which of course were those of verses of the Koran, 
For a long time all went on smoothly ; but at length I recognized the 
truth of Juvenal’s remark, that the teacher has an arduous task in 
watching fot manus puerorum. The oriental gravity of the pupils began 
to relax, even to visible cachinnation and audible tittering. It was then 
that the schoolmaster went abroad, and by some well-timed hits he 
restored them to a state of serious and see-saw mumbling over the 
Koran. 

I repeat to you my belief, that there was no such thing as the Lancas- 
terian system of tuition discovered in Algiers by the French, but schools 
of mutual instruction have been established, early after the conquest, at 
Algiers, Oran and Bona. Those schools are open to the native chil- 
dren, both Jewish and Mussulman. 

The following is no unpleasant statistic table of public tuition in the 
Regency, dated the first of July, 1834 :— 

At Algiers, taking in the village of Delhy-Ibrahim, and at Oran and 
Bona, there are educated in gratuitous schools, on the mutual-instruction 
system, 317 pupils, of whom a third are natives ; 48 of these are stu- 
dents of the Arabic language. Of private institutions of education (of 
coures not gratuitous), there are two for boys, who fill them to the amount 
of 72; and four for girls, three at Algiers and one at Oran, the pupils 
of which amount to 169. 

It is worth remarking that the Moors show themselves much more 
backward than the Jews in availing themselves of the means of European 
instruction that have been thus opened ap. This is a pity, no doubt, for 
the Moors ; but it bespeaks also our praise for the Jews, and they will 
reap the advantage. 
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SONGS AND CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS, 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Rosgs. 


WE are blushing roses, 
Bending with our fulness, 
‘Midst our close-capp‘d sister buds 
Warming the green coolness. 


Whatsoe’er of beauty 
Yearns and yet reposes, 

Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath, 
Took a shape in roses. 

Hold one of us lightly,— 
See from what a slender 

Stalk we bow r in heavy blooms, 
And roundness rich and tender : 


Know you not our only 
Rival flow'r—the human ? 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 
Joy-abundant woman ? 











LILIES. 


We are lilies fair, 
The flower of virgin light; 
Nature held us forth, and said, 
“Lo! my thoughts of white.” 


Ever since then, angels 
Hold us in their hands ; 

You may see them where they take 
In pictures their sweet stands. 


Like the garden's angels 
Also do we seem, 

And not the less for being crown’d 
With a golden dream. 


Could you see around us 
The enamour'd air, 

You would see it pale with bliss | 
To hold athing so fair. | 





VIOLETS. 


We are violets blue, 
For our sweetness found 
Careless in the mossy shades, 
Looking on the ground. 
Love's dropp'd eyelids and a kiss,— 
Such our breath and blueness is. 


To, the mild shape 
Hidden by Jove's fears, 

Found us first i’ the sward, when she 
For hunger stoop‘d in tears. 

** Wheresoe'er her lip she sets,” 

Said Jove, “ be breaths calld Violets.” 
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Songs of the Flowers. 


Sweet- Briar. 


Wild-rose, Sweet-briar, Eglantine, 
All these pretty names are mine, 
And scent in ev ery leaf is mine, 
And a leaf for all is mine ; 

And the scent—Oh, that's divine ! 
Happy-sweet, and pungent-fine, 
Pure as dew, and pick 'd | as wine. 


As the rose in gardens dress‘d 

Is the lady self-possess'd, 

I'm the lass in simple vest, 

The country lass whose blood’s the best. 


Were the beams that thread the briar 
In the morn with golden fire 

Scented too, they'd smell like me, 
All Elysian pungency. 





PopPliEs. 


We are slumberous poppies, 
Lords of Lethe downs, 
Some awake, and some asleep, 
Sleeping in our crowns, 
What perchance our dreams may know, 
Let our serious beauty show. 


Central depth of purple, 
Leaves more bright than rose, 
Who shall tell what brightest thought 
Out of darkest grows ? 
Who, through what funereal pain, 
Souls to love and peace attain ? 


Visions aye are on us, 
Unto eyes of power, 
Pluto's alway-setting sun, 
And Prosérpine's bower : 
There, like bees, the pale souls come 
For our drink, with drowsy hum. 


Taste, ye mortals, also; 
Milky-hearted, we ; 

Taste, but with a reverent care ; 
Active-patient be. 

Too much gladness brings to gloom 

Those who on the gods presume. 





CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS. 





Ws are the sweet flowers, 
Born of sunny showers, 


(Think, whene’er you see us, what our beauty saith) ; 


Utterance, mute and bright, 
Of some unknown delight, 


We fill the air with pleasure, by our simple vena 


All who see us, love us ; 
We befit all places ; 


Unto sorrow we give smiles, and unto graces, graces. 






















































Chorus of the Flowers. . 


Mark our ways, how noiseless 
All, and sweetly voiceless, : 

Though the March-winds pipe, to make our passage clear ; 
Not a whisper tells 
Where our small seed dwells, 

Nor is known the moment green, when our tips appear, 
We thread the earth in silence, 
In silence build our bowers, 


And leaf by leaf in silence show, till we laugh a-top, sweet flowers. 


The dear lumpish baby, 
Humming with the May-bee, 

Hails us with his bright stare, stumbling through the grass ; 
The honey-dropping moon, 
On a night in June, 

Kisses our pale pathway leaves, that felt the bridegroom pass. 
Age, the wither’d clinger, 
On us mutely gazes, 

And wraps the thought of his last bed in his childhood's daisies, 


See (and scorn all duller 
Taste) how heav'n loves colour; 
How great Nature, clearly, joys in red and green ; 
What sweet thoughts she thinks 
Of violets and pinks, 
And athousand flushing hues, made solely to be seen ; 
See her whitest lilies 
Chill the silver showers, 
And what a red mouth is her rose, the woman of the flowers. 
Uselessness divinest, 
Of a use the finest, 
Painteth us, the teachers of the end of use; 
Travellers, weary-eyed, 
Bless us, far and wide ; 
Unto sick and prison'd thoughts we give sudden truce : 
ot a poor town window 
Loves its sickliest planting, 
But its wall speaks loftier truth than Babylonian vaunting. 


Sagest yet the uses, 
Mix’d with our sweet juices, 

Whether man, or may-fly, profit of the balm ; 
As fair fingers heal'd 
Knights from the olden field, 

We hold cups of mightiest force to give the wildest calm. 
Ev'n the terror, Poison, 
Hath its plea for blooming ; 

Life it gives to reverent lips, though death to the presuming. 
And oh! our sweet soul-taker, 
That thief, the honey-maker, 

What a house hath he, by te thymy glen! 

i. In-his talking rooms rm 

How the feasting fumes, 

Till the gold cups overflow to the mouths of men ! 
The-butterflies come aping 
Those fine thieves of ours, : 

And flutter round our rifled tops, like tickled flowers with flowers. 
See those tops, how beauteous ! 
What fair service duteous 

Round some idol waits, as on their lord the Nine? 
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Chorus of the Flowers. 


Elfin court ‘twould seem ; 
And taught perchance that dream, 
Which the old Greek mountain dreamt, upon nights divine. 
To expound such wonder 
Human speech avails not ; 
Yet there dies no poorest weed, that such a glory exhales not. 


Think of all these treasures, 
Matchless works, and pleasures, 
Every one a marvel, more than thought can say ; 
Then think in what bright show'rs 
We thicken fields and bow’rs, 
And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle wanton May : 
Think of the mossy forests 
By the bee-birds haunted, 
And all those Amazonian plains, lone lying as enchanted. 


Trees themselves are ours ; 
Fruits are born of flowers ; 
Peach, and roughest nut, were blossoms in the spring ; 
The lusty bee knows well 
The news, and comes pell-mell, 
And dances in the bloomy thicks with darksome antheming. 
Beneath the very burthen 
Of planet-pressing ocean 
We wash our smiling cheeks in peace, a thought for meek devotion. 


Tears of Phabus,—missings 
Of Cytherea’s kissings, 
Have in us been found, and wise men find them still ; 
Drooping grace unfurls 
Still Hyacinthus’ curls, 
And Narcissus loves himself in the selfish rill : 
Thy red lip, Adonis, 
Still is wet with morning ; 
And the step, that bled for thee, the rosy briar adorning. 


Oh, true things are fables, 
Fit for sagest tables, 

And the flow'rs are true things, yet no fables they ; 
Fables were not more 
Bright, nor loved of yore, 

Yet they grew not, like the flow'rs, by every old pathway ; 
Grossest hand can test us ; 
Fools may prize us never ; 

Yet we rise, and rise, and rise, marvels sweet for ever. 


Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not heav'n's own bowers ? 
Who its love, without them, can fancy,—or sweet floor ? 
Who shall even dare 
To say we sprang not there, 


And came not down that Love might pring oa piece of heav'n the more ? 


.Oh pray believe that ange 
From those blue dominions 
Brought us in their white laps down, ‘twixt their golden pinions. 
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THE POETRY OF MOTION. 





Oui, sans doute, la Philosophie est quelque chose, mais La Danse ! 





Tue “ New Monthly ” has contained, from time to time, much upon 
the subjects of Poetry, Painting, and Music. Why should not some- 
thing be said upon a sister art ? 

Iam afraid—and I sigh while I write—that simplicity, as well as 
nationality,—that is, all that once was ours,—is fast sliding away from 
us. I, even I myself I, cannot, it seems, announce my subject in plain 
English, but must have recourse to a roundabout phrase, and a motto 
in another tongue, instead of fairly telling my reader that I am going to 
lead him a dance. Well! now he knows it, and I hope he will not find 
me a dull partner. I dare be sworn I am not the first female that has 
done him the like courtesy, and perhaps made him a saucy one at the 
end, as his only recompense. 

It will not recommend me to his good graces to confess that I have 
outlived the term of existence allotted to the dances of the three nations, 
English, Irish, and Scotch, which, though some remembrance of 
them remains, are, nationally speaking, extinct. The minfet, the 
country-dance, and the hornpipe—the two last were national—were our 
own — faded before the French louvre, cotillion, and allemande, an 
early French corruption of the waltz. These were in their turn tripped 
up by the Scotch and Irish reels, which gave place to the French qua- 
drille ; and the quadrille is now in some danger of being whirled off by 
the German waltz. Of the galopade I make small account; for, 
unless rumour be as false as she is trumpet-tongued, this was merely a 
lame excuse for a faux-pas from the beginning. But royalty, even when 
it halts, is no subject for a jest, and the galopade is no joke, as every 
gentleman not in training and in the best wind would soon “; ie 
were it undertaken with a “ romp-loving Miss,” who enjoys to 

* Haul'd about in gallantry robust ;” 
but, thanks to high civilization, there is, now-a-days, no such person. 

If, however, we have to lament over our lost nationality, we have no 
reason to dread the want of variety, or of supply; for it is thus that 
Noverre (the greatest of the two of the name*) encourages true artists 





* The two Noverres were both extraordinary men. The younger was brought 
to England by Garrick, to dance in ‘* The Chinese Festival,” a ballet composed by 
his elder and more celebrated brother, which occasioned a riot, the gutting of the 
theatre, and wounds, if not death ; for the gentlemen leaped from the boxes into 
the pit with their drawn swords, John Bull being incensed that a whoie troop of 
Frenchmen should be engaged for his amusement, though the entire corps de ballet 
were Germans, Swiss, and Italians. Garrick, it is known, obtained the presence of 
the —- its first openenninres! under tne excuse of seeing him a. for me 
time, Richard IIL, in the hope that royalty would repress riot. e 
peaceably ; but “the people,” who had been Yxcited all the violence thle press, 
rose at once, and, in the words of Garrick’s biographer, “ all was noise, tumult, 
and confusion. His Majesty was amazed at the uproar; but being told that it wa 
because the people hated the French, he smiled, and withdrew from a scene of con- 
fusion.”—A. Noverre lived in Garrick’s house many years, ran away with a Miss 
Finch, a relative of the Winchilsea family, from a boarding-school, and became a 
dancing-master. So constantly was he employed, that he was often constrained to 
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to search for new materials at what he deems the sources of art— 
namely, in the habits, customs, and manners of nations. “ I advise 
them,”” he says, ** to travel, not only in France, but through other coun- 
tries : they will learn that the minwet came to us from Angouléme ; - that 
the hotrrée had its rise in Auvergne ;—the mountaineers of that pro- 
vince will give them a dance truly original in character. They will 


trace the first idea of the gavod at Lyons ; in Provence, the model of 


the tambourine; in Bearn, the Basques will afford them a charming 
pattern. If they transport themselves to Spain, they will find that the 
chaconne is a native of that region: they may there study the fandango, 
a lovely and voluptuous dance, the structure and merits of which give 
it a charm they are yet unacquainted with. In Germany they will see 
an immense diversity of different dances; in Austria, in Bohemia, and 
in Moravia, contrasts still more varied. Should they direct their course 
towards Hungary, they may there study the dances of the people, and 

will meet with a multitude of movements, attitudes, and figures, pro- 
ceeding from a joyousness at once pure and free. Saxony, Prussia, and 
Poland will furnish them with new species to imitate; and they will 
perceive that our ancient saraband and our courante have come to us 
direct from Cracovia. Should their talents impel them to visit Russia, 
that vast empire will afford them new portraitures.”’ 

This was published, it is true, so long ago as 1807, when it appeared 
** that the world was all before them where to choose ;”’ and although 
the artist has since made some inquiries, and brought us some of its 
treasures, there are still vast tracts even of Europe to be explored. We 
yet know little of many dances beyond the names, the rhythm and the 
melodies of which have been adopted as themes or embellishments 
into their works by musical composers. 

But our national dances are departed! And does not their departure 
denote, and curiously mark, a change in manners? For a long course 
of years, her Majesty’ s birthday Queen Charlotte, of virtuous memory, 
was celebrated by.a ball, at which the gallants and the beauties of the 
Court displayed ‘their graceful forms and dignity of deportment in 
minuets and country-dances. Sir Christopher Hatton himself won not 
more upon the virgin Queen ‘and her ladies by his gravity in the pavan, 
and his agility in the galliard, than did George Prince of Wales upon 
our Duchesses and Countesses in the dances of his day. But for our 
English practice of dancing, if we go so far back, we shall find if not a 
mystical origin, at least a mystical signification, for Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his “ Governor,”’ thus typifies the pastime :— It is engnny to be 


dine i in his carriage, while passing from pupil to pusil, and could rarely get more 
than half a night's sleep. 

The elder brother, who, having a Portuguese order, was called in England Sir 
George Noverre, was a man of the very highest talent. The inscription at the foot 
of the portrait prefixed to his works is really no exaggeration of his merits :— 

“ Du feu de son génie il anima la Danse; 
Aux beaux jours de la Gréce il sut la rappeler, 
Et recouvrant par Ini leur antiqne Eloquence 
Les Gestes et les Pas aprirent a parler.” 


For we manner in which Arteaga, in his ‘‘ Rivoluzione del Teatro Musicale,’’ 
of him, I may refer to one of the former Numbers of the “ New Monthly,” 
at of December, 1833. Noverre was imprisoned during the Reign of Terror, 
released, and pensioned by Buonaparte in his extreme old age. 
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noted that the company of man and woman in dauncing, they both 
observing one number aud time in the mouvings, was not begun without 
a special consideration as well for the conjunction of those two persounes, 
as for the imitation of sundry vertues which be by them represented. 
And forasmuch as by the joyning of a man and woman in dauncing may 
be signified matrimony, I could, in declaring the dignitie and comoditie 
of that sacrament, make intier volumes, if it were not so commonly 
knowen to al men, that almost every frier lymitour caryeth it written in 
his bosome.”’ 

Some persons might be so fond as to imagine that the matrons of this 
our age had embraced the doctrines contained in this passage ; but that 
such a supposition is entirely contradicted by the fact, that it lies as 
far out of the track of the researches of dowagers of quality, and the 
patronesses of Almacks, as of the wives of merchants, manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers ; and also but for the fact so perfectly well under- 
stood amongst the most “ civilized persons,’ no less than amongst 
the letters of land and the makers of cloth and calico, that mothers 
would be the very last persons to encourage balls, were that amuse- 
ment held in the light of a provocative to matrimony. And, after 
reading this passage of Sir Thomas, who will doubt the “ dignitie and 
comoditie thereof??? But there is, it must be acknowledged, some 
difficulty, for elsewhere he says, ‘“‘ In every daunce of a most ancient 
custome ther daunced together a man and a woman, holding each other 
by the hand or by the arme, which betokeneth concord, how it behoveth 
the dauncers, and also the beholders of them, to know al qualities 
incident to a man, and also al qualities to a woman likewise appertain- 
ing.”” If the dauncers and beholders could now-a-days attain this 
insight into character, it would have an influence almost miraculous ; 
but this rare perception unhappily is lost to our times. 

Sir Thomas makes mention of the braule, the bargenett, the pauyons, 
turgyon, #nd round; “ In every of the said daunces,”’ he observes, 
‘there was a continuitie of mouving the foote and body expressing some 
pleasaunt or profitable affects, or motions of the mind.”” To these we 
may add, from Shakspeare, the cinque-pace and the coranto. The 
lovers of the Bard will not have forgotten the compliment to Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, the “ excellent constitution of whose leg,” Sir Toby avers, 
** was formed under the star of a galliard ;’’ nor his recommendation to 
the Knight, “ to go to church ”’ in that measure, and “ to come home in 
a coranto.”’ 

All memory of the pavan is now lost, but that it must have been 
noble its very name declares. Sir John Hawkins says, “ The pavan, 
from pavo, a peacock, is a grave and majestic dance. The method of 
perfurming it was anciently by gentlemen, dressed with a cap and 
sword; by those of the long robe, in their gowns; by princes, in their 
mantles ; and by ladies, in gowns with long trains, the motton whereof 
in the dance resembled that of a peacock’s tail. This dance is sup- 
posed to have been jinvented by the Spaniards. Grassineau says its 
tablature on the score is given in the * Urchesographia’ of Thoinet 
Arbeau. Every pavan has its galliard, a lighter kind of air, made out 
of the former.” If, dear reader, you have travelled out of the sound of 
Bow-bell, you may have seen a peacock, the bird of Juno, sunning him- 
self in-the bright beams of summer. How beautifully-Jofty is his air, 
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how majestic his march, how stately alike in motion or in his pauses! I 
despair of making it understood by my countrymen, fallen away as they 
are from their ancient “ measures,’ "but an Italian would feel the fuil 
force of the derivative; it is embodied in his language, and it is thus 
that one of the Italian Novelists describes a noble of the fourteenth 
century :—-“ I] conte passeggiava in una sala della sua casa gid bell’ e all’ 
ordine, con una roba di velluto fiorato e un par di calzaretti colla punta 
pi longa che non il piede, curvata all’ insu, e tenuta con una catenella 
@’ oro che si alleciava sotto il ginocchio; passeggiava pavoneggiandosi 
tutto di trovarso cosi vago.’ 

PavoneGGianpvosi !—there is a word, indeed, smooth and high- 
sounding and yet elate as the neck, and long and trailing as the hundred- 
eyed train of the glittering favourite of the Queen of Olympus. What 
a dance must have been the pavan ! 

To return from this digression. We had an exptess minuet de la 

cour, and I have heard Noverre relate, that his method of teaching the 
ladies who were to dance at Court was to attach a tablecloih twelve yards 
long to their bodices, and thus they were literally trained to the per- 
formance. The art was, to get rid of the embarrassment by disengaging 
this troublesome appendage by a jerk of the foot, without disturbing the 
dignity of the person, or the carriage of the head. 

Nor was our minuct deficient in grace and gallantry. The bows 
with which it commenced and closed, declaratory in action of that “ ge- 
nerous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience,”’ which Burke has immortalized in description—the passag- 
ing from side to side, reflecting, as it were, the mutual graces and 
acknowledgments of the parties; the lofty air with which the hat was 
placed upon the head, and raised again at the conclusion ;—if it be a 
fact, as 1 believe all know it to be, that the mind and feelings conform 
to the exterior expression with which, in exhibitions like this, it is the 
object to invest the person, I am sure that nothing was ever invented 
more intensely capable of filling the mind with sensations of the truest 
dignity, than the deportment the minuet demanded, Try the experi- 
ment upon this dance and the galopade :—it is the difference in senti- 
ment between the knight and the horse-boy. I affirm that the nation 
felt all this—for the minuet had become the test of gracefulness. It 
was the universal study. All balls began with it, and so much was it 
the delight of the people, that Noverre danced it, almost every night, 
for twelve years at Drury-lane. 

But much esteemed as was this dancer of minuets in England, his 
celebrity did not bear him to half the elevation to which a similar 
exercise of talent exalted the French artist Marcel in his own country. 
His rise is thus related. In 1780 an opera-ballet was given at Paris, 
called The Venetian-Festival. In one of the scenes a minuet was both 
danced and sung. The principal dancers having miserable voices, it 
was impossible to make them do both. Marcel, a very moderate artist, 
possessed a large and well-formed person, a handsome countenance, and 
sang very agreeably ; “an unequivocal proot,”’ says the naive anec- 
dotist, “that he could not dance.” To him the managers intrusted the 
task, although he was nearly unknown, He sang pleasantly, and 
moved the minuet with a natural elegance, which his figure and car- 
riage lent him, and with the assurance common to mediocrity. The 
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beauties of the Capital, always apt to run into extremes, pronounced 
Marcel to be charming, delicious, divine! Marcel had a degree of tact 
not very common amongst the professors of his art. Even when he 
became old and gouty, and could not walk down-stairs without tottering, 
he sustained his digmty by wearing a peruke after the fashion of Louis 
XIV., by carrying a gold-headed cane, and leaning on two lacqueys 
for support. 

Proud of his accidental reputation, vain by nature, and insolent by 
success, he indulged towards ladies of high rank a levity of speech the 
most bold and impertinent. He was tolerated by a sort of conventional 
understanding, for they were not annoyed by his freedom, but contented 
themselves with laughing at him, and saying, “‘ He is amusing, and, 
though rough, is open and honest ; besides which, he thoroughly under- 
stands his business, and has a degree of talent no one else possesses.” 
Thus authorised, he would say to one duchess, “ Madame, you make 
a curtsey like a housemaid.” To another : “ You enter a room, ma’am, 
like a fish-wench. Get rid of that wretched deportment; repeat your 
salutation ; do not forget your nobility, but let it accompany even your 
least important actions.”” So perfect a charlatan was he, that he would 
ussume an air of abstraction, lean his head upon his cane, appear to 
be lost in thought, and then feigning an enthusiasm which his medio- 
crity could never inspire, he would exclaim, ‘“* What things there are 
in a minuet!” 

The Courts of Elizabeth and Charlotte were not the only Courts 
where “dauncing”’ hath been practised. From Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton down to Lord Henry Petty, whose inimitable grace when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been bequeathed to posterity by the pencil of 
Gilray, statesmen have “ trod a measure’ as well as carried one; 
which Touchstone so emphatically pronounces to be part of the accom- 
plishments and duties of a courtier, that it stands upon authority the 
most ancient and respectable. It should seem that the poetry of 
motion was not only thought a decorous exercise, but a necessary 
exhilaration to those undergoing the weightier labours of the law. The 
Judges themselves, and not very remotely either, “in compliance with 
ancient custom’? danced every year in the hall of Sergeant’s Inn, on 
Candlemas-day. ‘That nothing may be wanting,” says Dugdale, 
“they have very anciently had dauncings for their recreation and de- 
light, commonly called ‘revels,’ allowed at certain seasons.” And 
again, “‘nor were these exercises of dancing merely permitted, but 
thought very necessary, as it seems, and much conducing to the making 
of gentlemen more fit for their books at other times; for, by an order 
made 6th Feb., 7 Jac., it appears that the under-barristers were 
decimation put out of commons for example sake, because the whole 
bar offended by not dancing on Candlemas-day preceding, according to 
the antient order of this society when the Judges were present ; with this 
caution, that, if the like fault were committed afterwards, they should 
be fined or disbarred.”? Why has this custom been discontinued? How 
excellent a “recreation and delight ” it would be to the young Tem- 
saan of our day to see Lord Brougham in a pavan, and Lord Lynd- 

urst in a galhard, Lord Denman in a bargenett, Lord Abinger in a 
coranto, Justice Park and Justice Patteson dos 4 dos, and Justice Ga- 
selcé in a pas seul; the whole bench indeed might add another to their 
circuits in the grand rond; while the venerable Ex-Chancellor Eldon, 
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whose age will excuse him from more active interposition, might find a 
locus standi, sanction the exercitation by his superior preseitce, nod, 
for the first time in his life, his wndoubiing approbation, and give judg- 
‘ment in the verse of his namesake Sir Walter :— 


* Sure never a hall such a Galliard did grace!” 


Let vs now chass¢e from the court to the country party, (a change not 
quite so common as the reverse,) and inquire what is become of the 
country-dance ? Who hath even heard of it of late? Who now recol- 
lects its two superiatives, the Cushion Dance, and Sir Roger de Coverley, 
with one or both of which every Christmas party used to conclude ? 
Who now remembers the figures or the steps? The exchange between 
the tep and the bottom couples—the throwing down the cushion as an 
excuse for a kiss—the flight and pursuit, and the lively action into 
which the whole assembly was thrown by these really joyous and mirth- 


‘ful pleasures? Alas! they have joined the dance of Death! And yet 
] J 


it should seem that, the ——— excepted, the country-dance was the 
only one that was truly Enghsh. The hor npipe was, and perhaps is, 
the property of the sailor. If there be any meaning attached to the title 
of the most popular tune to which it was ever executed, “the College 
Hornpipe ”’ indicates that it was once among the exercises of an univer- 
sity education; and though since exalted by Parisot and Miss Gay- 
ton, whose delightfully simple elegance is scarcely yet forgotten by the 
older frequenters of the King’s Theatre, it is now only to be seen in the 
spirited performance of T. P. Cooke upon the stage, at a dancing mas- 
ter’s ball in the country, or in the cabarets of a sea-port. 

And this brings us to almost the only region where the present sys- 
tem has produced manifest improvement — -the dancing-master’s ball. 
I scarcely know whether such public trials of skill and method now 


exist in the Metropolis, for by a conversion, not to say a perversion, of 


the philosophy of taste, drill-sergeants and posture- -masters, neck-swings, 
gymnastics, and callisthenics, are substituted very much for that slow 


but sure and steady system of tuition,which inspired ease and grace of 


manner and motion, while its immediate objects seemed only steps and 
figures. The dancing- master’s ball still keeps its place in the provinces. 
I can well remember when the whole exhibition upon such an occasion 
was the march called ** Leading in,” (and which still sustains its honoured 
place,) the minuet, the English country-dance and hornpipe, with the 

exotic additions of the allemande and cotillon. A quadrille, as the 
fancy dance composed by the master was then called, formed the almost 
solitary miracle of the night. Our ears were wearied and torn to 
pieces ‘with the tiresome repetition of the same dull tunes, scratched 
upon two or three fiddles and a base—the eye with the same uni- 
formity of figures—and after the first half hour, the whole worshipful 
company of relations, from grandmammas down to second cousins, with 
the tribe attendant of governesses, school-mistresses, teachers, and half- 
boarders, wished that darkness would cover all, except when their 
éwn little darlings were led out to share a similar consummation of good 
wishes from all the rest of the spectators. Then for dress! Good Lord ! 
what the poor dear boys suffered both in mind and body, from a stiff 
éloth strit, made like their grandfather’s, and almost as big —a flat trian- 
gular mass of black felt, called a cocked hat, without which it was 
impassible to appear! The laughter that assailed them when these 
three-comered trenchers were placed upon their miserable and devoted 
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heads in the coutse of the minuet! And then the misses in whaleborie 
boddices—long waists, a blue satin slip, and starched muslin frock—the 
hair craped with hot irons! O the little mawkins! It is impossible 
to forget them. 

The ball of the present time exhibits not only method but variety. 
The spectator is delighted with a diversity running through countless 
mazes of step, movement, and grouping, from the fearful trial of the pas 
seul, (for which we have no equivalent term,) to combinations of twenty 
or more of these mortal sylphs and fairies. Grace and sentiment too 
are now nationalized among us, (at least among our children,) from the 
dances of all Europe, from the regions of the genii, and from the beanti- 
ful imaginations of mythology. When we look upon the stately minuet, 
succeeded by the airy gavot, the best days of France appear to rise in 
courtly guise before us. The modern quadrilles give to our vision a beau 
ideal of her peasantry enjoying the fele du jour—the deep sentimental 
ism of the German character alternately glides and melts before usin the 
waltz. But the mest delicious, because the most easy, graceful, yet 
artless display of the “ poetry of motion,’ appears in the Polish mazurka. 
It is so light, so buoyant, so floating, so elegant, so exactly timed—l 
mean musically—it expresses the dance of a train of nymphs luxuriously, 
yet innocently, mingling gaiety with grace; it inspires those deep, yet 
nameless feedings which nature breathes into the soul when we look upon 
cloudless skies, drink the climate of the voluptuous south, and linger 
amid its richest, warmest scenery. In short, all that we love to enjoy 
through the eye, in the landscapes of Claude—through the ear, in the 
melodies of Mozart. The hornpipe brings us back to the ruder, but not 


less homefelt, frank and fearless temper of our own brave countrymen, 
like— 





** that thrice repeated cry, 

In which old Albion’s heart and tongue unite ; 

Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight, 

And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart be light!” 


The music keeps equal pace in the progression. The most beautiful airs 
from the Italian, Swiss, German, and French composers of modern date 
fall sweetly on our ears, and give force to the illusion. 

I have said that the country-dance was expelled by the Irish and 
Scotch reels, and by no other dances have so much spirit been infused 
into our “ revels.” Infinitely below the countries where these are 
native, and where they are second only to the pipes in their force of in- 
spiration, the English yet entered into their practice with energy and 
enthusiasm, without which, indeed, it is scarcely possible to listen to 
the sprightly airs, remarkable amongst all other melodies for their marked 
rhythm that is the very soul of music, or to attempt the variety of steps 
which contribute to their vivacity. They were the dances supremely 
calculated for the mirthful many ; and when we used to see whole lines 
of reels formed, with groups standing round in ball-rooms or at Vaux- 
hall more especially, waiting to replace those exhausted but still amused 
with the joyous exercise, it was impossible not to be struck with their 
peculiar aptitude to public festivity. 

And to what have these given place? To a dance, not, indeed, triste 
in its own characteristics, or amongst its inventors, but rendered infi- 
nitely sombre, and almost melancholy, by the manners of the time at 
which it is introduced, and the country by which it is adopted. Whea 
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the quadrille was first brought amongst us, it was hailed as a novelty 
superior in active grace and variety to its parent, the cotillon, which was 
slower and more dignified. The very step chiefly necessary to its exe- 
cution—its very name (pas de zéphyr )—declared its light, airy, and 
buoyant nature. This, however, was but one of the multitude by which 
the many-twinkling feet were instructed to dazzle the spectator, and 
exalt the performers. The cavalier seul, while it perplexed the timid, 

encouraged the active and the graceful; but now grace and agility are 
contemned. Our beaux and belles conclude, with the philosophic Mr. 
Apathy in the farce, that “the Gods never walked, they always slid ;”” 
and that the more non-cha/ant their air of indifference, the more nearly 
they approach the deities, ‘Do you call this dancing?” exclaimed 
the great octogenarian Commoner, while looking upon a set of qua- 
drilles in the ball-room of an eastern county noble. “In my time, 
such lovely partners would have inspired every young man with a gaiety 
approaching to ecstacy! Why, these fellows move like sleep-walkers !” 
And so they did, and so they do. The perfection of fine manners is to 
be above all feeling, which is, in truth, the simplest of all expedients to 
reduce the dull and the sensitive to the same level. And it is thus that 
our manners are demonstrated in our lightest amusements. 

But the number of my page warns me to a finale. 1 shall trespass no 
farther than to mention the strong contrast of opinion which has attended 
the progress of the waltz, and one other—the latest modern invention of 
the art. The waltz was first, I believe, brought into general observation (for 
we were then excluded from the Continent) by the novel of the “ Sorrows 
of Werter,” wherein, if my memory serves me, it is so voluptuously 
described, that it almost debars a virtuous woman’s joining it.* When 
it was first produced in the provinces, it was denounced by the news- 
papers, and declared to be too indecorous for endurance; yet vow it is 
the supremest delight of the ball. I have old-fashioned notions, and I 
do not like the familiarity of the contact. The hand of a young girl, 
in whom a keen sense of delicacy ought to be preserved, has no place 
upon the shoulder of a chance-medley partner in a public assembly ; 
nor, indeed, of a man at all ;—it is wholly repugnant to feminine pro- 
priety. Nor is it more reconcileable to modesty that a man should 
unscrupulously embrace the waist of youth and beauty. To confirm 
this opinion, I saw a young lady of quality exposed to a gross insult 
from a young nobleman during one of these “spinnings ;”’ nor could 
she resent, or even complain, without an exposure which would have 
subjected her ever after to the most mortifying reflections ; and this 
happened in a private room at a nobleman’s house, where a hundred 
and fifty persons were present. The crowd afforded the opportunity. 
Such exposures are inevitable ; for there is no trust but in the forbear- 
ance of the individual—no very safe reliance. 

I come now to my last dance, which is none of those I have yet 
named ; neither is it the balancez, nor the grand rond. It is called 
after one stiii older—the cotillon ; and this it is. It begins by some 
six or eight couples waltzing. A chair is suddenly introduced into the 





* Any one would deem Lord Byron's poem of “ The Waltz” a sufficient anti- 
dote. fle has written scarcely anything more coarse, yet scarcely anything more 


strong. In such a matter, his Lordship has a right to be considered authority. If 
he felt thus intensely its infamy—for he makes it nothing less, in all its shapes— 
to what must unhacknied natures be exposed in its practice ! 
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centre, in which the first gentleman seats his partner. He then leads 
up and presents each of the other gentlemen in succession. If the lady 
rejects, the discarded retires behind the chair ; but when “ the right man,” 
as the old saying goes, arrives, she springs up, the time and accent of the 
music are accelerated, and off she waltzes with the elected. The rest 
seize their partners, and the circle is continued. All, in turn, go through 
the same process. Three chairs are then placed. A lady (in succes- 
sion) is seated between two beaux, who importunately solicit her reluc- 
tant regard ; till, at length, she gives herself, by an impulse, as it were, 
to one, and the waltzing is resumed. A gentleman is then seated in the 
centre chair, hood-winked, and a lady takes the place on each side. In 
this perplexity of choice the Tantalus of the minute remains; till, by a 
sudden resolution, he decides for right or left, uncovers hie eyes, and 
waltzes away with the chance-directed partner, followed as before by 
the rest. The chairs are then placed dos & dos triangularly, and three 
ladies are thus seated ; the youths pace round them in a circle; till 
each of the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and away they again 
whirl. The men then appear to deliver to each—but to one only ts it 
really given—a ring; and the dance concludes by the ladies passing 
hand in hand through arches made by the elevated arms of the gentle- 
men, till each seizes his partner, and once more swings round the circle. 
We have certainly never seen any thing in private society 80 gay, 80 full 
= : fantasy, or so charming, as this display of natvet?, grace, and play- 
ulness. 


I may now curtsey to my partner, for our dance is ended. 


— —— ---- —_—__ ,~ 





SONGS BY L. E. L. 
I, 


IT loved her! and her azure eyes 
Haunted me from sweet sunrise 
To the dewy evening's close, 
Dyeing roster the rose. 
Yet I said, ‘tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


But I changed—and auburn hair 
Seem'd to float upon the air ; 
Till I thought the orange-tlower 
Breathed of nothing but her bower. 
Yet I said, ‘tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


Next I loved a Moorish maid, 
And her cheek of moonlit shade ; 
Pale and languid, left my sleep 
Not a shade but her's to keep. 
Yet I said, ‘tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 
But there came a lovelier one; 
She undid all they had done : 
I loved—I love her—ah, how well ! 
Language has no power to tell. 
Now the wonder is to me 


How I ever lived while free ? 








Songs. 


II. 


A mouth that is itself a rose, 
And scatters roses too ; 

An eye that borrows from the sky 
Its sunshine and its blue; 


A laugh, an echo from the song 
The lark at morning sings ; 

A voice—but that has sadder tones, 
And tells of tenderer things ; 


Auburn is her long dark hair 
With a golden shine : 

Must I tell you more to know 
This true love of mine ? 


I might say she is so kind, 
Faithful, fond—but no! 

My sweet maiden’s hidden heart 
None but I may know. 


Ill. 

I send back thy letters : 

Ah! would I could send 
The memory that fetters, 

The dreams that must end. 
I send back thy tresses, 

Thy long raven hair ; 
Could L send thy caresses, 

They too should be there. 


But keep thou each token 
I lavished on thee; 
Ring and chain are unbroken, 
Thou false one to me! 
That my rival,—how bitter 
That word to my heart! 
May read in their glitter 
How faithless thou art. 


IV. 
As steals the dew along the flower, 
So stole thy smile on me ; 
I cannot tell the day, nor hour 
I first loved thee | 


But now in every scene and clime, 
In change of grief or glee, 

I only measure from the time 
I first loved thee ! 


I only think,—when fast and fair 
My good ship cuts the sea,— 

I leave the lovely island where 
I first loved thee! 


The wide world has one only spot 
Where I would wish to be; 

Where, all the rest of life forgot, 
I first loved thee ! 
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THE THEATRES OF ROME. 


tee 


“ Come now; what masks, what dances shall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-supper and bed-time ? 
What revels are in hand ?” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act V. Scene 1. 


Tne theatres of Rome deserve that an article should be devoted ta 
them—because they are very numerous, because they differ widely 
from each other in the cast of their performances as well as in the 
character of their audiences, and because they are more interesting to 
the stranger and the observer, than the theatres of any other city in 
Europe ; for they not only may be taken as an average specimen of the 
Italian stage, but they display most vividly the character of a remarkable 
and a historical people, and the influence produced upon that character 
by a peculiar form of government and unusual institutions. In order 
not to detain the reader by a preface of general observations, I shall 
simply give a list of the theatres of Rome, and to each one attach the 
remarks which they suggested at the time of visiting them. This 
method will give him a much clearer idea of the Italian stage than 
could be obtained from a formal essay, or a long dissertation. But when 
the reader sees the words “ Italian stage,”’ he will be disappointed if he 
expects to find amusing accounts of plots and traits of character, or 
pointed extracts drawn from the pieces of the day. Scarce any such 
dramatic performances can be found to exist in Italy, and the meaning 
of the expression “ Italian stage’? comprehends a great deal of the 
opera, a great deal of the ballet—that is, pantomime acting, or the 
unwritten drama—something of Punch and broad caricature, but a small 
proportion of the legitimate drama. In fact the Italians, though highly 
imaginative and susceptible of excitement, are not a dramatic people, 
They have scarcely a comedy which rises above a sketch; and their 
literature, though older than that of either England, France, or Ger- 
many, boasts fewer good tragedies than are possessed by any one of 
those nations. An Italian, indeed, is touched to the heart by the skilful 
representation of the workings of the passions; but he prefers the single 
expression of one absorbing passion, to the complicated action of a variety 
of passions. He sympathizes strongly, but the fixedness of his sympathy 
must not be disturbed by the introduction of any unnecessary episodes, 
His feelings are more moved by the display of one expressive figure, 
than by a well-adapted group containing numerous individuals. He is 
really more thoroughly pleased with an accomplished improvvisatore, than 
by a tragedy of Alfieri; and the first seedling of the Greek drama—an 
interesting monologue—would command his attention as fixedly as 
* Othello” or “ King Lear.”? Expression and simplicity are the twa 
great objects, to attain which the five arts in Italy are at present 
directed. Expression is the first point necessary ; and if simplicity is 
violated, expression becomes either difficult or unattainable. Jntenerire 
ad cuore (to melt the heart) is the motto of the Italian artist, whether 
he be poet, sculptor, painter, or musician. It is this which makes him 
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prefer the Dying Gladiator to a crowded relievo; the pure, touching 
melodies of Bellini to the laboured magnificence of German harmony ; 
and it is this taste, [ am convinced, and not any deficiency of genius or 
imagination, which causes him also to prefer the simpler interest of a 
well-acted opera or ballet to the complications of a tragedy or comedy 
in five acts, with plot and counterplot, and half-a-dozen passions to 
furnish the saneiak 

Doubtless this love for complete unity of interest, this passion for the 
exhibition of concentrated expression, is not the only reason why the 
drama is comparatively neglected in Italy—because the drama might, 
in a great measure, be moulded so as to attain this objéct; and it is 
upon this principle that Alfieri has written his most successful tragedies. 
There is another cause, to meet which the drama cannot be adapted, 
and which is unalterable, because it exists in the peculiar character and 
constitution of this people, in whom the sensual or physical qualities of 
human nature are mixed up in much greater proportion, with reference 
to the intellectual qualities, than they are in the more northern nations. 
Hence, the opera and the serious ballet, to which music is a necessary 
appendage and ingredient, are more attractive to the Italians than they 
are to us of colder climates. For music is sensual, oratory is intellectual ; 
and we prefer oratory, the Italians are devoted to music. The opera 
addresses itself to the senses and the imagination—the drama addresses 
itself to the intellect and the imagination: we go to the play; the Italians 
crowd to the opera. 

From what has been said, it will readily be concluded that at Rome, 
as in other Italian cities, the theatre which claims the highest rank is 
the Opera-House. This theatre was formerly called the Teatro Tor- 
dinone, because it stands in a street the name of which is Strada 
Tordinone ; but its title has since been changed into that of Teatro di 
Apollo, and is now fixed as such in large letters over the entrance. 
Unlike other theatres, the price of admission is constantly varying from 
day to day. For the boxes, you must go to the theatre and make your 
bargain, and think yourself well off if you only pay one-third more than 
the proper value. Upon purchasing a box you do not receive tickets, 
but the key is delivered to you; and at least one of the persons who 
‘kept these keys I know to be the most impudent cheat that Italy ever 
produced. For the pit, the prices are fixed according to the interest of 
the performances ; and the first night of the season, or the first repre- 
sentation of a new opera, is always dearer than those which follow. At 
Rome, not to be present at the first representation of a new opera is not 
only a loss of amusement and a disappointment of cunosity, but the 
omission is considered as a mark of vulgarity, and a stamp of social 
insignificance, which every one would be most anxious to conceal. In 
consequence of this passion, of course the prices are always raised on 
such occasions. It is well worth a stranger's while to make a point of 
being present, for he sees a full assemblage of the upper and middle 
classes of Rome; he hears the most amusing criticisms, and catches 
the most delicate and interesting traits of character. So old and so 
well-known is the universal rush to the opera on the first evening, that 
there is a comedy, “ La prima Sera dell’ Opera,” by De Rossi, one of 
the best Italian dramatists, which is expressly written to ridicule this 
foible of the Romans, and its consequences ; and the author, in his pre- 
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face, states his fears that the point of the satire will be understood in no 
other city of Italy but in Rome. 

Admission to the pit for the first representation, 5 pauls (2s. 1d); 
for the second, if very attractive, 4 pauls (1s. 8d.); for the others, 
3 pauls (1s. 3d.). 

During the Carnival of 1835, Signora Ungher, a German lady, 
appeared as the prima donna, and was always most enthusiastically 
applauded by the Romans. The rest of the corps were mediocre and 
bearable, a circumstance which tended to display the great good humour, 
as well as the delicate ear and nice judgment of a Roman audience, 
When these middling singers succeeded in their parts, they were sure to’ 
receive applause ; when they failed they were rarely hissed, but a false 
note or a ridiculous ornament was received with a universal ‘laugh, as if 
the singer had uttered a good joke. 

The Teatro di Apollo is the only theatre in Rome where the ballet is 
exhibited, unless we except the imitation of it at the puppet theatres ; 
aud as all classes here seem to take a peculiar delight in the per- 
formance, I shall venture a few words on the subject. 

The Romans, doubtless, value all theatrical amusements more highly, 
in consequence of the few opportunities they have of enjoying them : 
their relish is certainly quickened by the short time during which the 
theatres of Rome are permitted to be open, compared with those of other 
towns in Italy; but it is amusing to observe what a predilection the 
have for serious pantomime in particular. All Italians seem to be mah 
pleased with this mode of expressing sentiments and passions, without 
having recourse to words: the Neapolitans even introduce it into 
common life, and demonstrate tweuty things without having uttered a 
syllable ; but the Romans will sit night after night and see the same 
tragic pantomime over and over again, without once exhibiting the signs 


of a tired attention or a flagging imagination, They call them ballets 


(‘‘ balli’’), though there is very little dancing ; and two of these spec- 
tacles were considered a suflicient variety to amuse Rome all the time 
from Christmas to Lent. They are not witnessed languidly, like an old 
ballet in any other capital, but every eye is attentive. The principal 
actors in the dumb show are hailed with the same acclamations as we 
bestow on a Kean or a Kemble ; and the composer of the ballet receives 
more public marks of respect and approbation than would be gained 
from us by a successful tragic poet. The gestures used by the actors 
are generally very graceful and expressive ; but there is one very often 
repeated, which I could not undérstand, and the meaning of which I 
could never learn from Italians themselves. It consists in moving the 
hands very quickly one round the other, in the manner of a child who 
wishes to box and does not know how. 

An Englishman would never think of inventing or using these 
gestures, or applying them in this manner to scenic representation ; and 
it seems as if the animal were more developed in the nature of an 
Italian than it is in the inhabitant of a northern climate: not that ‘his 
intellect is duller or his imagination fainter—quite the contrary—but 
that he is more guided than we are by the impulses and propensities of 
his physical constitution. In all men there are two distinct sets” of 
qualities—those of the mind and those of the body. 1 thé Itafian 
both sets are equally developed, and in equal force ; so that a can With 
May,—vou., XtvVil. NO. CLXXXv. 
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ease explain himself either by speaking, in words, which are the signs 
of the intellect; or he can avail himself of the second set of qualities, 
and express his ideas by gestures, which are the signs of the body ; 
and which, the refore, are used by the inferior animals also, when the ‘Y 
want to demonstrate the/r feelings. But the northern nations, as the 
English and Germans, have the mental qualities superior to those of the 
body, or rather those of the body in subjection to those of the mind, and 
therefore they make use of the intellectual method of communication 
alone, neglecting the bodily method—gestures. 

We might easily trace an analogical difference of the same kind 
between the two races of people, in the manner in which they each cul- 
tivate the same arts. Paimting, in England, has numberless artists who 
excel in landscape, the more intellectual, or rather less sensual branch 
of the art—Italy, who excel in the face and figure, the more sensual 
division, Tn England, sculpture can scarcely be said to exist, or, if it 
exist, to mount higher than ornaments and chimney-pieces—Italy has 
but lately lost her Canova. In music, the Italians have expression, 
melody, and passion; while the Germans boast chords and counter- 
point, and we flourish in canons, catches, fugues, and airs with varia- 
tions. Our comedies have wit and character, our tragedies are unrivalled 
in literature: the Italians have scarcely a comedy, and but few trage- 
dies ; while their opera is the model for Europe, and their ballets are 
never deficient in humour, mimicry, and the perfection of pantomime 
acting. 

The second theatre in Rome, the Teatro Valle, which is situated 
bevond the Pantheon, near the church of S. Eustachio, is also appro- 
priated to music and the opera; though it has also an indifferent com- 
pany of comedians, who act the most wretched trash between the acts 
of the opera, just to give the singers a little more breathing time. — It is 
a well-proportioned and a well-sized house, but very dirty and neglected. 

As the performances at the Teatro Valle are inferior to those of the 
Apollo, and the payment less, so the audience is composed of a lower 
class of persous; but they are more amusing to a stranger, because 
they are less reserved in their conduct, and give freer vent to the sen- 
timents with which the entertainments have affected them, and are not 
ashamed to let out their excitability, their good-humour, and their 
enthusiasm. 

I believe that, on this account, there are few audiences in Europe so 
well calculated as the Roman, particularly the audience of the Valle, to 
develope and encourage the powers of a young singer, or to correct his 
faults. And, moreover, in the Roman theatres great forbearance is 
always shown towards the female performers, whether singers or 
actresses. If they are inditlerent, they are allowed to make their exit 
from the stage in the midst of a dead silence; if they are absolutely 
bad, a laugh may be audible, but very seldom anything more. The 
Teatro di Apollo had a seconda donna not very well qualified for her 
station, and whose vanity and affectation made her defects still more 
visib le: I asked an Italian what was the name of this lady who sang 
so wretchedly ; “ Non sapret,” he answered ; “ é una bestia, ma.” 
(1 don’t know; she is a beast, but— she is a woman.) 

The Romans have a delicate car and a correct taste, and are at the 
same time good-humoured and indulgent. A passage neatly executed, 
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a musical phrase expressively delivered, are sure to be noticed and 
approved ; while a note out of tune, a trip, or a flourish in bad taste, are 
just as sure to be laughed at, and perhaps mimicked, though but seldom 
hissed. The first night of a new opera, particularly if it happen to be 
unsuccessful, is the best opportunity of witnessing this national pecu- 
liarity displayed to its utmost degree. The overture is listened to in 
breathless silence, and no opinion is expressed, except perhaps by a few 
plaudits from some friends of the ‘* maestro,’ as the composer is styled. 
The greater part of the first act also is watched with silence and atten- 
tion; but then if it is found that the music goes on in a humdrum, 
unconnected, or discordant style, the popular indignation bursts out at 
length in an universal horse- laugh; the singers look astonished and 
interchange mournful glances with each other, try to go on, and are 
laughed at again. Perh: aps when the primo tenore is chanting some 
tale of love or misery, a fat gentleman will rise in the pit and tell the 
same tale, using the same notes and action: perhaps when the lady of 
the opera closes her aria with what she deems a brilliant cadenza, she 
will have the satisfaction of hearing it repes ated by some old lady of no 
very high fashion, who is perched aloft in one of the upper boxes. As 
the night proceeds, the chattering and joking in the pit become more 
audible, and the voices of the actors less so, till the curtain drops in the 
midst of good-humoured confusion: the fate of the opera is decided 
without howling or hissing, spite or ill-nature, and the last notes of it 
which ever reach the ear fall from the lips of some one of the audience, 
who hums away the time in passing through a back street on his way 
to bed. 

On the other hand, when an opera is successful, nothing can surpass 
their delight and enthusiasm. In all cases, the overture and first two 
or three movements are listened to in silence—neither applauded nor 
disapproved: as the man of taste gives no opinion of the port after 
dinner, till he has slowly and fairly tried a glass or two. Then come 
the plaudits unbounded and overwhelming, like a cataract. “ Viva ul 
maestro !?( Long live the composer!) “Viva! Viva?’ The “ maestro,” 
who generally is posted in the orchestra, dressed for the occasion in a 
black coat, white cravat, and his hair smartly brushed up, then comes 
forward, makes his bow, and sits down again, But not long is he 
allowed to enjoy the pleasures of repose: the clapping of hands, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, or a big thundering garland made of greens, 
thrown at him from the pit, og shower of esata printed on white 
paper, and let fall from the uppermost boxes, compel him to rise from 
time to time and pay his grateful acknowledgments. You want to listen 
to the opera, but you cannot, because some enthusiast just behind you 
is continually whining into your ear ** Ah, bene! Oh, bello!” at every 
passage that is pretty or expressive. When it is all over, a louder noise 
than ever commences: every one who has had anything to do with the 
new piece is to be brought forward before the audience. The “ maestro” 
who composed the music, the singers who performed it, the poet who 
wrote the words, and the artist who painted the scenes, advance from 
behind the curtain, and march across the stage for the satisfaction of the 
audience, two, three, four, or even five times; and when they have 
applauded to their heart’s content, and made so much noise that they 
can make no more, they retire in knots to some café, and while taking 
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their ice or rosolio, discuss the merits of the late spectacle, as if a 
successful opera were the chef @eurvre of human intellect. 

The Teatro Argentina™, so called from being situated in the Via 
Argentina, ranks here as the third theatre, thiesth many despisers of 
the lyrical drama would claim for it the first place in the order of pre- 
cedence ; for it is the only theatre in Rome appropriated to the legitimate 
drama. Its most usual performances are the best tragedies of the best 
authors (rather a limited range in Italy); but they occasionally indulge 
in comedies and farces. The company of actors is excellent : ‘the most 
insignificant parts are supported with a spirit and cleverness which leave 
nothing to be desired. But in spite of these attractions, the performances 
are but indifferently supported, and that chiefly by foreigners, who go 
there by way of taking an Italian lesson. The throngs of Russians, 
Germans, and Swedes who visit Italy to educate themselves, and not 
for pleasure merely, form a large proportion of the audience; which, 
however, seldom reaches beyond the middle bench of the pit, while the 
music the atres are overflowing. The want of patronage of course 
produces a corresponding falling off in the external dignity of the legi- 
timate drama. The Teatro Argentina, though well- sized and well- 
proportioned, is shabby, dirty, and ill-kept ; the scenery and decorations 
are very inferior, and the dresses are such as would be hissed or laughed 
atin England. In fact, there is no circumstance which displays the 
different degree of success obtained by the two rival dramas in a stronger 
light, than the state in which we sce their respective wardrobes. The 
attort: parlanti, the “ speaking actors,’’ or actors of the legitimate 
drama, are clad in a collection of tagrag-and-bobtail which would dis- 
grace Bartlemy Fair, with a coat of one century and small clothes of 
the next, and a wig which belongs to the middle ages. The ladies 
generally displ iy a total absence of costume, and appear in some calico 
or stuff of an every-day fashion, which they probably wore on the last 
Sunday or Festa, and intend to wear on the next. On the other hand, 
the allori cantanti—or opera singers, or actors of the lyrical drama, are 
sometimes overloaded with gold, jewels, and feathers, and at other times 
exhibit an accuracy and elegance of costume, which require no less taste 
and expense to attain. The opera-houses are daubed over with marble, 
gilding, and looking-glass ; while the theatres which confine themselves to 
Alfieri, Silvio Pellico, De Rossi, and other sterling authors, are dingy, 
neglected, and can scarcely atford to pay the urchin who sweeps the cob- 
webs from their boxes and benches.—Admission to the pit of the Teatro 
Argentina, 2 pauls, or 10d. English. ™ 

The Teatro Capranica, in the Piazza Capranica, is not a small theatre, 
and is much neater and brighter than the Argentina, in spite of its 
silver name; for it is better attended, and can therefore better afford 
little outlay of paint and gold-leaf, because it condescends to consult 
the popular taste, and does not care a rush for legitimacy and the 
unities. Tere you may see the actress of all-work, a lady who performs 
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* The expression “ Teatro Argentina,” a masculine noun agreeing with a 
feminine adjective, might appear a false concord and a grammatical error; but it is 
only an abbreviated method of speaking, and the ellipsis fully supplied is this, 
“ Teatro della Via Argentina.’ Such apparent errors are frequent in familiar 
Italian expressions, but, upon investigating them, they are always found to agree 
perfectly with the rules of grammar, 
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ten different characters within a quarter of an hour: here we have 
farces broader than broad—melodramas dark, bloody, and mysterious, 
with translations or hashes of the last new piece which has made a hit 
in England, France, or Germany. The comedians are not bad, but 
they throw singing, and in fact music altogether, overboard; for the 
band which scrapes, and rasps, and trumps betweev the acts, is as bad 
as it would be possible to collect in a civilized country. It is difficult to 
conceive how people with such nice ears as the lowest of the Romans 
have can submit to such a combination of discords. But the manager 
trusts to other attractions to fill his house. Te orders his scene-painter 
to make a picture of the most horrible incident in his bloodiest melo- 
drama, or of the most absurd scene in his broadest farce, and these are 
hung about the market-places and the principal streets, with the same 
view that a wild-beast man exhibits the portraits of his menagerie. The 
market before the portico of the Pantheon, being a place of great resort, 
is often half-tapestried over with these advertisements of rival theatres, 
which contend with each other, as well as with Punch and the puppet- 
shows, in the gaudiness of their painted baits for an audience.—The 
admission to the pit of the Capranica is 1 paul, or 5d. English. 

In order to give anything like a clear idea of the Teatri Pallacorda 
and Pace, it will be necessary to premise that there exists in Italy a 
class of theatres to which there is nothing exactly analogous in England. 
The “ Volkstheater,” or popular theatre of Germany, gives a similar 
specics of entertainment, but we have nothing which corresponds so 
closely. In our great theatres (Covent Garden, before the present 
management, for instance), there are the boxes for the gentry and the 
aristocracy, When they deign to come; the pit for the middle classes and 
for sober-minded single men, and the miserable, hot, stinking galleries 
for the populace. | Now these galleries are a disgrace to the humanity 
and benevolence of a civilized people. Instances have been known of 
persous dying of heat én the galleries of our great theatres. Even the 
French, good as their theatrical arrangements generally are, have their 
‘* Paradis,’’ which answers to the place occupied by our “‘ Gods.” But 
the Italians will have nothing to do with such an abomination. They 
say, “ We cannot afford to pay the admission-price to your fine pit and 
boxes, and so we will have a pit and boxes of our own, We will have a 
theatre to ourselves, our wives, and our daughters, and the élite of the 
bourgeoisie shall occupy the boxes, and we, the gentlemen, will fill the 
pit, upon the same plan as the Gran Signori at the Tordinone.”” Thus 
the gallery system is altogether rejected, and palchi and platea, boxes 
and pit, make the two grand divisions of an Italian theatre. 

These popular theatres are all built upon one plan—if that may be 
called a hy which is only an after-thought and an adaptation. They 
are all of them evidently constructed within the shell of some large 
oblong building, which had originally been used for other purposes, but 
was afterwards gutted and cleared to obtain the requisite space. Some- 
times the partitions of two or three dwelling-houses have been removed, 
the principal walls being le/t untouched ; and even the cellars have been 
thrown open to give greater altitude. Thus in order to enter the Teatro 
Pace at Rome, it is necessary to descend by several steps from the 
street; and the pit and the first row of boxes are found to be on the 
ordinary level of a cellar. At Rome, the circumstance of a building being 
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half buried is nothing extraordinary, and is often merely a proof of its 
antiquity, or of its having been raised upon the foundations of an ancient 
building. V egetable earth and rubbish have accumulated round some 
of the Roman ruins to the depth of thirty, or even forty feet. But, in 
this instance, all the neighbourhood of the Teatro Pace ‘the Piazza 
Navona, for example—retains nearly its ancient level; is still, with its 
neighbour the Pantheon, subject to inundations of the Tiber, and 
during such an event, the stage, pit, and first row of boxes in the Teatro 
Pace would be tlooded with water. There is besides, at Naples, a still 
more ludicrous instance of the application of cellars for theatrical 
exhibitions : on entering the Teatro Fenice, at the level of the street, it 
is necessary to descend tio flights of stairs in order to arrive at the pit; 
so that the third or uppermost tier of boxes is on a level with the ground 
Gown. 1 was surprised to find the gilding and ornaments of this sub- 
terrancan place of amusement much better than its situation would 
seem to deserve; but, after all, may not the coolness of such a position 
be a recommendation in a hot climate, instead of a reason for ridicule ? 

As the theatre is thus merely a lining which has been appended to 

some formerly-existent huilding, its proportions and design must not be 
c expec ted to display much elegance or even convenience. The stage is 
generally so narrow, that one good hop would carry a man from one side 
of it to the other: ‘the pit is quite level, not gradually inclined so as to 
assist the spectators sitting on one bench in looking over the shoulders 
of those on the bench before them: the boxes, instead of forming a 
horse-shoe curve or an ellipse, start from the stage at right angles on 
each side, and are met by a straight row of boxes at right angles also ; 
so that the ground plan of the theatre is an exact parallelogram or 
oblong, of which one end is the stage, and the other end and the two 
sides are occupied by boxes. Of course the persons in the two sides 
can see nothing of the stage or the actors, unless they sit with their 
heads poked out of their box during the whole performance ; but as they 
can hear the music, and see, and be seen by the persons in the boxes 
opposite, that is sufficient to content them. 

The entertainments given at these popular places of amusement are 
even more varied than at the theatres frequented by their betters. Some 
offer an opera upon their diminutive stage, which is always the 
favourite opera of the day, and generally the same which is being per- 
formed at the great theatre of the place. ‘The actors, in that case, are 
either broken-down singers who are verging towards the end of their 
course, or very young aspirants who are just stepping on the first staves 
of the ladder of ambition; the odds and ends and sweepings of other 
opera-houses fill up any vacancy, and the whole is held together by one 
or two competent second-rate performers. An opera is thus got through 
somehow or other, by the omission of all unnecessary scenas, recitatives 
and symphonies, and for those who are fond ofa laugh or a sneer, there 
is plenty of opportunity. -But the stranger who visits these resorts with 
a proper tone of mind will find that the smile of ridicule which at first 
settles on his lip will exchange its expression for that of benevolent 
pleasure, when he sees a crowded assembly of men and women, few 
much elevated above the labouring class, atteutively and enthusiastically 
enjoying an operatic entertainment, instead of going about in search for 
the ambiguous indelicacies of a farce, or the horrors of a melodrama, as 
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people in their circumstances would do in this country. If the singers 
are not excellent, they are sull sutliciently good to please their audience; 
and many of the old stagers, though they are worn out and can sing no 
lounger, have yet great taste and a highly-finished musical education, (as 
they mostly have fallen from higher theatres,) which are not lost either 
upon an observant audience, or those debutants who form the Junior 
part of the company. Thus the popular theatres are the school of taste, 
of music, and of acting; and most of the singing wonders, who are 
afterwards distributed over every province in Europe, have at one time 
or another appeared, and received instruction on these humble boards, 
The people who attend, gain refinement, as well as find amusement; they 
are taught to sympathize with their superi rs, for they can draw ple asure 
at a rivulet of the same fountain with them ; and they learn content, for 
they can partake in the same enjoyme nts, though less in degree, as their 
masters and rulers. What a blessing would it be for England could 
there be similar establishments under proper restrictions, in order, by 
their means to rescue our inferior classes from the tyranny of gin-shops, 
demagogues, methodists, and other causes of evil under which at present 
they pine and labour, without hope of alleviation! 

Another object to which the popular theatres are devoted, is the dis- 
play of local manners, costume, history, and language. Small as Italy 
is, its people exhibit more variety, in every respect, than perhaps the 
people of any country of equal size. Each Ttalian state has its own 
dialect, as well as its own costume; and these dialects are not like our 
Yorkshire or Somersetshire slang, loose corruptions, which can claim no 
separate existence when put in competition with the current language 
of good society; no—each Ltalian dialect is to a certain degree fixed, 
has in most instances, and perhaps in all, a published glossary or 
dictionary of its terms, and can boast its books and its authors. Nor 
can they be called vulgar, for their expressions are frequently pleasing 
and even elegant; and many persons of fashion and education affect a 
dash of some dialect which happens to suit their fancy. The late King 
of Sardinia delighted to talk Picdmontese, which, however, is rather a 
— language than a dialect; and the Teatro San Carlino, or little 
San Carlo, at Naples, is said to be occasionally visited by members of 
the royal family, for the sake of its Neapolitan idioms. The Italian 
states consider themselves almost as distinct nations, call each other 
forestier’, or * foreigners,” and have each their separate history, Hence 
‘the demand for a popular theatre, to illustrate the peculiarities of each. 

At Rome, to which I must confine myself, the Teatro Pallacorda 
undertakes that office. It stands not far from the Borghese Palace, and 
is a little, dirty, narrow house, built in the usual oblong shape, where, 
at a very cheap rate, one may see popular performances, hear Roman 
slang, and occasionally have a specimen of the old Italian comedy of 
characters, to which Harlequin and Scaramouch are necessary appen- 
dages. The price of a pit ticket is 6 bajocchi, or 3d. of our money, 

The Teatro Pace is a much less remarkable place of amusement than 
that last mentioned. In design and arrangement it is much the same 
as the Pallacorda, except that it is a little larger and a little cleaner. 
But airiness and neatness are qualities which a modern Roman will 
never put into competition with amusement; and so the dirty Pallacorda 
was full of spectators, and the clean Pace empty. I find a memorandum, 
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that the principal actress here had only one eye, and that it gave her 
considerable trouble to turn her blind side constantly away from the 
audience. Admission to the pit 8 bajocchi, or 4d. English. 

To close the list, and complete the subject, | may just mention the 
two little puppet theatres which are occasionally opened. The Teatro 
Fiano, in the Corso, is clean, and the exhibitions there are very amusing 
if one is not too near the stage. The Conquest of Mexico by Pizarro, 
concluding with a general action in which the puppets fight con furore, 
was admirably executed. The voice of the persons who read the 
respective parts was admitted by means of a sort of little Venetian 
blind on each side of the stage. In the ballet which succeeded, 
pirouettes, leaps, and various intricate steps, were performed with suffi- 

cient accuracy and absurdity to be ridiculous. Pit ticket 5 bajocchi 
(2h i ). 

There is another and inferior, and I believe anonymous theatre in the 
Piazza Navona, the leading characteristics of which are sentimental 
(ona drums and clarionettes. Admission to the boxes 5 bajoechi, 

(24d.) ; to the pit, 3 bajocchi (14¢d.). 
D. 





THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS,* 
A BALLAD. 


By Leicu Hunt. 


Kina Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court ; 

The nobles fill’d the benches round, the ladies by their side, 

And ‘mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he sigh‘d : 
And truly ‘twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 


Ramp'd and roar’d the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like bears, a wind went with their paws ; 
With wallowing might and stifled roar they roll’d on one another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air ; 

Said Francis, then, * Faith, gentlemen, we're better here than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o'erheard the King, a beauteous, lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seem’d the same ; 
She thought, The Count my lover is brave as brave can be ; 

He surely would do wond'rous things to show his love of me ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine; 

I'll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory will be mine.— 


She dropp'd her glove to prove his love, then look’d at him and smiled ; 
He bow d, and in a moment leap'd among the lions wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain’d the place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's face. 

* By God!” cried Francis, “rightly done !’’ and he rose from where he sat ; 
“No love,” quoth he, “ but vanity, sets love a task like that.” 





* See the story in St. Foix's History of Paris, who quotes it from Brantome. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 


“Tuere is nothing in the papers, and nobody in the streets,” said 
Charles Bouverie, as with a disconsolate air he flung down the ‘ Times,’ 
and turned away from the window. I may as well write to Audley- 
place, and say that they must kill their own partridges this year; I 
can’t leave town.’”? Charles went towards the table, but he had no 
lady-like powers of filling four sheets with nothing, and the letter was 
soon sealed. Again he was thrown upon his resources ; which have 
always appeare d to me the very worst things on which an unfortunate 
individual can be thrown in the w ay of amusement. He looked round 
the room: there was one ge ‘ntleman asleep—Charles envied him; and 
another reading the third side of a newspaper,—he was one of those 
who never omit even an advertisement—the fourth side yet remained, 
and Charles envied him too. The fact was, that though, of course, it is 
the most enviable position in the world, that of having nothing to do, 
yet one requires to be used to it. Now our hero had been accustomed 
to the very reverse. Left an orphan to the care of three uncles,—the 
first intended him for a cle ‘rgyman; saw to his Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ; and fully impresse «l upon his nephew’s mind the paramount 
importance of University honours. Hlowever, he died; and the second 
uncle insisted on the senior wrangler taking a place in his counting- 
house. A will of his own in a young man without a shilling is a su- 
perfluity, and Charles took his place on a high stool at a high desk. 
Just then the third uncle died. He had troubled his head very little 
about “the only hope of the family” during his life; but after all, the 
last recollections are often the best, and he recollec ted his nephew to 
some purpose. Charles Bouverie was left sole heir to a fine fortune ; 
for the elder Mr. Bouverie died just as he had realized the sum on 
which he meant to enjoy himself. To the best of our belief, he had 
seen the pleasure ; for the enjoyment of spending money is nothing to 
that of making it. Charles gave up the ledger as he had given up 
Euclid; removed to an hotel in the gayer part of town; devoted his 
mornings to the club instead of the counting-house ; and intended to 
be the happiest of men, in the full indulgence of the dolce far mente. 
Unfortunately, the art of doing nothing requires some learning; and 
Charles, though he would not have owned the truth on any account, 
was the least in the world puzzled what to do with himself. London 
was very empty, and he had as yet but few acquaintance; while he 
could not help regretting his annual visit at Audley-place. A month 
of partridges and pheasants is a very real pleasure to a young man 
country-bred —and forced to spend the other eleven in town. 

Our hero approached the window,—that resource of the destitute. 
There was nothing to be seen, even in St. James’s-street! Three hack- 
ney-coaches, and two women in pattens passed by; also a man with an 
umbrella dripping, which he held rather over a brown paper parcel than 
himself: at last, a bright spot appeared just above the palace, the rain 
seemed to melt into luminous streaks on the sky, and the rain-drops 
that had sprinkled all over the panes of glass began to gather into two 
or three large drops, and to descend slowly along the surface. They 
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would have done to bet upon, but there was no one to bet with. The 
pavement began to dry, and Charles decided on a walk. He reached 
the clubs, and stood there for five minutes deliberating whether he 
should turn to the right hand or to the left, having no necessity for 
turning to either 5 and here we cannot but say that necessity is “an 
injured angel.” He, she, or it—is never but harsh, stern, and unpity- 
ing; and * cruel necessity ”’ is the phrase par distinction of all parted 
lovers. Now I hold that necessity merits more amiable adjectives ;— 
what a great deal of trouble is s ved the reby. ‘To an undecided person 
like myself, the inevitable is invaluable. Before Charles had done 
standing like Hercules in the allegory between Pleasure and Virtue, 
alias the right and left of St. James’s-street-—a cabriolet drove rapidly 
up to the door. 

“My dear fellow!” said its occupier, “Tam in search of you. I 
want you to go down with me to my aunt’s, and stay there till Wednes- 
day. Her house is within three miles of Croydon, so you could be 
back in town at an hour’s notice. Let me take you to your hotel, and 
thence I shall get you to drive me down.’ 

Charles accepted the offer with the gratitude of a desperate man; it 
was just what suited him, and he sprung into the cabriolet in the gayest 

virits. Horace Langham, the knight who thus had delivered him from 
the dragon ennui, had long been the object of his especial envy. He 
was a young man about town, good-looking, well dressed, with all the 
externals of a gentleman, quite unquestionable. The few needful 
preparations were soon made, and as they settled themselves in the 
stanhope, Langham said, “1 have made you drive us down, for my 
horse has been overworked lately. My aunt unluckily has a great pre- 
judice against strange servants: but there is a nice little country-inn 
close by, so yours will do very well.” 

The conversation was for a time very animated, for Horace knew 
something about every one who was anybody; and was very well in- 
clined to tell all he knew. Anecdotes though, like other treasures, must 
come to an end; and Charles took advantage of a pause to ask if Mrs. 
Langham had any family. 

** Only a niece,’ was the reply. 

“Is she pretty ?”’ asked his companion, 

“Not if you put it to my conscience,” said the other; “ but she is 
likely to be rich : will that do as well?” 

Charles coloured, from “a complication of disorders.”’ First he was 
quite shy enough to be annoyed at its being supposed that he cared 
whether there were any young ladies in the world or not; and, second- 
ly, he was quite romantic enough to be shocked at the idea of money 
supplying the want of a pretty face. Tle was relieved from his embar- 
rassment by Mr. Langham’s snatching the reins from his hand, and 
exclaiming, “ Bouverie, we must drive back to town immediately | I 
have forgotten my aunt’s netting silk—she will never forgive me !—old 
ladies are so cursedly unreasonable. Why did she plague me about her 
horrid silks? However, if we make haste, we shall yet be in time for 
dinner.—I wonder why old women are left in the w orld!” 

Without waiting for Charles’s reply, he put the horse to its utmost 
speed, and drove furiously back to town. The drive was now any thing 
but agreeable: a heavy shower of rain beat directly in their faces, and 
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ILorace’s conversation was confined to maledictions on all elderly gen- 
tlewomen, and lamentations on his own ill-luck, in having any thing to 
do with them. The particular shop was reached; the silk was pro- 
cured, and again they took the road to Croydon. 

The rain continued to fall in torrents, and Langham’s spirits seemed 
to have fallen with the barometer. In sullen silence he continued to 
drive ata furious rate, till Bouverie’s sympathies were awakened on 
behalf of his horse: he was just about “to hint a fault and hesitate 
dislike,” when the clock of a church in the distance struck six. 

“It is of no use now,” exclaimed the impatient driver, slackening 
his speed. ‘ We are too late for dinner,—the thing of all others that 
puts my aunt out; T must lay the blame upon you, she can’t say any- 
thing to you as a stranger. We must go and dine at that confounded 
inn.” 

Wringing wet, they arrived at a disconsolate-looking inn, ‘The Swan.’ 
Truly such a sign only could have swung in such weather. A fire was 
hastily lighted in the best parlour, from whence the smoke drove them ; 
and they took refuge in the kitchen redolent with the smell of re- 
cently fried onions, varied with tobacco; for two men sat on one side 
the fire employed with two pipes. A very tough beefsteak was pro- 
duced after some delay, badly dressed, for the chimney smoked ; this 
was washed down with some execrable wine,—half cape, half brandy, 
but called ‘sherry.’ Charles could far better have endured these minor 
discomforts than his companion’s ill-humour. Controlled towards 
himself, it broke with double fury on the heads of the landlady and 
the kitehen-maid. Charles wondered at this in a man whom he had 
always seen so full of gaiety and good-humour; but Charles had still 
many things to learn. 

Dinner over, time given for ‘my aunt’s afternoon nap not to be 
disturbed,” they set off for the ‘ Manor-Ilouse,’ as it was called. The 
rain was quite over, but the glistening drops on the green sprays of the 
hawthorn and ash reflected the moonlight, which was now breaking 
through the masses of dark cloud. A sweet breath came from the late 
primroses and the early violets in the hedges of the lane through which 
they had to pass. Had Bouverie been alone he could have loitered on 
his way; but his companion had long since merged the poetical in the 
sarcastic,—if the former quality had ever entered into his composition. 
They soon arrived at the place of their destination, and entered by a 
picturesque old gate overhung with ivy; a gravel-walk, and a few stone 
steps, led into the hall. A sedate-looking butler met them there, and 
said, with a tone and air equally solemn, “ Mrs. Langham, my mistress, 
waited dinner for you one quarter of an hour; the Major’s rice was 
sadly overdone.”’ 

‘No fault of mine, my good Williams, I assure you,’ 
Langham, hurrying on to the sitting-room. 

It was large, square, and dark ; and a voice, that seemed to Charles 
singularly shrill, came from the upper end,—*‘ Caroline, my dear, you 
have spilt the water.” 

He had no time for further observation, when he was led up to a very 
tall, upright-looking old lady, in a very tall, upright arm-chair, and was 
presented in turn to Mrs. Langham, her brother, Major Fanshawe, and 
to Miss Langham. 


? exclaimed 
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* TTorace,”’ said the old lady, “ you kept us waiting dinner a whole 
quarter of an hour.” 

* Yes,”’ continued the Major, ‘ ‘** and my rice was done to a jelly.” 

“Tt was no fault of mine,” cried the nephew ; “ there stands the 
real culprit. Mr. Bouverie forgot his dressing-case, and we had to 
drive back for it.”’ 

Mrs. Langham’s face lost the courteous smile it had summoned up to 
receive the stranger, and the Major turned aside with a look which said, 
as plainly as a look could say—and looks speak very plainly sometimes 
—* What effeminate puppies young men of the present day are !’ 

Between rage and confusion, Charles could hardly find ‘his way toa 
seat, where he sat 


“Tn angry wonder, and in silent shame.” 


There was, however, no occasion for him to talk. Horace led the conver- 
sation, and was very amusing ; though, unfortunately for Charles, he had 
already heard both ‘the scandal and the stories during their drive down. 
He employed his time in taking a survey of the party. Major Fanshawe 
was a well- “pre served, military-looking man; and it gave him at least 
ten minutes’ consideration to decide whether he wore a wig or not. At 
last he came to the conclusion that it was the most natural-looking wig 
that he had ever seen. The old lady took up less time: she seemed 
staid and severe ; and he turned to the younger one. She took up even 
less time ; for the urn almost hid her face, and all he could distinguish 
was a diuge quantity of curls. Now, if there was one thing he hated 
more than another it was a crop. Like most young men who have 
always some divinity for the time being whereby to judge of “* common 
mortals,” he had his standard of perfection, and Giulietta Grisi re igned 
at this moment his “faney’s queen.’? Her small classic head put to 
shame what he somewhat irreverently called, in his own mind, “ a mop 
of hair.”” Any little interest that might yet have remained was put to 
Hight ; when, at length, after many efforts, he hazarded a question— 
‘Do you play ?”? and the reply was a single, stiff, hard-hearted ‘ No.” 
Now, a young lady without music was, in his eyes, like a flower without 
perfume. Matters were made still worse when the tea-things were 
removed, and she drew towards her a large wicker-basket, from whence 
peeped out flannel, calico, tape, Ke. Charles turned away his head, 
and encountered an encouraging look from the Major, who had drawn 
nearer towards him. Fanshawe began to talk of the weather; and his 
auditor was fairly astonished to find how much he had to say about it. 
He had all but counted the rain-drops ; and he was quite aware of every 
gleam of sunshine that they had had since the morning. He then 
communicated the important fact that the Manor House fronted due 
south, and that it was situated on an eminence, which rendered it per- 
fectly dry. “* Very necessary for an old house like this. Our house, 
Sir, is a very old one ;—it has the reputation of a ghost. By the bye, 
that puts me in mind of a very curious—indeed, | may say uncommon 
—circumstance which happ ened to me when I was a boy. I was about 
cight—no, let me see, I was nearly nine. Yes, it was nine ; for my 
birth-day is in February, and the event to which I allude happened in 
November, Well,—for I am sure you must be impatient for the story 
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young people always like ghost stories,—I had been in bed some time. 
My father always insisted on our going soon to rest. You know the old 
proverb, 
‘ Early to bed, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. — 


T had been in bed some time. Perhaps I had gone to sleep a little later 

than usual ; for it was a stormy night, and [ never was a sound sleeper. 
My digestion i is not good: I am therefore obliged to be very regular in 
my hours. Your dressing- -case, Sir, did me a great deal of harm to-day ; 

—we waited dinner half an hour, and the rice was overdone. How- 
ever, | always make great excuses for young people. When I was a 
youth, I was somewhat of a coxcomb myself; indeed, I think, at any 
time of life, people should never be indifferent to their appearance. [ 
often tell my sister and niece they are too careless. —But | am keeping 
your curiosity on the rack all this time. So, to return to my story. 

I had been asleep some time, when I was suddenly awakened by what 
appeared to me a violent blow on the chest. I started up in my bed ; 

I could perceive no one, though the rushlight was still burning. —We 
were always allowed a rushlight.—I jumped up, and ran to my mother’s 
dressing-room ; I heard the clock strike twelve, as I thought, though 
afterwards it turned out to be only eleven. Still, as you may easily 
suppose, it added to my alarm; for twelve o’clock is, as you know, a 
disagreeable time to be thinking of ghosts—it being the hour pecu- 
liarly appropriated to their appearance. However, | communicated my 
alarm in perfect safety, and my bedchamber was carefully searched, 
without discovering the slightest cause for fear. My father was a little 
inclined to be angry; but, as my mother justly observed, there were 
many things for which there was no accounting. You see, my dear 
young friend,”’—the Major’s heart had quite warmed to his patient 
listener,—“ I may well quote Shakspeare’s profound remark, which may 
have escaped your notice hitherto,— 

‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.’ 


Charles was saved the painful necessity of a reply, by a call on his 
attention from the other part of the room, and hearing his friend saying, 
‘Oh, Bouverie is a capital tredrille player ; he used to play it with his 
uncle. It is the very game for a small circle in the country.” 

Our hero could not deny the fact—for a fact it actually was ;—but 
how it had reached Langham was to him matter of great surprise, 
Down he sat to the table with Mrs. Langham and the Major, to devote 
the rest of the evening to spadille, manille,and basto. At ten, the 
tray came in, with refreshments much lighter than were ever meant to 
follow a dinner bad as his own had been ; but, as the Major observed, 

** suppers were so bad for the digestion.” “At half-past ten, bed-candles 
were brought in, and “we breakfast punctually at eight ” was formally 
announced by Mrs. Langham. 

To bed he went—hungry, weary, but not the least sleepy ; and he lay 
awake, thinking whether it would be possible to return to ‘Loodon the 
next morning. He was the last to make his appearance ; for he had 
divers misgivings respecting a ¢éte-d-téte with Fanshawe, who he saw at 
once had that worst bump developed that can adorn the head of a bore 
—viz., long-story-tellativeness. 
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He entered: Miss Langham’s face was again hidden by the umn; 
but he had a side view of “* that odious crop.” Mrs. Langham inquired, 
with old-fashioned politeness, how he had passed the night ; so did the 
Major. “Saw no ghosts ?”? and forthwith recommenced of ‘Sa most 
curious, | may say unaccountable, thing which hap pened to me when I 


was a little hoy.” It was long enough the previous evening ; but at 
breakfast it was interminable, being ever and anon interrupted by — 
ful of egg ;—** An egg is very light; I always eat one at breakfast 5” 


and by slices of toast, accompanied with “Never touch new bread ; 
but toast is easily digested.” A light, however, was thrown on the 
motive of their visit; for Horace was evidently awr petites soins with 
Caroline Langham. 

After breakfast, all looked towards the windows; but the rain was 
pitiless, and the sky was of that sombre and unbroken dulness which 
bespeaks a whole day’s rain, at least. The Major challenged Charles 
to a came at chess, of which nothing worse need be said, than that it 
began before ten, and lasted till half- past four; when, saying that it 
could be finished the next day, his opponent hurried Charles off with an 
injunction to try and dress in time for dinner. 

He was dressed in ample time, for he had no motive to linger on the 
pleasant duties of the toilette—the only duties that T know of to which 
the term pleasant can be applied. The dinner was certainly the very 
perfection of a plain dinner, and to that Charles chiefly devoted his 
attention, taking especial care not to divert Miss Langham’ s attention 
from Horace’s whispers by any indiscreet questions. The evening was 
again ruled by those three Fates, Spadille, Manilie, and Basto—but as 
they were separating for the night, Charles said to his friend, “ Of course 
the least you can do for me will be to ask me to the wedding! a 

Horace laughed, and said, “ Well, poor little thing—TI suppose [ must 
take pity upon her some day or other. One comfort is, that when she 
is my wife, she cannot be so very fond of me.’ 

No man likes to hear of the conquest of another, and Charles made 
no effort to prolong the conversation. The next morning was bright, 
as if the day were as glad as himself of their coming departure. He 
also most ingeniously out-manceuvered the Major, by first approaching 
the window to admire the garden ; next stepping out upon the turf, and 
then walking off as fast as he could, resolved that he would not be found till 
two o’clock, when the stanhope was ordered to the door. The day was 
delightful—the sunshine entered into the spirits, and the soft warm air 
was freighted with odours from a garden prodigal in sweets. 

From the flower-garden he wandered into a little wilderness which 
communicated with an orchard, Charles paused for a moment to admire 
the cherry-trees, covered with fruit, whose yellowish green was just be- 
ginning to wear a tiuge of red on the side next the sun; when suddenly 
he espied the Major—gun in hand. He then remembered that he had 
been vowing vengeance against the sparrows at breakfast. The morning 
was too lovely to waste on stories of —‘* When I was a little boy ;” so 


he darted behind a tree, and prepared to make his escape unseen. Now, 


whether his stir among the branches disturbed the birds, or whether the 
Major thought that he had carried his gun quite long enough without 
discharging it, we know not; but at that moment he fired. Charles 
received the shot in his leg, and, stumbling against a tree, struck his 
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head with such violence, that he fell stunned on the ground. When he 
recovered his senses he found himself in bed, with a gentleman at his 
elbow, who allowed no one but himself to speak. 

On this part of our narrative we need not dwell—but the unfortunate 
Visitor was confined for a week to his bed. The fever under which he 
suffered rendered even an attempt to amuse him dangerous; but before 
the week was over he had learned to think Mrs. Langham the kindest 
old lady in the world; and that the Major was to be endured, now 
that he was not stowed to say above five words atatime. He had also 
discovered that Miss Langham had a low sweet voice, and the light step 
of a sylph. He was pronounced equal to sitting up for a few hours; it 
is almost worth while to be an invalid for the sake of that permission. 

“We placed | you in this room at Caroline’s suggestion,” said Mrs. 
Langham; “ it is the one which she occupies, and opens into her own 
little morning room. As she very justly observed, you could then have 
change, the moment it was needed, without any fatigue.’ 

Accordingly he was wheeled on the sofa into the adjoining apartment, 
and left for a little while to recover from the exertion, with an assurance 
that she and her niece would soon be with him, Charles took the op- 
portunity of looking about him ; and the survey very much raised Miss 
Langham in his estimation,—there was so much feminine taste in the 
arrangement of the various trifles scattered round, There was a pretty 
and well-furnished bookcase: he read the titles on the backs of several, 
and perceived both French and Italian authors mingled with the 
English. A number of engravings hung on the walls, all chosen with 
reference to their subjects, all of which had a little touch of sentiment. 
Some fresh flowers, grouped as only those who have an eye for colours 
can group them, were upon the table, and a basket of choice plants was 
in the window ; a guitar rested on a stand of music; in short, nothing 
was wanting that Charles deemed essential in a lady’s room. He was 
not left long to his meditations—his hostess and her niece re-appeared, 
and he was soon engaged in a very pleasant conversation. 

Mrs. Langham was called suddenly away; and for a few minutes 
there was a pause—broken by Charles asking the young lady—* If she 
had any friends that were musical ?”’ 

“ No,” replied Caroline. ‘ Indeed we have very few neighbours ; my 
aunt has outlived most of her own friends, and is reluctant to make new 
ones. We see few strangers, excepting an acquaintance whom Horace 
now and then brings down—or some old companions of my uncle’s 

There was something in the familiar appellation “ Horace” that 
jarred on Charles’s ear—and there was another pause: after which he 
could think of nothing better to say, than— 

** Mr. Langham 1s a very gentlemanlike young man !” 

* Do you think so,” replied his companion coldly. 

Charles tried to get a glance at her face, but it was hidden by the 
curls which fell forward as she bent over her knitting. 

* And very witty,”’ continued Bouverie. 

“* Nay,” said Caroline, “ there [ cannot agree with you, Ridicule is 
not wit. He is amusing, for he goes a great deal into society, and 
retails all he there collects—but I never heard him make an original 
remark in my life.’’ 


“ He scems, however, a great fayourite of yours!’ exclaimed the in- 
valid, hastily. 
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‘Ah, well!”’ returned the young lady; “ I do not wish to under- 
value your friend—lI see you are half affronted—but a favourite of mine 
my cousin never was, nor never can be. He is far too selfish.” 

Charles felt a most ungenerous sensation of pleasure, which however 
he checked, and magnanimously resolved to change the subject. 

“| wonder at seeing a guitar,’’ said he, ‘‘ as you say you have no 
musical friends?” 

“] do not keep my guitar,” replied Caroline, laughing, “ for my 
friends—but for myself !”’ 

** But of what use is it to you?” asked the invalid. 

** Not of much use, certainly ; ; but a great deal of pleasure !” 

* Pleasure !—what pleasure ?”’ 

“Oh, you may not be fond of music—but T am.” 

* Still, as you do not play it—I do not comprehend the good of the 
instrument !”’ 

“ But I do play it!’’ interrupted Caroline. 

* Why !"’ exclaimed Charles, ‘f you told me, the first evening, that 
you did not play!” 

“ Ah, I thought that you meant tredille !" 

Bouverie almost sprang from the sofa, 

“ My dear Miss Langham, I am so passionately fond of music ; do 
lay by your knitting and take your guitar !”’ 

“With pleasure, if it will kee ‘p you quiet!”? So saying, with equal 
grace and simplicity, she began to sing an Italian barcarolle. 

The light fell on her face, which was turned towards her listener, who 
perceived for the first time how ve ry pretty it was. The fact was, that 
he had never looked at her before. We need pursue the subject no 
farther :—a lady—a guitar—and a wounded cavalier—can have but one 
denouement—a declaration—and it came in due time; that is, before 
the week was out. 

** You must let me speak to your aunt,” said Charles Bouverie, the 
morning after. 

“ My dear aunt!’’ said Caroline, blushing one of those sweet bright 
blushes which so soon forsake the cheek; “ you must not mind a little 
opposition at first.’’ 

** She favours Mr. Langham then ?”’ 

* Certainly not; but colouring still more deeply, “ your want of 
furtune—— !”’ 

“ My want of fortune! 
lionaire !”’ 

The matter was soon explained. Horace had brought his friend down 
half as a convenience—half as a foil—and to prevent any possible 
danger, had represented him as poor: all mistakes were soon cleared 
up. Settlements and diamonds—blond and britska were arranged with 
a possible despatch ; and Mr. and Mrs. Bouverie were soon announced 

“the happy pair, gone during the honey-moon to Paris.”” The only 
as heard on the subject was one expressed by Horace Langham— 
“Very provoking a man must not marry his aunt! Now that Caro- 
line is so well provided for, my aunt is a speculation well worth consi- 


deration.”’ 


* cried Charles; “ why I am all but a mil- 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 


BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT, 


Some of our sinecurists, and all our officials, will sincerely congratulate 
themselves on being Britons, when they learn what small sobnrion are paid 
to public functionaries in the State of Alabama. The governor—the state 
executive —the arbiter of life and death—has 2000 dollars a year, about the 
same as a first-rate merchant's clerk, No house allowed, not even a shanty ; 
so he occupies an apartment in a boarding-house at Tuscalossa, the seat of 
government. IT understand he regrets having given up his practice as a 
lawyer, and contemplates resuming it, even before his appointment expires, 
The highest salary paid to a judge is 1750 dollars, and a man of eminence 
will not accept the office, unless under peculiar circumstances ;—for instance, 
a lawyer, who had acquired a large fortune, and wished to retire from prac- 
tice, but could not disengage himself from his clients, applied to the Legis- 
lature, got himself appointed to the bench, and so became disqualified for 
practice, 

Mobile Theatre is a new and well-proportioned building, capable of con- 
taining 800 or 900 persons, but not yet completely finished, or furnished 
with scenery. It is much frequented by the men, and is the only relaxation 
from business of that large majority ole do not attend evening service or 
lectures. I was in the house one evening when there was nota female 
there, except the actresses ; but there were 300 or 400 men in the parquette 
and boxes, most of them well-dressed, and some as respectable as any in 
the city ; but, in general, there are from two or three to a score of ladies 
in the first tier of boxes. I sat in the parquette which was open to the 
boxes, furnished with chairs instead of benches ; and, having a considerable 
slope, it commanded a good view of the stage from every part; so that I 
should have been comfortable enough, could I have selected my neighbours, 
Most of them had their jaws furnished with a tobacco-quid, and I frequently 
shrunk from pollution ; yet not always successfully, as my clothes testified 
on the following morning. This an American does not mind — neither the 
spitter nor the spittee: no apology is expected or given; though it must be 
admitted that the careless, but accidental, transgressor, if he observes his 
mal-address, generally smooths it down with his pocket-handkerchief, or 
the skirt of his coat. 

Eating nuts and sucking oranges afforded a pretty general accompani- 
ment to the performance; for, between the acts, the majority go to the 
saloon to take a glass ;—whether it be that they have not time during the 
remainder of the day—for nuts cannot be masticated in a hurry, like the 
scramble called dinner, — or that tobacco, being of an unsocial nature, will 
not admit of a companion,—or that the general machinery of their senses 
works the more pleasantly for having all its parts going at once ;— however 
this may be, the nuts appear almost as gratifying as the stage performance, 
or even as the quid. One night, being annoyed by two noisy sailors, 1 left 
my seat, and removed to the other side of the parquette, when I found a 


vacant chair aloof from any person. Presently a man brought a chair, and . 


placed himself close by me; and, to my discomfiture, I perceived at once, 
by the effluvia, that he was chewing pea-nuts. I had some thoughts of 
trying another remove, when I became convinced of the hopelessness of an 
eseape from the infliction ; fur I saw, in the front row of the opposite box, 
a trio of young beauties employed in the same manner, who ever and anon 
turned their heads, and freely shared the nutty fragrance with the envied 
and highly-favoured swains behind them. 








* Continued frum Vol. xlvi., page 466. 
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There is not, I believe, in the world another theatre so well supported by 
so small a population, the white inhabitants probably not amounting to 
5000 when the city is most full: vet the theatre draws as numerous au- 
diences, on the whole, as those of Dublin, Liver pool, or Edinburgh. Some 
of the performers displayed merit, but the majority were very bad, and 
sadly imperfect in their parts: this was, indeed, unavoidable, from the 
constant succession of stars, and new pieces, with the same scenery, the 
same stock actors, and the same music, and pretty nearly the same au- 
dience. The performers and musicians are paid from 12 to 20 dollars a 
week, and their board and lodging costs them 25 or 30 dollars a month. 

The chief attraction was a young actress, a Miss Voss, who, with an 
agreeable face and figure, possessed a good deal of native talent, which 
much wanted judicious cultivation. In tragic parts she displayed both 
energy and feeling, notwithstanding a habit of measuring out her words 
one by one, laying emphasis impartially on each, to the great advantage of 
the ifs, duts, ands, and other small fry. Yet I liked her, particularly in 
comedy, in which her nature was less trammelled. Her youth, animation, 
and freedom from pretension rendered her a general favourite, She hardly 
displayed sufficient grace or elegance in her Lady Teazle to satisfy a 
London audience; but she possesses the ore, it only wants polishing. 
Unfortunately for native talent, the newspapers here, as well as throughout 
the Union, only praise ; they do not criticise. Whether it be want of judg- 
ment, want of time, or unwillingness to hurt the feelings, or most probably 
a combination of the above causes, they content themselves with passing 
common-place encomiums, which their memory may supply, without search- 
ing their brains, or weighing the sources of their gratification or disappoint- 
ment. 

To be very emphatic is at all times with inferior actors—what bleeding 
was with Doetor Sangrado—the grand secret of art: but I never heard 
words made so much of as in this country; such as making one syllable 
into twe,—for example—e-von, Aca-von—* even, heaven.” A distinguish- 
ing feature with the male part of an American audience is their susceptibi- 
lity with respect to language of a certain description. A double eniendre is 
alw ays followed by a general scream: and, in some cases, they discover and 
acknowledge a second meaning, which probably had escaped the author. This 
sensitiveness might be mistaken for delicacy, but is, in fact, its reverse: the 
soil must be rank and fresh for such seeds to take quick root in; they 
perish at once in the pure and well-cultivated. The Americans are most 
placable and indulgent auditors ; and with respect to omissions, alterations, 
and disappointments, by manager or performer—all being friends—little 
apology or explanation is necessary; but should the offender happen to 
have made personal enemies, they can be unjust, implacable, and tyrannical, 
and hunt a poor player from the stage. 

But this theatre, though not yet two years old, has witnessed tragedies of 
real life, which, though of little more importance here than scenic represen- 
tations, would, in some countries which I could name, very probably finish 
with the gallows. While I was in Mobile two relatives of the name of 
M'‘Grew came there to show off in the swaggering and bullying line. They 
resided in the interior of the State, in the county of Sumpter, where they 
had distinguished themselves by many ruffianly pranks and barbarous 
jokes ; but being tall and powerful men, none dared to retaliate or to punish. 
all within their dangerous vicinity bore their insults, or purchased their 
forbearance. It was stated in a Mobile paper that no person within the 
sphere of their visits dared to refuse any demands they chose to make, or to 
repel their intrusion. These two well-grown ruffians entered the theatre 
one evening in the month of February, and at once attacked, with violent 
language, the mate of some vessel in the port, with whom they had had a 
previous dispute. The mate, who was in the stage-box, wished to have the 
matter postponed til the following day; but one of the savages cut the 
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matter short by drawing his dirk and plunging it into his body. The wound, 
though dangerous, did not prove mortal; but the most curious part of the 
business to an European must be the facility with which they escaped any 
consequences of the deed. The audience pretty generally expressed their 
abhorrence ; but neither they nor the police had the courage or public 
spirit to act. Few there are in the United States who, from such motives, 
will face an armed, powerful, and reckless savage; and no man is so infa- 
mous as to be without associates and followers of his own stamp, who will 
not question his actions, but support them. However, on the following day 
an investigation took place before the mayor, which, by the evidence and 
influence of some equivocal characters, ended in the —. of the two 
country tmnocents: not even a fine had been inflicted, and the parties—his 
honour the mayor, and other magistrates, witnesses and culprits—adjourned 
to a public-house to wash down all animosity.* 

During the preceding season a similar affair—not an affair of honour—took 
place between a doctor and a captain in the same theatre. They had had 
a quarrel some years previously, on which occasion the doctor had, it ap- 
peared, cautioned the captain never to show himself in any place where he 
was; which advice the captain did not follow, for he appeared in the front 
row of a box, seated between his wife and daughter, though the doctor was 
actually in the next box with some females of his family. But this could 
not be permitted, so the Esculapian hero entered the captain's box, and 
after reproving him for not better attending to his command, he proceeded 
forthwith to belabour him with a cowhide, holding at the same time a dirk 
in his left hand. The captain was soon on his legs, with a pistol in his hand, 
which he was proceeding to use, when he was seized by a friend, who 
clasped his arms round him, interposing his person between the combatants. 
While they were struggling to get at each other—the one with a dirk, the 
other with a pistol— the captain put his arm round the mediator, and shot 
the doctor, but unfortunately, as many people afterwards had the good 
taste to observe, not with fatal effect; for his wrist saved his life, at the 
expense of a fracture, and the ball finally made a flesh-wound in his side. 
The matter ended here, except that the mayor fined them a small sum 
each, which was no object; but such seems to be the utmost rigour of the 
law on such occasions. 

While stopping at the Mansion House, which, be it known, is the most ex- 
pensive and fashionable hotel in the State of Alabama, I had the good fortune 
to witness one of those duels peculiar to this people. A wealthy merchant 
of Mobile, of the name of A » who tevt in the Mansion House, and 
visited in the first society, formerly had some dispute with a Mr. K——, a 
merchant, or store-keeper, in Montgomery. This latter came to Mobile, as 
was afterwards supposed, for the purpose of whipping Mr. A , and took 
up his quarters at the same house. He accordingly demanded an apology 
for some words, which Mr. A——— was willing to give ; but there was always 
something found to be unsatisfactory in the form of it—in short, Mr. K 
thirsted for a fight, and took every opportunity of threatening and bullying 
Mr. A——,, who, on several occasions, escaped from him by flying for pro- 
tection into ladies’ apartments. But at length the persecution became too 
hot to be endured, and Mr. A , having procured the aid of a fighting 
friend, they armed themselves with loaded pistols and dirks, and lay in wait 
for Mr. K in the ante-room communicating with the dining-room, to do 
some woeful deed on him as he should come forth from the dinner-table. Of 
this the gentleman got notice, and accordingly, as he rose from table, he 
drew his pistol and cocked it, holding it under his skirt. On his entering 
the ante-room, the two gentlemen who were lying in ambush rushed on 
him, each presenting his pistol. Mr, K—— then exclaiming “One at a 


* One of those ruffians has since been taken in the province of Texas, and 
brought piisoner to Mobile. ' 
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time!" retreated into the dining-room, pursued by his antagonists, with 
pistols still presented, to the great dismay of thirty or forty ladies, and 
about a hundred ventlemen, who were seated at the table. The ladies 
screamed, and some of the gentlemen unquestionably ducked their heads ; 
but a general rise ensued, and the parties were disarmed, 

However, the “ d——l good-natured friends” of both parties decreed that 
there should be an end to such turmoil, and that they must fight it out at 
once, with the weapons which nature had given them—fists, teeth, and 
nails. Accordingly, they adjourned to the street, and, no/ens volens, they 
stripped and fell to work, to the great delight of the doctors, lawyers, and 
colonels assembled. The mayor gently remonstrated, but was shoved aside; 
an alderman ditto, with a box in the face which set bis nose bleeding, The 
city guard, within fifty yards, was of no use, and did not try. Poor A—— 
was knocked under; T saw him myself lying on his back, his head on the 
curb-stone, against which K-—— bumped it, holding him by the under-jaw, 
which he had grasped in his right hand, whieh of course occupied the man’s 
mouth—a hold by which it is said the jaw can readily be disengaged from 
the rest of the face. However, while he was twisting, the apparently dying 
moans of A—— caused the highly entertained audience to intertere, 

Bills were found by the grand jury against the parties. Mr. K-——— 
went home, and so escaped, though still in the same State; but poor A—— 
was fined sv0 dollars, which he actually paid for getting disfigured in a 
fight for which he had never shown any stomach. The other individuals 
easily got off by the usual convenient flaw in the indictment, as might 
naturally be expected, where such very respectable gentlemen were con- 
cerned, These transactions never were noticed in the newspapers, any more 
than hundreds beside of a similar deseription, 

In every account of American habits, when they are deseribed by tourists 
as inferior to those of Europe, and in which exeeptions are allowed in favour 
of a refined few, it would be desirable, if possible, to give the extent of those 
exceptions, In the present instance, I will endeavour to give the proportion 
of the gentlemanly population of Mobile who were capable, or incapable, of 
enjoving the above characteristic fight. 1 shall estimate the entire number 
at six or seven hundred, consisting of all the learned professions, merchants, 
store-keepers, and their clerks, builders, oflice-holders, and country planters ; 
and 1 beheve IT have underrated their numbers. Of the above, I calculate 
that thirty or forty would be ineapable of willingly countenancing such an 
affray ; and those may be subdivided as follows :—Ten or twelve merchants, 
tolerably well-educated Europeans; about the same number of Americans, 
from the Northern States, owing to good education, peaceable habits, or 
aristocratic refinement ;—the balance would consist of religious persons, 
preachers, Sc, Among the fighters would be found as wealthy, as learned, 
and far more popular, members of society. 

While in Mobile I had an opportunity of seeing the exhibition of Mr, 
Catlin, This gentleman was on his return from the far West, beyond the 
sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi, where he remained during five 
years, visiting the various tribes of Indians scattered through the large terri- 
tories extending from those rivers to the Pacific Ocean. His exhibition 
consisted of a vast number of portraits of individuals of every tribe, of land- 
scapes, of representations of their dwellings, their games, their battles, their 
hunting and their religious ceremonies. At these last-mentioned rites he 
is the only white man who was ever allowed to be present, which was owing 
to the veneration caused by his professional skill. He visited thirty-seven 
tribes speaking different languages, most of them still uncontaminated by 
the dregs of civilization. I have never witnessed a more interesting exhi- 
bition, and yet I have seen the Louvre with all its glorious plunder. As 
works of art, Mr, Catlin’s productions do not rank high, as he candidly 
admits, and fully accounts for, from the ditliculties of his situation: but they 
are doubtless faithful pictures; and the energy, the enthusiasm, and the 
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clearness of his explanations, joined to the novelty of the whole, justly 
entitles, and will procure for the artist fortune and fame wherever he 
oes, 

T had an opportunity of observing on this occasion, as at many other times, 
the extraordinary attention paid to the fair sex, so far outstripping even 
French politeness. It was quite useless for any man to secure a good seat, 
as he must give it up to the first female that wanted it; 1, myself, who did 
not know a lady in the room, had to remove from bench to vend as the fresh 
arrivals came, until I was reduced to standing room, I do not mention this 
by way of boasting of my gallantry ; for I candidly confess that, after one or 
two removes, I would have remained still had I dared, The ladies, too, 
take all this homage with the most complete nonchalance ; and the male 
victim of politeness has not the satisfaction of receiving so much as a smile 
ora glance on the occasion. In every situation in which men and women 
mect in public, the case is the same. In a stage-coach, the humblest female 
dispossesses whoever occupies the best seat; in a theatre—let but a female 
appear standing at the entrance to a box, and every man in that box imme- 
diately rises, and draws back till she is accommodated; in a church ora 
steam-boat, it is the same; and in the street, though there should be plenty 
of room, it iscommon to see gentlemen step altogether off the footway while 
females pass. So strangely has custom established the right to this defer- 
ence, that no man dares now to withhold it; and no lady condeseends to 
acknowledge it, except perhaps to an acquaintance, 

All this tends strongly to recal to mind the days of chivalry ; accompanied 
as it is too with a similar warlike demeanour in the men—a quickness to 
take offence, and to strike; and a formality which admits no jesting with, or 
about, a female ;—but with a deficiency, however, in that high sense of honour 
which would scorn an advantage, and that grace and refinement which men 
conspicuous in fearless principles, and courteous knights, entertain; but 
which it would be preposterous to look for in trading adventurers, and do- 
mestic drudges. These manners seem sufficient to account for that hardness 
of outline, ungentleness, difficulty to please, and independence, generally 
observable by strangers in the American ladies, which forms a character the 
very reverse of the softness, facility, desire to please, and grateful acceptance 
of attentions, of the French ladies. In America, they are looked up to as 
superiors, and shunned as social companions; in France, they are sought 
after in society, and treated familiarly as equals. Who has ever seen a 
Frenchman surrender the seat which he had engaged in a diligence toa 
female, or his priority of right in a theatre? But he pays her a much higher 
compliment in considering her worthy of his company and conversation ; and 
at the same time he calls forth the faculty and the desire to please, which 
should be mutual in both sexes, as the advantages are mutual. He makes 
no sacrifices—displays no devotion, save in words—and is rewarded by 
gratified looks, and amiable replies; while the American, who seriously in- 
commodes himself, neither expects, nor generally receives, the slightest 
acknowledgment or notice in return, It may be said that the latter is the 
most truly gallant, as he is the most disinterestedly so; but this depends on 
the meaning of the word; and sure I am, whatever may be the opinion of 
the American ladies, the dames of France would not exchange with them. 
Perhaps each thinks her own form of worship the most orthodox, whieh, as 
they are at the mercy of their votaries in that respect, is probably the wisest 
mode of thinking. In spirit and in truth, that is to say in matrimonial en- 
gagements, the American females have it hollow in their favour; but that 
arises from circumstances. Many a French couple pine away their e 
jours in fruitless expectation of being enabled to wed, whilst in America 
every man can afford to marry. , 

With respect to the fulfilment of the more important duties of wife and 
mother, there is probably not much to choose between them. Happy and 
unhappy unions are found every where; and if divorces are more frequent 
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in the United States than elsewhere, it may fairly be ascribed to the greater 
facility of obtaining them. I have never been able to observe that vices are 
more rare, or virtues more abundant in proportion to a want of polish, if we 
except the virtue of bluntness or sincerity, which, while it wounds others, 
cannot benefit ourselves; and I question whether its opposite vice be not 
preferable, when it tends to repress an appearance of dislike and ill-will 
towards others, which saves them from pain, and does ourselves no injury. 
Not being able to read the heart through the glass of refinement and good 
breeding, I may possibly sometimes have given the French credit for good 
wishes and friendly feelings, instead of their marked opposites ; but this isa 
mistake difficult to fall under with the American ladies ; and I have been 
able to read envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, in pretty legible 
characters, and unquestionably sincere. Among the few thoroughly well- 
bred, with whose acquaintance I was honoured in the United States, I ob- 
served no such malevolent indications; and far be it from me to insinuate 
that they wear a mask, for which however, if they did, 1 return them my 
sincere thanks. Undoubtedly there are in the United States many unpre- 
tending friendly and generous females, who, like their husbands, will not 
be slow to serve one they esteem and have a good opinion of; stll it were 
desirable that they had been endowed with more softness, delicacy, and amia- 
bility, which we do not look for in the other sex, but cannot dispense with 
in theirs, 

In Mobile, and generally in the south, burglaries and highway robberies are 
nearly unknown ; and people are careless about locking-up their houses, many 
of which remain on the latch all night. It requires plate, jewellery, or other 
valuable and portable goods, to offer suflicient temptation ; for men will not 
risk their characters and liberty for trifles, when wages are high, and em- 
ployment certain, and when punishment is sometimes inflicted, without 
waiting on the delay and uncertainty of the law. It was only last summer 
that a stranger who had been detected thieving, instead of being brought 
before a magistrate, or rather, I believe, because the evidence was insuflicient 
for his committal, was taken in the open day by a number of citizens to the 
Orange grove, and there tied up and whipped till the operators and specta- 
tors were satisfied, 

Here, where murder for revenge is thought so little of, the same crime to 
perpetrate or conceal a robbery is sure to bring down the whole vengeance 
of the laws, whether administered in the name of Lynch, or of the state. 
Not twelve months ago, a young man, named Bayington, a compositor, pro- 
posed a walk into the woods to his friend and companion, and then cut him 
down with a knife or dagger —took his money, about eighty or ninety dollars, 
and embarked in a steam-boat the same night to proceed to the north, 
Being immediately suspected, he was pursued and brought back, and, on 
circumstantial evidence, was found guilty, and condemned to be hanged. 
Had he been acquitted, it wag perfectly well known that his life would have 
been taken by the people. He remained for some months in gaol, displaying 
the greatest indifference, denying his guilt, and writing sentimental poctry, 
which appeared occasionally in the paper on which he had been a compositor, 
In the month of February last he was brought into the woods, where a tem- 
porary gallows had been erected. He was allowed to walk, by his own 
request, accompanied by his counsel, a clergyman, and some other gentle- 
men; and without knowing him it would have been impossible to have de- 
signated the culprit. Arrived at the tree, he very coolly mounted the 
platform, accompanied by the clergyman, through whom he requested per- 
mission to read an exculpatory address which he had written. Being per- 
mitted, he proceeded with an unblanched cheek, and an unfaltering voice, 
to read a long, laboured, and artful commentary on the evidence on which 
he had been convicted, which would have been perfectly suited toa lawyer to 

uzzile and confound a jury, but which tended to remove any doubts of his guilt. 
be limited time for his execution, approaching, he was interrupted by the 
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sheriff—obliged to descend from the platform to have his shroud and cap put 
on—and to be pinioned. Then, for the first time, the colour left his hath, he 
ascended the ladder, and cast his eyes around on the guards and the people, 
as if to see what further delay could be obtained: for his loitering wih and 
his long address, were doubtlessly planned for the purpose of delaying the 
execution till after four o'clock, when it could not legally take place; and 
hopes of success, it appeared, had never left him. Onthe sheriff proceeding 
to put the rope about his neck, he jumped from the platform among the 
guards, dressed in his winding sheet, exclaiming that it was his duty to save 
himself if he could, and he would try it. However, the sheriff and his 
deputy soon seized him, and in despite of his struggles, dragged him up the 
ladder and put the noose about his neek, he clinging to every thing, and 
resisting to the utmost. The platform fell, and he appeared suspended, with 
his hands, which were not sutliciently secured, clasping the rope so as to 
prevent its closing on his throat; and all their strength was insufficient to 
remove them. In about a minute as insensibility approached they dropped 
of themselves, and I] beheld, at a few paces’ distance, his uncovered face— 
calm and unruffled like sleep—with the flush of youth and health, in the 
midst of a violent death, 

To describe the scenery through the states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
the territory of Florida— the rich prairies and cambreaks — the luxuriant timber 
and the variety of foliage—the hills, the bluffs, and the rivers—is no part of 
my plan, and has been rendered needless by the number of descriptions by 
tourists better qualified for the task. The roads over the hills, or winding 
round them, are always firm, (though unimproved by art, except in cutting 
away a few trees,) and generally pretty level, except when a root projects, a 
rut is worn, or the slope renders one side much higher than the other.— 
Across the prairies and the valleys, they are deep and sticky in rainy seasons; 
but in dry weather they are firm, even, and unobjectionable, always except- 
ing occasional passes, filled with trees and bushes. 

Montgomery is, as to trade and population, the second city in the state, 
and rapidly increasing; but being’ generally settled by an inferior class of 
adventurers, it is somewhat less civilized, and more lawless, than Mobile ; or, 
us | have been informed, pretty much in the same state that city was half a 
dozen years ago. A large quantity of cotton is drawn here by horses and 
oxen, and embarked on board the steam-boats, frequently aceompanied by 
the owners, far Mobile. 

The planters, on the sale of their crops, have rarely much money to receive, 
having already obtained a large portion in advance, in provisions, manufae- 
tures, &c., shipped them by their factors ; and having drawn bills and notes 
to purchase additional slaves and grounds; to extend their plantations, and 
increase their buildings; for every man struggles forward in advance of his 
increase of capital, interest of money being no object at any rate at which it 
can be procured. I have known two and a half and three per cent. a month 
to be given, on notes having two or three names, any of whom were suffi- 
cient security as to property; and there is not so much risk as might be 
supposed from dealing occasionally with scoundrels, for it is their interest to 
be punctual: there are, however, sometimes insuperable difficulties, and 
always delays, in case of death occurring. The factors in Mobile charge two 
and a half per cent. commission for selling cotton; the same for accepting 
bills, and the same for advancing money till the crop is sold, with interest 
at eight per cent. per annum. 

Wetumpka, within the last two years a wilderness, is now the rival, and 
threatens shortly to supersede Montgomery as the inland emporium of that 
part of the state of Alabama, watered by the river of the same name, As 
usual throughout the United States, the profitable mania of speculation has 
already raised the prices of the town lots many hundreds per cent., and I 
have no doubt that they are still far short of their climax. This is the 
channel through which the greatest and most rapid fortunes are realized, 
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in the United States than elsewhere, it may fairly be ascribed to the greater 
facility of obtaining them. I have never been able to observe that vices are 
more rare, or virtues more abundant in proportion to a want of polish, if we 
except the virtue of bluntness or sincerity, which, while it wounds others, 
cannot benefit ourselves; and I question whether its opposite vice be not 
preferable, when it tends to repress an appearance of dislike and ill-will 
towards others, which saves them from pain, and does ourselyes no injury, 
Not being able to read the heart through the glass of refinement and good 
breeding, I may possibly sometimes have given the French credit for good 
wishes and friendly feelings, instead of their marked opposites ; but this is a 
mistake diflicult to fall under with the American ladies ; and I have been 
able to read envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, in pretty legible 
characters, and unquestionably sincere. Among the few thoroughly well- 
bred, with whose acquaintance I was honoured in the United States, I ob- 
served no such malevolent indications; and far be it from me to insinuate 
that they wear a mask, for which however, if they did, 1 return them my 
sincere thanks. Undoubtedly there are in the United States many unpre- 
tending friendly and generous females, who, like their husbands, will not 
be slow to serve one they esteem and have a good opinion of; still it were 
desirable that they had been endowed with more softness, delicacy, and amia- 
bility, which we do not look for in the other sex, but cannot dispense with 
in theirs, 

In Mobile, and generally in the south, burglaries and highway robberies are 
nearly unknown ; and people are careless about locking-up their houses, many 
of which remain on the latch all night. It requires plate, jewellery, or other 
valuable and portable goods, to offer sufficient temptation ; for men will not 
risk their characters and liberty for trifles, when wages are high, and em- 
ployment certain, and when punishment is sometimes inflicted, without 
waiting on the delay and uncertainty of the law. It was only last summer 
that a stranger who had been detected thieving, instead of being brought 
before a magistrate, or rather, I believe, because the evidence was insuflicient 
for his committal, was taken in the open day by a number of citizens to the 
Orange grove, and there tied up and whipped tll the operators and specta- 
tors were satisfied, 

Here, where murder for revenge is thought so little of, the same crime to 
perpetrate or conceal a robbery is sure to bring down the whole vengeance 
of the laws, whether administered in the name of Lynch, or of the state. 
Not twelve months ago, a young man, named Bayington, a compositor, pro- 
posed a walk into the woods to his friend and companion, and then cut him 
down with a knife or dagger —took his money, about eighty or ninety dollars, 
and embarked in a steam-boat the same night to proceed to the north, 
Being immediately suspected, he was pursued and brought back, and, on 
circumstantial evidence, was found guilty, and condemned to be hanged, 
Had he been acquitted, it wag perfectly well known that his life would have 
been taken by the people, He remained for some months in gaol, displaying 
the greatest indifference, denying his guilt, and writing sentimental poctry, 
which appeared occasionally in the paper on which he had been a compositor, 
In the month of February last he was brought into the woods, where a tem- 
porary gallows had been erected. He was allowed to walk, by his own 
request, accompanied by bis counsel, a clergyman, and some other gentle- 
men; and without knowing him it would have been impossible to have de- 
signated the culprit. Arrived at the tree, he very coolly mounted the 
platform, accompanied by the clergyman, through whom he requested per- 
mission to read an exculpatory address which he had written. Being per- 
mitted, he proceeded with an unblanched cheek, and an unfaltering voice, 
to read a long, laboured, and artful commentary on the evidence on which 
he had been convicted, which would have been perfectly suited to a lawyer to 

uzzile and confound a jury, but which tended to remove any doubts of his guilt. 
The limited time for his execution, approaching, he was interrupted by the 
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sheriff—obliged to descend from the platform to have his shroud and cap put 
on—and to be pinioned. Then, for the first time, the colour left his rte he 
ascended the ladder, and cast his eyes around on the guards and the people, 
as if to see what further delay could be obtained: for his loitering a and 
his long address, were doubtlessly planned for the purpose of delaying the 
execution tll after four o'clock, when it could not legally take place; and 
hopes of success, it appeared, had never left him. On the sheriff proceeding 
to put the rope about his neck, he jumped from the platform among the 
guards, dressed in his winding sheet, exclaiming that it was his duty to save 
himself if he could, and he would try it. However, the sheriff and his 
deputy soon seized him, and in despite of his struggles, dragged him up the 
ladder and put the noose about his neck, he clinging to every thing, and 
resisting to the utmost. The platform fell, and he appeared suspended, with 
his hands, which were not sufliciently secured, clasping the rope so as to 
prevent its closing on his throat; and all their strength was insufficient to 
remove them. In about a minute as insensibility approached they dropped 
of themselves, and I beheld, at a few paves’ distance, his uncovered face— 
calm and unruffled like sleep—with the flush of youth and health, in the 
midst of a violent death. 

To describe the scenery through the states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
the territory of Florida— the rich prairies and cambreaks — the luxuriant timber 
and the variety of foliage—the hills, the bluffs, and the rivers—is no part of 
my plan, and has been rendered needless by the number of descriptions by 
tourists better qualified for the task. The roads over the hills, or winding 
round them, are always firm, (though unimproved by art, except in cutting 
away a few trees,) and generally pretty level, except when a root projects, a 
rut is worn, or the slope renders one side much higher than the other.— 
Across the prairies and the valleys, they are deep and sticky in rainy seasons; 
but in dry weather they are firm, even, and unobjectionable, always except- 
ing occasional passes, filled with trees and bushes. 

Montgomery is, as to trade and population, the second city in the state, 
and rapidly increasing; but being’ generally settled by an inferior class of 
adventurers, it is somewhat less civilized, and more lawless, than Mobile ; or, 
as | have been informed, pretty much in the same state that city was half a 
dozen years ago. A large quantity of cotton is drawn here by horses and 
oxen, and embarked on board the steam-boats, frequently accompanied by 
the owners, far Mobile. 

The planters, on the sale of their crops, have rarely much money to receive, 
having already obtained a large portion in advance, in provisions, manufae- 
tures, &c., shipped them by their factors ; and having drawn bills and notes 
to purchase additional slaves and grounds; to extend their plantations, and 
increase their buildings; for every man struggles forward in advance of his 
increase of capital, interest of money being no object at any rate at which it 
can be procured. I have known two and a half and three per cent. a month 
to be given, on notes having two or three names, any of whom were suffi- 
cient security as to property; and there is not so much risk as might be 
supposed from dealing occasionally with scoundrels, for it is their interest to 
be punctual: there are, however, sometimes insuperable difficulties, and 
always delays, in case of death occurring. The factors in Mobile charge two 
and a half per cent. commission for selling cotton; the same for accepting 
bills, and the same for advancing money till the crop is sold, with interest 
at eight per cent. per annum. 

Wetumpka, within the last two years a wilderness, is now the rival, and 
threatens shortly to supersede Montgomery as the inland emporium of that 
part of the state of Alabama, watered by the river of the same name, As 
usual throughout the United States, the profitable mania of speculation has 
already raised the prices of the town lots many hundreds per cent., and I 
have no doubt that they are still far short of their climax. This is the 
channel through which the greatest and most rapid fortunes are realized, 
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and for which no qualification is necessary but a moderate sum to begin with, 
and remaining a few months in the winters of each year, to purchase, to 
divide, to sell, and, if advisable, to build. Wetumpka is situated twelve miles 
above Montgomery on the same river, and at the head of its navigation; 
this circumstance is the source of its rising prosperity. 

Cahawba, formerly the capital of the state, is situated much lower down 
on the same river, and has been for some time on the decline, as the settle- 
ments have extended inland. It stands on a bluff or hill washed by the river; 
and being sixty or seventy feet above low water, it was long considered out 
of the reach of floods, but during the great inundation of the spring of 1833, 
the court-house and a part of the town stood in the water. The rise of that 

flood was about eighty feet; consequently, an immense extent of country, 
which had been supposed to stand high and dry, was covered. Steam-boats 
missed the channel of the river during the night, and diverged into the forests, 
tll foreed by the trees to bring to, and make fast to one of them, perhaps 
seventy feet from its roots. A fall as rapid as Munchausen’s thaw was 
all that could be necessary to illustrate and exemplify his celebrated 
story of fastening his horse by the bridle, during a deep snow, to the cross on 
the top of a steeple, from which be was left suspended on the snow thawing 
away. [was much amused about this period at the account a planter gave 
me of the consequences of the flood to himself. He had recently arrived in 
the State, and had located himself on the bank of a creek (brook), diseharg- 
ing itself a little lower down into the Alabama, on which he had built him- 
self a mill, without dreaming of the enormous back-water to which he was 
liable from the river, but which he informed me had stopped his grinding. 
L asked him if the water had risen high about his mill? “ Why,” said be ina 
melancholy tone, “ when I came away, I could just see the ridge of the roof. * 

Tusealossa is considered the capital of the State, being the seat of govern 
ment, of the legislative assembly, the senate, and of the governor; who, as 
I have before said, occupies an apartment in a boarding-house., This city is 
considered on the decline, and solely indebted for its importance to the annual 
visits of the legislature; and Montgomery, which is far more considerable, 
and quite as central, is spoken of as likely to deprive it of that advantage, 
It stands on the Blackwarrior river, which is navigable during the winter, 
and conveys its produce to Mobile. 

Florence is the third town in the State for trade and population ; it stands 
not far from the confines of Tenessee, on the Tenessee river, by which it by a 
very circuitous channel communicates through the Ohio and Mississippi, 
with New Orleans. But to give a catalogue of towns springing up in this and 
the adjoining States, many of which are situated on beautiful and fertile 
lands, would be useless from its brevity, and the changing uncertainty of 
their progress, and foreign to the purpose of this sketch. Apalachicola and 
Pensacola in Florida have the best harbours belonging to the United States 
on the gulf of Mexico, and will be one day or other important sea-ports. The 
last mentioned has long been a rendezvous of the American navy, for which it 
is well qualified, It consists of but a single row of houses fronting the beach. 
These two obscure villages serve to show of how little importance the noblest 
harbours can prove without an internal navigation and commerce; and 
Mobile proves that, with a long course of navigable rivers, leading to and 





Mount Pleasant, Ara, June 9, 1835. 

* S. H. Garrow, Esg.—Sir:—The mail that was lost in the creek between this 
and Claiborne, on the 2nd inst, we found on the 7th. It had washed down half a 
mile, was sunk in a very deep hole, quite out of sight. The letters and papers are 
very much injured; some letters entirely lost—others so much injured that I fear 
nothing can be made of them (these I have sent for you to do the best you can 
with). After being wet so long, it was almest impossible to handle them, without 
their falling to preces. Some of the packages I did not open; being smail I dried 
them, so that I think they will go safe. Respectiully, 

Wo. Watter, P. M. 
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from a rich interior, the most difficult and inconvenient asylum for shipping 
can be put up with. 

The inconvenience, privation, and want of comfort to be endured, travel- 
ling in a newly settled country, excite the irritable propensities of John 
Bull, but cause no visible effect on the unsettled and restless Jonathan. 
However, one might sometimes imagine that the natives themselves have but 
an humble opinion of their accommodation ; for at bed-time, in the south, 
they will not ask you if you would like to go to bed, but whether you would 
choose to lie down ; thinking probably that it would be presumptuous to give 
to such a cureless turning-in a name conveying an idea of luxury and reno- 
vation. One gentleman, a wealthy planter, at whose house I slept one night, 
had, however, more aspiring notions; for he told me that, as some friends had 
left them on that morning, I should have their state bed-room. Had he not 
told me so, I should never have discovered the distinetion T had arrived at, but 
should have fancied myself in a half finished, half-furnished room, with a 
mattress stuffed with moss, sheets six feet by four, blanket to match, cover- 
let a tittle more extensive, and a few tawdry embellishments. 

Let it not be supposed that the American ladies are always as hard and 
as cold as Pygmation’s statue, for never have | seen any who can be more 
readily thawed into flesh and blood, or who enter more cordially into the spirit 
of a frolie when it comes. I went by invitation to a wedding at the house 
of a man respectable enough, though not pretending to fashion. The cere- 
mony was performed by a Methodist porson with all proper solemnity and 
decorum, after which the ladies sat round in a formidable circle, no men 
venturing among them, except the bridegroom, who sat next his bride, and 
the clergyman. Young men would occasionally hover about the outskirts 
of the cover, giving a glance or even a word of recognition; but the 
great body of the men adjourned into another room, where stood a table 
covered with plates of cakes, and bottles of wine, brandy, and whiskey, and 
there they made themselves comfortable ; hobnobbing and joking, and letting 
the ladies hear at a distance how hearty they could laugh. During this 
time the ladies were not neglected, for the happy groomsman, as was his 
bounden duty, carried round the good things, and regaled them: so it may 
be conjectured that they began to ferment a little, and that the contents of 
both rooms had only to be poured together, like Seidlitz mixtures, in order to 
cause a pretty considerable commotion. At this critical period the parson 
summoned all to prayer, and down popped every one on their knees on the 
floor, while an extemporary prayer was delivered, specifying particularly not 
only the newly-married couple, but the people whose creature comforts we had 
been just diseussing, and other relatives, accompanied, as usual, with a 
groaning in the spint, though in a minor key and diminished quantity. 
After prayer, and brandy and water, excitement had arisen to such a pitch, 
that two or three young men ventured to crowd into a corner among the 
lasses, and a mutual good understanding was the immediate consequence, 
I remained an observer, and soon perceived that questions and commands, 
and cross-purposes, accompanied by the most willing forfeitures, were in pro- 
yress, threatening to exhaust the supply of pocket-handkerchiefs, thimbles, 
and penknives. At length the releasing came by the usual modes made 
and provided in such extremities, till kiss and come again had paid the 
penalties for all. Some new recruits joined in, and the games proceeded 
with increased spirit and rapidity, like machinery which works more freely 
after the first brush. I had just begun to think that they might as 
well omit the forfeits and other forms altogether, which had fallen into sad 
confusion and mismanagement, and to my surprise I pereeived that I had 
dropped exactly into their own mode of thinking, for all ceremony was sent 
adrilt: the gentlemen kissed the ladies, and the ladies smacked the gentle- 
men to their hearts’ content; and as I could hardly inet any additional 
improvement or novelties, for the “ force of kissing could fo farther go,” I 
took my departure, and went homeward pondering much on what I had seen. 
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* Honi soit qui mal y pense, ’—this was a wedding—an occasion of festivity 
and mirth all the world over, from the white cockades of the postilions at 
St. George's, Hanover Square, to the homely sprinkling of the Hottentots ; 
however, veracity compels me to admit, that such a form of mirth is some- 
times rehearsed on less momentous occasions. 

While stopping at the boarding-house of a town recently founded in the 
forests, and chatting after dinner with two or three young gentlemen of the 
vicinity, the question arose how we should spend our evening. One of the 
party proposed that we should all go to his house, and take tea with the girls, 
adding, as an inducement, that the pretty widow Jones and her sister were 
there. I demurred on account of the distance and the darkness, which 
would render it impossible to return that night; and observed, to use an 
American phrase, that I believed in a good night’s rest. “ Pshaw!" said 
one, “* we can lie down when we are tired ;" so away we went, aad | was in- 
troduced to the ladies, three or four well-looking republicans, Tea being 
over, the conversation proceeded: the ladies whispered with their most 
intimate acquaintances, and talked of the weather with me, til one nudged 
another, and he nudged me, and I did not know what to think of it, nor was 
1 at all more enlightened when he followed up the shove with—‘* Now do 
you begin !” 

“ Begin what?” eried 1. 

“ Why, kiss Mrs. Jones!" 

I declared that I could not think of taking such a liberty. ‘* Why then,” 
quoth another,“ here's one that will;” meaning himself, and suiting the 
action to the word. On this a regular scramble took place—the ladies were 
a very little coy at first, but that soon wore off, and each claimed her turn: 
not every day such innocent mirth could be had in these woods, where even 
a camp-meeting seldom came. There was plenty of brandy and whiskey, 
but tobacco is as little eschewed on those occasions as garlic is in France, 
However, I became sleepy, having had little rest the night before; and, 
while “ the fun waxed fast and furious,” I stole away and lay down across 
the bed, to leave the more room; but I had it all to myself, for the rest of the 
party remained laughing, singing, and romping, during the remainder of the 
night. At about six oclock I was called to take some hot coffee. The sun 
was already high above the horizon, and sent a most searching tell-tale light, 
and no toilets baving been attended to, we were none of us fit to sit for our 
portraits, so we soon after took compassion on the ladies, and took our de- 
parture, 

Now I must admit, that though “ they order these matters better in 
France,” yet such romping bouts are nothing more than have been witnessed 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, within the recollection of men now living, 
heightened, perhaps, by republican freedom, and the rarity of social enjoy- 
ments; and they serve to prove how completely our ideas of propriety and 
decorum depend on habit and circumstances. In those regions a print or 
statue of the human form without ample drapery could not be exhibited to 
a female without insult; and at an exhibition which actually took place of a 
painting, representing a full-sized female figure which in no part of Europe 
would be considered indelicate, ladies and gentlemen were admitted at dif- 
ferent hours. Dancers too had best be cautious here how they pirouette, as 
at the Italian Opera,—the ladies could not—dare not look at them. Married 
men and fathers would take them away, while bachelors would laugh and 
scream hke savages. However in this last particular they have improved 
very much in the large cities—if | may call such a change improvement— 
since the first display of the kind took place; and they have hitherto been 
confined to the large cities. In short, if elegance has its refinements, so has 
vulgarity—af the one has its fastidiousness, so has the other; while the vices 
and the virtues of which each have their particular types are pretty equally 
distributed, as the faint-hearted and the brave are found ranged under the 
same standard. 
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What a singular taste the Americans have in baptismal names! How 
quaint, fanciful, original, poetic! Preserved Fish is a gentleman who de- 
serves to be immortalized for his name alone. Patienee and other virtues 
have their merit, but are getting out of date, the fanciful and poetic being 
gaining ground—such as Pleasant May, Esq, Pleasant May, junior, Esq., 
Violet Primrose, Esq., and his daughter Violetta, May is a favourite 
Christian name for ladies, but no other month, as far as 1 could learn, had 
ever arrived at such a distinction. It seems strange that the names of the 
New Testament, which are the most common in their fatherland, are com- 
paratively rare with them, the names from the Old Testament obtaining a 
decided preference; and while Matthew, Mark, and Luke are rarely heard 
of, we meet thousands of Abners, Hirams, Josiahs, Jothams, Joels, and 
Jonathans. 

The Americans equal their English progenitors in their fondness for pub- 
lic dinners, and far out-do them in the number of their toasts. Among the 
great quantity of trash for filling up their prodigious number of journals, 
toasts form no inconsiderable portion, occupying whole columns, whieh are 
copied, with the author's names, from one extremity of the Union to the 
other, The president and vice-president of dinners have a certain number 
of toasts tu give, after which, almost every individual volunteers at least one, 
and as the whole of them would be too many to print, the managers make a 
selection, which often gives offence ; for every man, however obscure, has a 
passion for seeing his name in print. These evanescent effusions consist of 
a toast buttered with a suitable sentiment; and though every one aims at 
originality, or at least giving a new turn to an old toast, yet they are in fact 
the same things re-hashed daily, andare generally insipid enough. As todrink- 
ing a glass of wine to each, that is out of the question, one glass must some- 
times serve for half a dozen ; though of course any individual may get drunk 
as soon as he pleases. Speeches must be few and short; equality will not 
tolerate long ones, except from a very great orator—and greater favourite, 
The hip, hip, hip, hurrahs! keep rapidly going, the interstices filled in by 
music and the reports of salient corks ; and the whole business is over in less 
time than would suflice Lord Brougham or Sir Robert for a speech, 

One of those nomen muliitudinis, called Colonel, whom I met with at an 
hotel in my travels, amused us exceedingly by the following anecdote of 
himself, which, I regret to say, wants both the dialect and the delivery, 

**T had been a tremendous curser, but 1 determined to reform, (because I 
got frightened by a dream,) and to join a Methodist Church. Well, 1 went 
to the elders of the congregation to tell them that I wished to join them; 
but it was necessary that I should give them my reasons for the sudden 
conversion and reformation wrought upon me; so | told them my awful 
dream. Says I,‘ I thought that I was mounting up a ladder, as it were 
Jacob’s ladder, going to Heaven; but at last I got to the top, and found I 
was still about six feet short of Heaven. Well, 1 was greatly puzzled, and 
did not know what to do to get in: so, at last, I hallooed out, and the 
angel Gabriel came, and looked out of a window. “Good morrow, Colonel,” 
says he, 

he Good morrow, ~< iad says I. ‘ Maybe you can tell me how I can get 
to your Squire, says I. 

“*T am sure I can't tell,’ says he, ‘ unless you give a big jump and catch 
by the window-sill.’ 

“ With that I made a spring, and, by Hell, I got the God-d——st fall, 

“ When I had got so far, the preacher told me I was not just right yet, 
and that I warn't fit for them by a d——-d sight.’”’ 

I also heard another anecdote—a clerical blunder — ascribed to an 
individual who was named; it is, at least, perfectly harmless, if not worth 
preserving. A Methodist preacher, after service, gave the following notice: 
—*‘ Should brother Tomkins arrive in time, there will be preaching here, 
God willing, to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock—but, at six o'clock in the 
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evening, there will be preaching any-how. Another volunteer preacher 
of the same sect, remarkable for a Stentorian voice, and the loudness of his 
denunciations against sinners, one evening said to his congregation, after 
stunning them with his thundering eloquence ;—* People say that I baw]: 
let them: God has given me lungs to bawl, and T will bawl.” 

The Americans are more distinguished by loud speaking, both in the 
pulpit and at the bar, than by any other quality, from British lawyers and 
divines. They generally commence moderately enough; but in the heat 
of the argument, modulation is lost sight of. “As the fervour increases, so 
does the voice , the more brilliant the lightning, the louder the thunder. 
It is unnecessary to enter a court of law or a church to discover this: you 
have only to pass through any of the neighbouring streets during divine 
service, or the sitting of the Courts. It is a pity they do not attend to 
Hamlet's advice to the players, with which the lawyers at least are well 
acquainted ; for of all writers, living or dead, Shakspeare is there the most 
read, and the most admired. And they justly, and to their credit, claim as 
strong an interest in his fame as they allow to English born; for are they 
not English by descent ? 

In attending the courts of law in various parts of the United States, I 
have been particularly struck by the inferiority of the judges to the promi- 
nent lawyers. I have closely attended to a trial, at which the young man 
who was judge seemed to be the most insignificant person employ ed. W hen 
it became necessary to charge the jury, he did not appear inclined to say 
a word: however he did rouse himself to the use of speech : and with difli- 
dence—a rare quality in the land, and a strange place to meet it—he told 
them that “if they believed such an evidence, they would find for the 
plaintiff, if not, for the defendant; but did not give the least hint which 
could tend to throw light on the subject ;—no recapitulation or commentary 
on the evidence ; no profound remarks or deductions, which might serve as 
a beacon to the wandering judgment ;—in short, any person in court could 
have charged the jury as well. This judicial inferiority is easily accounted 
for; he was appointed, as a_ political partisan of Jackson, to an office which 
was beneath the acceptance of any eminent lawyer. 

Oratory and declamation are very much in request in the United States ; 
and to match their set orations in Europe we must go back to the age of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Such long and laboured displays as took place on 
the eclebration of the funeral obsequies of Lafayette, throughout the 
American republic, would hardly find hearers im England, whoever might 
be the ilustrious dead. 

The appointment of judge being temporary, many of the practising lew- 
yers have been judges, to some of whom the office would still be an object ; 
but ex judges are found in almost every station of life. 

In the south, and | believe in the west, the duties of attorney and counsel 
are performed by the same man; and no labour or zeal are withheld in the 
cause of their chents. Indolence or sloth form no part of the American 
character; there, every man who is not an office-holder at least expects to 
work for his hire; and no sympathy is felt for those who put forth half their 
energies, and expend the other half in complaints. Magistrates are elected 
annually by the citizens and householders: they are entitled to the dignity of 
esquire as in England, and are generally called squire ; no salary is attached 
to the office, which, however, is sought after solely for the sake of the fees, 
the amount of which, depending on the extent of popularity and number of 
friends, varies very much, 

Having alluded in this chapter tothe passion for notoriety among the 
men, it cannot be supposed that ladies have escaped unobserved on that 
score, ina country where, above all others, they are distinguished as its vo- 
taries. They have not yet begun to allow their names to appear as mana- 
gers of political, social, sporting, or trading associations; but have hitherto 
sought “the bubble reputation “as presidents, vice-presidents, and secre- 
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taries of religious and charitable societies; whilst the more youthful, who 
cannot attain to such distinction, appear to great advantage before the moral 
and marrying young men at the Sunday-schools; and the more lovely 
display themselves at the charity-fairs, where beauty is a “ tower of 
strength.’ When their motives are pure, they are to be admired ; though 
I still more admire that retiring delicacy which used to be consideted the 
brightest gem of the female character; where the motives are mixed—that 
is, obtaining charity and husbands at the same time—TI can excuse them 
too, but not the bad taste of the men in encouraging such displays; but 
when actuated solely by ambition for display, or a last desperate effort for 
matrimony, they are to be pitied, if not despised. They are such as liberal 
nature made them, in person ; but in mind they are, like their male brethren, 
the fruits or victims of circumstances; and, in addition, the victims or the 
fruits of their arbiter, guide, and destiny,—man, They may well court noto- 
riety, when legislatures establish female colleges, with degrees and diplomas ; 
and having now added science and learning to charities and missionaries, 
I sce no reason against their proceeding to become inspectors of hospitals, 

However, it is difficult to judge of new countries by the rules adapted to 
old ones ; perhaps this college may tend to remove the evil complained of 
in their neighbouring state of Indiana, by sending their female teachers to 
reform or replace those who, it appears by the following report, are no 
credit to the male sex : 

* Indiana.—Lamentable and degrading Disclosures,—We have received 
a copy of a report addressed to the legislature of Indiana by the trustees of 
a State seminary, incorporated for the express purpose of qualify: ing teachers 
for common schools. From this report it appears there is a deplorable defi- 
ciency of teachers in the State. ‘The investigations, says the report, ‘ of 
the association formed for the promotion of common education in the State 
have thrown additional light on this subject. From their inquiries it 
appears that only about one quarter of the children of suitable age attended 
school in 1833-4. Only one in six can read ; one in nine write; and one in 
a hundred study geography, and one in a hundred and forty-five grammar. 
The universal complaint was ‘We can't get suitable teachers—some are 
intemperate ; some profane ; some notoriously debauched. And yet the 
trustees say, ‘ We dare not dismiss them, for there are no others to be had,’ 
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THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE., 


Written on seeing one in Flower near the source of the River Don, 
August, 1817, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Wnuart dost thou here, sweet woodbine wild ? 
How like a wretch forlorn! 

From good by rigid Fate exiled, 
From Hope's blest visions torn ; 

And, cursed in Nature’s genial hour, 

Thou dwellest here, wild woodbine-tlower ! 

While verdure frowns ; and from on high, 
Through valleys black and bare, 

(The realm of cold sterility, 
Where thou alone art fair, ) 

Don, like a pilgrim scorn'd and grey, 

Hasteth to richer scenes away. 
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The Wild Honeysuckle. 


How like a tyrant in distress, 
Though late, at last betray’d, 
This land appears in loneliness ! 
What gloom of light and shade ! 
Dark mirror of the darker storm, 
On which the cloud beholds his form! 
Like night in day, how vast and rude 
On all sides frowns the heath ! 
This horror,—is it solitude ? 
This silence,—is it death ? 
Yea, here, in sable shroud array’d, 
Nature, a giant corse, is laid. 


Is motion life? There rolls the cloud, 
The ship of sea-like heaven ; 

By hands unseen its canvass bow’d, 
Its gloomy streamers riven. 

If sound is life, in accents stern 

Here ever moans the restless fern: 

The gaunt wind, like a spectre, sails 
Along the foodless sky ; 

Aud ever here the plover wails 
Hungrily, hungrily ; 

The lean snake starts before my tread, 

The dead brash cranching o'er his head. 


And on grey Snealsden’s summit lone, 
What gloom-elad terrors dwell ! 
It is the tempest's granite throne, 
The thunders lofty hell! 
Hark ! hark !~—Again ?—His elance of ire 
Turneth the barren gloom to fire, 
Now hurtles wild the torrent’s force, 
In swift rage, at my side ; | 
The bleak crag, lowering o er his course, 
Scorns sullenly his pride,— 
Time's eldest born! with naked breast, 
And marble shield, and flinty crest! 


And thou, at his eternal feet, 
To make the desert sport, 

Bloom’'st all alone, wild woodbine sweet, 
Like modesty at court! 

Here! and alone !—sad doom, I ween, 
To be of such a realm the queen. 

Far hence thy sister is—the Rose,— 
That virgin-fancied flower :— 

Nor almond here, nor lilac blows, 
To form th’ impassion'd bower. 

Nor may thy beauteous languor rest 

Its pale cheek on the Lily's breast. 


Who breathes thy sweets? Thou bloom’st in vain, 
Where none thy charms may see ; 

For, save some wretch, like homeless Cain, 
What guest will visit thee ? 

No leaf but thine is here to bless ;— 

How lonely is thy loveliness ! 
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NINA DALGAROOKT, 


“ Be wondrous wary of your first comportments. Get a good name, and 
be very tender of it afterwards : for “tis like a Venice- glass, quickly cracked, 
never to be mended, though patched it may be. To this purpose, take along 
with you this fable —It hi appened that Fire, Water, and Fame went to travel 
together (as you are going now): they consulted that, if they lost each other, 
how they might be retrieved, and meet again. Fire said, ‘ Wherever you 
see smoke, there you shall find me. JFater said, *‘ Where you see marsh 
and moorish low ground, there you shall find me. But Fame said, * Take 
heed how you lose me ; for if you do, you will run a great haz: ird never to 
mect me again: there’s no re trieving of me."—/ow ell’s Familiar Letters, 
L634, 


Tnere was not in all St. Petersburg a more admired beauty than the 
oung Countess Nina Dalgarooki. Her mother, who had been an 
Talia; an, had bequeathed to her the dark hair and eyes of the south, to 
which were added her own northern complexion, of the most dassling 
fairness and brilliancy. In the gay saloons of her native city, where 
the ruder as well as the softer sex 
“ Sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea,” 


her beauty was the theme of every tongue ; all agreed that it was as 
faultless as it was rare ; and Nina was far from aping the singularity of 
differing from so general an opinion, She had very early lost ‘her 
mother ; and had therefore been left to the unadulterated spoiling of a 
doating father, and almost equally fond brother, At the time this his- 
tory commences she had just attained her seventeenth year. Courted, 
flattered, followed, and admired—her father and brother in high favour 
with the Emperor—there appeared nothing wanting to make her happy ; 
but as well might we expect silken curtains, soft couches, and eider- 
down pillows to ensure pleasant dreams, as to suppose that all ‘the ap- 
pliances and means to boot’ of happiness can make us so unless ima- 
gination lends one of her Claude glasses, and allows us to view our 
realities through its medium. No matter how bright the true sun may 
he, a winter sky, seen through the magic glass, is, to the cheated vision, 
* brighter, lovelier far’? Nina sincere ly loved her father ; and the first 
sorrow in her little life had been the intelligence that, in another month, 
he was to set out to Siberia, on a secret mission. ‘The struggle that 
arose in her mind was, whether she should accompany him, and 


* Waste her sweetness on the desert air :’ 


or remain behind, pining for the society of a parent she almost idolized. 
He urged the latter course, as he should be but three months absent, 
and intended, on his return, taking her to Paris and London; but still 
the wish to go predominated. 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had left her, after using 
every argument to induce her to abandon all thoughts of the Siberian 
journey, her eyes fell upon a large mirror. ‘ Ah!’’ said she with a 
sigh, as the glass gave hack her most beauteous form, “ if one could but 
take care of one’s beauty as one does one’s jewels and costly robes, only 
wearing it on particular and worthy occasions, then, indeed, I should not 
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mind passing ten years, let alone three months, in Siberia, or any other 
desolate place. But when one recollects the wear and tear of one’s 
good looks,—-when one is compelled to wear them every day, especially 
in such a climate as ours,—it is really distressing to take them, even 
for a day, where they cannot be appreciated ; or expose them, like the 
contebdates sigh that the Prince in the fairy tale left his mistress, as 
a pledge of his const: ncy , to an atmosphere that may dissolve them in 
a moment. - wonder,’ > esntinesd the fair soliloquist, “whether those 
alchemists and people really do know enough of the secrets of Nature 
to discover those wonderful elixirs that they pretend to possess? Il 
ask Catherine about that old wizard, or magician, or whatever he is— 
Paul Zamoiski, | think she calls him.’ So saving, she rang for her 
tire-woman, with the intention of holding a cabinet council. 

* Catherine,’ said she, as soon as her summons was obeyed, “ you 
are always telling me such wonderful stories about that Paul Zamoiski, 
that I teel half-inclined to put his skill to the test, as Il have ea vague 
dread of this journey to Siberia. T should lke (though T am eure I 
should not beheve a word of it) to hear what he would say about it.’ 

* Oh, Madam !"’ eagerly replied the delighted abigail, ‘who, in com- 
mon with her whole tribe, de arly loved an adventure, especially if it was 
a secret one, * Lam sure he would not tell you a single thing but what 
was (rue; for there was a poor girl, Sophia Lindendoff, who went to 
him to get a charm by which she might know if her lover continued 
constant; and he gave her a rose—a real red rose—which he said would 
keep in bloom for ever and ever, it her lover should live and love her 
as long as that; but that the moment he was false, the rose should 
wither up, and turn into one large, sharp thorn. Well, the rose lasted 
quite fresh and blooming for three whole weeks, including the day she 
got it, which was the day ‘after her lover went aw ay; and at the end of 
this time poor Sophia looked at her rose one day, and lo! there was 
nothing left but the great black, sharp thorn !—-Now, Madam, | know 
a young man who has a friend, who has a cousin, who has a sister who 
actually saw all this with her own eves; and what is more, they have 
all sworn, if they could but catch old Zamoiski, they would throw him 
into the Neva.”’ 

‘** | think,”’ said Nina, smiling, “ that would be a better fate for the 
false lover than the true prophet. But, Catherine, where is this said 
Zamoiski to be met with? Would he come to one, if one sent for him ?” 

“Come to you, Madam!” almost screamed Catherine; “ no, not if 
the Emperor himself —yes, the Emperor perhaps, but certainly nothing 
less, begging your Lady ship’ s pardon —e ould get him out of his den ; 
and even to see people im it he sometimes makes the greatest possible 
favour.’ 

* Well, but, Catherine, suppose you went to him, and told him that a 
lady—a great lady (and here the young beauty haughtily put back her 
beautiful head)—wants to consult him, and would go to him to-morrow 
evening at eight o'clock, he dare not refuse.’ 

“Why, as for that, Madam,” said Catherine, sagaciously, “ those 
people who have dealings with the old gentleman dare do anything, and 
are so heathenish, that they have (God forgive them!) no more respect 
for nobility than a Polar bear,” 
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“ Well, but Catherine, you can at least go and see, and let me know 
in the morning.” 

“To be sure [I can so, Madam: but then he lives in such an out-of - 
the-way place, at the other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether even 
a drosky could get there ; for he is perched up at the top of such a high 
hill, that it is almost as difficult to get to the top of it as it would be to 
clamber up the artificial rock that is under the statue of Peter the Great. 
But P will go directly: all I fear is, that you will never be able to get 
to such an outlandish place.”’ 

The next morning— 

“When lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake,’ 
And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake ;""— 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair mistress’s bed and announced 
to her the joyous intelligence that that mysterious being, Paul Za- 
moiski, had vouchsafed her an audience at the appointed hour. Long 
and sotgnee was her toilette that morning, as though she determined to 
improve, as much as possible, that beauty in whose behalf she was 
about so strangely to intercede. I have often remarked that, when one 
is well acquainted with a foreign language, one piques oneself upon 
reading and being able to read works in it, which are far beyond the 
patience, capacity, or comprehension of the natives of the country in 
which they were written. Now as Nina had, like most of her com- 
patriots, a wonderful facility in acquiring languages and was perfectly 
well-versed in English, we can only suppose some of our Parliamentary 
debates had most unaccountably reached her. And, in order to be 
plus Anglois que les Anglois—she had actually read Mr. Hume’s 
speeches! and from them had formed an idea of establishing a Beauty 
Savings’ Bank, if she could get any magician good-natured enough to 
furnish her with sufficient security; she was quite willing to invest her 
capital in it—which, even the prince of sorcerers himself could not 
refuse to acknowledge, was a very handsome one. 

There is no knowing how much more time the young countess might 
have passed in contemplating a person which nature had left her no 
room to embellish, had she not been informed that Prince Kieseroff was 
in the saloon. Now the Prince de Kieseroff had almost as great a 
renommée for beauty as herself, and was in fact the Cupidon dechainé 
of the North. Tle had been among the first and most devoted of her 
adorers,—and in her *‘ heart of hearts” she loved him well:—but, as 
the Chevalier d’Eon justly observes, ‘* La coquetterie n’est qu’un talent 
aimable de cacher ou de faire paroitre son amour,—dont la nature a 
douée toutes les femmes ; et certes un amant fidéle a un droit légitime a 
tous les talens de sa maitresse.’”’ So thought Nina too, and therefore 
determined he should serve an apprenticeship to her caprices, before 
she would allow him the enviable privilege of enduring them for life. 
Nor was she much in the wrong ;—a woman's smiles, to be valued by 
the other sex (who are all more or less barbarians), should be like the 
days of a Russian summer—bright, but few. After she thought she had 
kept him waiting a reasonably unreasonable time, she at length con 
descended to. walk languidly into his presence, wrapping a Czarina Po- 
lonaise closely about her, and, applying a flacon of bouquet des soupirs 
d’amour to her nose, instead of answering his inquiries about her 
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health which he made in a voice of the most tender solicitude, she de- 
clared that she had not slept the whole night, she was in such ecsta- 
sies at the idea of leaving St. Petersburgh. 

“No wonder, when it is for so charming a place as Siberia!’ inter- 
rupted the prince; not a little piqued at the a@retic coldness of her 
manner. 

“And why not? T am sure there is no one, or thing, sufticiently 
agreeable for one to regret here.” 

“Tam quite of your opinion,”’ said her lover, (who was now lead- 
ing on the forlorn hope of his own dignity) ; “and for that reason IT am 
wf to Paris in a fortnight. Have you any commands ? ” 

Nina, in her turn somewhat foiled by her own weapons, began to 
thaw into downright kindness; which, truth compels us to own, made 
his highness so presumptuous that he soon began to encroach upon it 
by expressing a degree of gratitude, which she hastened to assure him 
he had not the least occasion for; till again having ventured to issue 
Pulletins about his loss pie 5 ty and want of sleep— she looked as pale 
‘nd as anxious, as if the whole College of Physicians had signed them. 
When (oh! the arrogance of those pensioners on a lady’s pity—a 
humanely-treated lover) he assured her that he had slept ‘the preced- 
ing night, and actually had the temerity to quote Voltaire’s lines to the 
Queen of Prussia :— 


' 99 


“ Toujours un peu de vérite 
Se méle au plus grossiere mensonge, 
Cette nuit dans lerreur dun songe 
Au rang des rois } étois monte, 
Je vous aimais, Elmire, et josai vous le dire ; 
Les Dieux a mon riveil ne mont pas tout dté, 
Je n'ai perdu que mon empire!" 

Once more the storm lowered upon her brow—her lip curled, and she 
assured the poor prince that, if there was one thing in the world that she 
detested more than another, it was French poetry—which, in her Op 
nioh, was only fit to be quoted to opera-dancers and French women when 
labouring under their ninety-fitth love-affair in their forty-fifth year. 
Thus, imitating Hecla—alternate fire and ice—she whiled away the 
morning; till at length the prince took his unwilling departure—sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the heaven of his hopes and 
the earth of his disappointments. 

Unused to all contradiction, Nina looked twenty times a minute re- 
proachfully at the pendu/e, whose slow hands seemed as if they would 
never reach the appointed hour that she was to put the skill of Paul 
Zamoiski to the test. At length it did arrive, and this spoiled child of 
nature, and of fortune, sallied out in the darkness of the night, to en- 
counter such cold and sleet—that, had she met them on any other 
terms than her own pleasure, she certainly would have pronounced 
them to be her death-warrants. When she at length reached the wi- 
zard’s wild and almost unapproachable habitation, her courage had 
nearly forsaken her ; especially when Catherine had expended a quarter 
of an hour in knocking with a stone upon the massive and thickly 
nailed door, without any other sound being returned to her application 
than the echo of her own blows, and at last, when the heavy portal 
slowly creaked upon its hinges, it was not opened by hands, but b 
cord from within, like that sometimes used in convents, After they had 
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traversed a long court they came to an old broken archway, at one side 
of which they were met by an old woman, whose Gorgon Visage was 
crested bya high black Polish cap, Which served as a sort of spire to the 
temple of ugliness beneath. She pointed to a sort of porter’s-lodge, 
into which she pushed Catherine, and then conducting the more than 
ever terrified Nina a few yards farther into another court, she stopped 
ata flight of old broken stone ste ps, and bidding Nina wait below, she 
hobbled up them till she came to a low turret-door, where she rang a 
hollow and melancholy sounding bell, which was for some minutes un 
answered, during which time poor Nina remained shivering below, half- 
dead with cold and terror: at length the hag re-appeared and beckoned 
her to follow. No sooner had they reached the before-mentioned door 
than the old Cerberus thrust the young and haughty countess in, as 
unceremoniously as she had done her attendant into the porter’s-lodge. 
For two or three seconds she found herself in a narrow and totally dark 
passage :-—‘* Good heavens |”? thought she, “ does that old wretch mean 
to bury me alive ?”? but ere she had time 9" any more reflections, a 
door opened at the end of the passage into i long and brilliantly lit 
room, or rather gallery, with a vaulted niles and high painted win- 
dows which commenced about six feet from the ground, so that, without 
the assistance of a ladder, it would have been impossible to have seen 
out of them. About the room was a chaos of telescopes, mathematical 
instruments, globes, celestial and te — ;—here stood what might 
he the empty sarcophagus of a Caesar, or an Alexander ;—while here 
(as the quaint old Sir Thomas sear hath it), “the Egyptian mum- 
mies, which Cambyses, or time, had spared—were ready to be con- 
verted by Avarice into physic, and Mizraim and Pharaoh awaited their 
turn to be sold as balsams!’? and, in every direction, crucified bats 
and spiritualized scorpions abounded, At the upper end of the room 
was a large arched iron grating, behind which, on a black marble couch, 
reclined a full-length figure of Death—his crown and sc eptre made of 
the most costly jewels, which contrasted fearfully with the iron plain- 
ness of the rest of the skeleton. Above this vrating was a sort of 
verandahed balcony, supported by six red Egyptian marble pillars, the 
capitals of which were shaped like a palm-tree ; in this gallery prowled, 
in separate divisions, a pet-tiger, a lynx, a wolf, and two vultures, 
which ever and anon uttered the most horrible yells. A sort of thick 
vapour pervaded the room, and, out of the cold and frozen air of the 
night, its heated atmosphere was so overpowering that Nina nearly 
fainted. ‘The tenant of this strange apartment now advanced to meet 
her. He was habited in a most orthodox long black gown, but, in other 
respects, was a very different looking personage from what she had ex- 
pected to se e,— being very slight and very tall—his figure having all 
the muscle and elasticity of youth ; his face, as far as the features and 
outline went, might have been called handsome, but the stony rigidity, 
paleness, and immobility of it, had a Medusa-like effect on the beholder, 
and conveyed the supe ‘natural and antithetical idea that it was impos- 
sible he ever could have been young, and equally impossible he ever 
could become old. In short, he looked a sort of human statue that had 
been chiselled at once into an unprogressive and unagery manhood. 
Finding that Nina did not, or rather could not address him, he ac- 


costed her in a hollow, but very sweet and low voice—inquiring upon 
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what she wished to consult him? When his fair visiter began to rally, 
she was determined to eschew all half-measures ; therefore, forcing a slight 
laugh, she replied, “that having heard much of his skill, a strange 
notion had got into her head—that she should like to discover if there 
was any means by which she might economize her beauty—only putting 
it on at will; so that for every day she dispensed ~~ it in youth, she 
might be able to keep it till the most advanced ¢ ge, should it please 
her so to do? 

Zamoiski heard her patiently to the end, and then with an ejaculation 
between a groan and a pshi iw, walked to a table and began turning over 
a huge folio of Aeplers “ Mystertum Cosmographicum ; and con- 
sumed some minutes in studying its fanciful analogies between the 
orbits of the planets, and the regular solids of geometry. He next in- 
quired the day and hour of her birth ; which having ascertained, he drew 
forth some tablets, upon which he began making sundry calculations. 

* Humph!—The Sun hes well, being in a sextile position with Mars, 
and Saturn is Lord of the Seventh House. So far the native is lucky — 
humph!—but, as /’e/efarius observes touching the cutting of the 
equator in. two,‘ Who can possibly see a living lkeness in a mirror 
which is put out of shape so many ways?’ This strange fancy leaves 
the zodiac without signs.—* Winime que convent, zodiaco suos polos 
esse inutiles in eo negotio quod zodiaco maaime proprium est? 

* Lady,’’ said he, closing the volumes before him, “ in the natural 
course of things vour be: auty would have lasted well to your fifty-first 
year, which | take it in as long as any reasonable woman could or 
should desire. And it seemeth unto me a strange and foolish fancy to 
wish to prolong it beyond ! 

* You do not quite understand me,’ said Nina. “Itis not that I 
wish to continue handsome at so advanced an age, so much as, by 
saving my beauty in Siberia or any other desert, L might be able to dis- 
play a double portion at Paris, London, or any place where civilized 
human beings congregate, just as persons, by retrenching for a few 
years, are enabled to make a doubly magnificent expenditure at the end 
of them.”’ 

* | fully comprehend your meaning, Lady; still I think it a foily, and 
one that you will repent of.’ 

* Be it tolly or be it not, is it one that you can gratify ?” asked Nina, 
eagerly. 

“ | should think so,” replied Zamoiski, with a sort of pitying con- 
tempt for her sceptical query, 

* Well then, pray use no further delay, as I must be at home before 
another hour.”’ 

Without further parley the man of mystery turned to a shelf, and 
taking down a small crucible, threw into it several powders ; he then 
dropped into them different elixirs, which he carefully blent together 
till a light-blue tlame be ‘gan slowly and flickeringly to issue from the 
crucible. ‘I warn you,”’ said he, “that it will be rather a painful ope ra- 
tion—tor, in order to concentrate your be auty into a sort of essence, or 
rather ether, I shall be obliged to ‘disembarrass you for a few seconds of 
all your gravity, for which reason, before you lean your head over this 
nage [ will attach little plummets of lead to your hands and feet. 
Now, bend your head down, and inhale the vapour out of the crucible.” 
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Nina did as he desired; but the more of the vapour she inhaled the 
more her gravity deserted her, till she became so buoyant and light that 
even the plummets could scarcely keep her on the earth. 

** Good heavens !”’ cried she, raising her head out of the crucible for 
a moment, “if in order to preserve my beauty | cannot retain my gravity, 
what on earth will become of me when I get to Paris and London, 
where I shall meet with so many ridiculous people ?” 

‘* Patience !”? said the Necromancer. ‘* You must expect to feel as 
nothing for a few minutes while I am taking away all your beauty in 
order to concentrate » 

** Well, then,’ said Nina, “ even by your own showing, beauty is the 
only thing that gives a woman any weight in this naughty world, and 
vet you tell me that I shall repent ny prudence in trying to preserve 
it?’ 

‘| tell you this,” replied Zamoiski, “ and time will convince you of 
it. But silence for a few seconds, and then I will release you! 

The young Countess did as she was desired, and was not a little 
delighted when her companion pronounced the spell complete, and that 
she was now at liberty to raise her head. 

* Pray,” said she agerly, “let me see how I look?’ 

Zamoiski handed her asmall mirror. She uttered a faint shriek when 
she beheld her plain and haggard looking face—her features were precisely 
the same, but the colour, the expression, the “ life of life,” had left them. 
She had the appearance of extreme ill-health; and the most imagina- 
tive person could not have discovered the slightest vestige of beauty in 
her so lately exquisitely lovely face. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “ how frightful I look! I do not 
think I shall gain much by my bargain ; for before I can get accustomed 
to so hideous a phantom, I shall, in self-defence, be compelled to be as 
extravagant as ever, and wear my beauty every day. So pray now have 
the charity to show me how I am to re-possess myself of it?” 

Zamoiski then took out of a drawer a small tube, and a little golden 
flacon, in the form of a split eagle. On the head of one eagle was a 
stopper of a little sapphire crown, on that of the other a small diamond 
one; then placing one end of the tube in the crucible, he applied the 
other alternately to the aperture in the two eagle’s heads. After doing 
this till the flame in the crucible had totally expired, he turned to Nina, 
and presented to her the little flacon, saying— 

‘When you wish to appear as beautiful as you by nature are, you 
have only to take out the sapphire crown on this eagle’s head, and by 
smelling once to the flask you will instantly become so. But should 
you wish to be more beautiful than even Nature chose you should, then 
you may smell it twice, and the effect will be produced—and you may 
even increase it to four times when you want to be very superlatively 
lovely. On the other hand, when you wish to put by all your attractions, 
you have only to pursue precisely the same course with the diamond- 
crested eagle.” 

Nina, with the mirror still in her hand, eagerly seized the magic 
cift, and Jost no time in proving its effect in restoring her beauty, which 
it instantly did upon a single trial. 

“ Oh dear, how delighted I am to see myself again!” she ae bet 
exclaimed; * and by contrast I really do look exceedingly well; but 
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should like to see if I cannot look still better??? So saying-she impa- 
tiently applied the sapphire-crested bird three successive times to her 
nose—and then quite forgetting the presence of the worker of all these 
wonders—she launched out into eestasies at her own super-human 


beauty. At length a tnal of the diamond crest reduced her to reason, 
and turning to the still marble-looking figure before her— 
* A thousand, thousand thanks!” 


he ymoiski interrupted her by coldly saying— 
There is no need of half that number, Lady; and I foresee, though 
vou cannot, that the time will come when you will have lost all your 
gratitude, nay, and even wish me to take back my gift. IT will bestow 


another upon you—tal this rine’? he eontinued, placing on her 
finger one in the form of a mermaid, with emerald hair, diamond eyes, 
andan opal studded tail; “ and whenever vou grow tired with the strange 


boon vou have asked. you have only to hang this ring over the neck of 
the diamond-crested eaule, and L will eome to you from the farthest 


parts of the earth and dissolve the By io 

Nina departed all gratitude, assuring him that * she was convinced 
ahe shi ral neve Ve ; aa such upwarrantabl trouble as to come so tar 
on her account pee ana Lien putting Ol just as much beauty (and ho 


more) than she had entered Zamoiski’s mysterious abode with, she ran 
nimbly down the ste ) old-broken turret steps that she had so falteringly 


ascended some two hours before 


Poor Catherine was halt-dead with cold, fear, and curiosity, which 
latter her fair mistress had not the slightest idea of satisfying by any 
true statement of what had taken place between her ana the re ‘nowned 
Zamoiski ; she therefore contined her communications to telling her that 
he had assured her the journey to Siberia upon the whole would turn out 
very prosperously, but % at her health would suffer much in the onset. 

** Bless me, Madam,” said the meredulous Catherine, as pettishly as 
she dared, “is thatall? Why he kept you such a time that I thought 
he bad undertaken to escort you to Silietls himself!” 

Lhe month SoO0Ol Ve olled Away that preceded Count Da lvarooki’s 
journey to Siberia. The day before their departure Nina determined to 
try the effect of a little ugliness upon her lover; for, as she most justly 
argued, hitherto he had had no ment in loving one so beautitul, and 
above all so admired. Accordingly, the morning they were to set 
out, he came at an early hour to wish her good-bye; and put hea 
to her carriage. She Was sitting alone on the sofa when he entered, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes—tor her courage began to fail her 
at the idea of putting his love to such a test-——he advanced, took her 
hand, that hung lstlessly by her side, and covered it with kisses, with- 
out her making the slightest attempt to withdraw it. 

* Nina !—dear, dearest Nina! will you not give me one look ? When 
in another hour you will be torn from me for so long, so interminable 
a time as three miserable—miserable months !”’ 

Slowly Nina turned towards him—and still more slowly she withdrew 
her handkerchief from betore her eyes. 

* Good God!” exclaimed the Prince, throwing himself at her feet, 
and clasping her knees; “ how ill!—how altered you look! You are 
not fit to take this dreadful journey !—Dearest, dearest Nina! you must 
not think of it, unless you wantto kill me on the spot!” 
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* And do you really love me enough,” asked Nina, with a faint smile, 
**to be so very miserable at the idea of my being ill ?” 

* Do T love you enough? Oh! Nina, do you doubt it ?” 

The little coquette was so moved at the reality of his devotion, and at 
this proof that it was herself—and not her beauty that he loved—that 
she was on the point of betraying to him her secret in order to remove 
all his fears for her health ; but prudence whispered her that he had not 
heen sufliciently tormented, as for a celebrated beauty to look ill once 
was no great trial to a lover's constancy; she therefore contented her- 
self with assuring him that she was by no means ill, and only felt a little 
exhausted from want of sleep. Then, in order to set his heart at rest, 
she applied once to the sapphire-crested eagle of the little facon, and 
said ; 

“ You see [ am better already; such a skilful physician is kindness !” 

‘Your colour has certainly returned, and you look like yourself again ; 
but still, dearest, I cannot bear the thought of this horrid journey,— 
though Ladislas has promised to write me constant accounts of you till 
we meet in Paris!” 

As all lovers’ partings and meetings are exactly the same, and are 
proverbially stupid—save to the parties concerned—the reader may be 
spared the rest of the sighs, tears, vows and protestations, that took place 
on this occasion. Nor indeed would the above short sample have been 
intruded on him but for Rochefoucauld’s assertion—“ Qu’il y a toujours 
quelquechose dans les malheurs des autres qui ne nous déplaisepas.”’ 

The day after the Dalgarookis left St. Petersburgh, Prince Kieseroff 
quitted it for Paris. Frequent were the letters he got from Count 
Ladislas, but they contained such dreadful accounts of his sister’s ill 
looks and altered appearance, that while the Prince’s vanity was flattered 
at thinking he was the cause of them, his affection was wounded, and 
himself made uneasy and wretched ; but three months even for a lover 
do not last for ever—at length they expired! and in two months more 
he would see his adored—his beautiful Nina at Paris! 

At length the happy morning arrived, when his valet awoke him at a 
most unusually early hour (for even lovers, the most devoted, must sleep 
sometimes) to put into his hands a billet from Ladislas Dalgarooki, 
dated * Hotel de Bristol Place, Vendéme !”’ and telling him they had 
all arrived late the night before. Early as the Prince presented himself 
at the Place Vendéme, still earlier had Herbault and Madame Minette 
been with Nina; and, independent of her lover, she could not pay the‘ 
cap of the former, or the peignoir of the latter, so bad a compliment 
as to wear her Siberian face with them; so that the enamoured Prince 
had the delight and triumph of finding her more beautiful than ever. 
That day they were all to dine en petite comité, at the Princess de 
B ’s. Nina had no idea of wasting her beauty on Blues and Bores, 
and, therefore, only put ov half her natural attractions. Silly girl, she 
was wrong; for, though dull in themselves, the saloons of the Princess 
were the dark mint that gave the stamp of currency to all the beaut 
and talent of Paris; consequently, one Proneur pronounced himself 
greatly disappointed with the new Russian beauty, while another boldly 
averred that he had had letters that had told him she was greatly 
changed within the last few months. All this was wormwood to Prince 
Kieseroff, who indignantly replied, that seeing a person just off a long 
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and fatiguing journey, was not a fair way to judge of their appearanc:. 

That day week there was to be a great ball at the — Embassy. 
Madame D’A**** had not been idle in boasting of Nina’s wondertul 
beauty; but in the meanwhile a strong party of Parisian disaflecteds 
had arisen, from the fiats of the oracles of the Hotel de B—-— having 
gone forth to depreciate this Rothschild of loveliness. When the night 
of nights arnved, Nina did not failto make four applications to the 
sapphire-crested cagle ; and whatever might have been the expectations 
of her lover, herself, and Madame D’A * ***, they were more than 
realized. Never, never, in the annals of débuts was such a sensation 
produced! The Dukes D°O—— and R--— became precipitately in 
love with her, and were above the meanness of concealment : s0 from 
being the greatest possible friends they became the greatest possible 
enemies. Nina did not encourage, but was equally far from discourag- 
ing cither of them. But things had not come to a crisis—-till one night 
at a court mob, the Duc de R , with whom she had danced two 
quadrilles, asked her to dance a mazurka, She declined, saying she 
was engaged. 

*A qui?” inquired the Duce. 

A un Russe,”’ answered Nina, hesitatingly. 

The mazurka began, and the Due D’O—— came to claim his partner. 
No sooner was it over than the rivalled R— accosted her witha 
quivering lip, and eve of fire, saying— 

Je croyois que c’etait avec un Russe que Madame La Comtesse de- 
voit danser ?”’ 





* Eh bien oui,” replied Nina, laughing. “ C’etoit une Ruse de guerre.” 
Madame est trop tlatteuse,”? said the Duc, bowing profoundly, and 
immediately after he strode haughtily away. 

The next morning the news arrived from the Bois de Beulogne that 
the Due de R—— had been mortally wounded in a duel by the Duce 
DO—. Added to the reproaches of her own conscience, Nina had to 
endure those of her justly irritated lover, and on many accounts Paris 
was becoming disagreeable to her; for instead of the unbounded admi- 
ration of her beauty which she hi ad expected, she found it was under- 
valued from being pronounced $0 jyournaliere, while her wit, which 
she had never pretended to, was extolled to the skies! The men called 
her a heartless ae vette the women declared they could not discover 
that exceeding beauty in her—for they had often met her at the Soirées 
of some of the dowagers in the Faubourg St. Germain, and she had 
looked downright ugly (the se were no doubt on the evenings when she 
was Hume-ing her good looks). Still she was much talked of, and who 
is there can be so, without being much abused ? 

Poor Nina! she soon found out that mediocrity is the grand secret of 
the world’s toleration—nay, mere, of its applause; especially im a 
woman it isthe title of the Ephesian Diana, claiming the worship of 
all men—it isthe Accdcs on the old Greek coins, ensuring its possessor 
agaist the attacks of the two otherwise belligerent powers— Envy vy and 
Contempt ; only be girded with it, and one may exclaim, with the wise 
King James, in his heavy armour, “* Now, nobedy can hurt me, and I 
can hurt nobody !’ 

Her father, who in his life had never said “* No” to a request of hers, 
yielded without delay to her proposal of leaving Paris for Loudon. 
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Prince Kieseroff liked the English, and therefore Nina felt predisposed 
to do the same ; besides, London was atruly enlightened place, us there 
were journals which were exclusively devoted to recording the goings and 
comings, and the sayings and doings, of great people, and which seemed 
to be instituted for the express purpose of praising the beauty of some 
ladies, and saying nothing about that of others ; besides, there was a 
generosity and a gratitude about the English that no other nation could 
lay claim to, for, ifa woman were a be ‘auty at fifteen, she was sure, in 
grateful remembrance of the past, to be still called the beautiful Mrs. 
this, or the beautiful Lady that, at fifty. The first night Nina appeared 
at Almack’s she was arrayed in all the quadrupled loveliness of the 
sapphire crest; still,* no reputation for beauty having gone before her, 
she was sc arcely noticed, for the English, ina ball-room, vastly resemble 
themselves in the Vatican, never being able to discover beauties till they 
are pointed out to them, by some one whose word is law in such mat- 
ters. So Nina, to her great surprise, heard much of the lovely Lady 
Emily ——, and the beautiful Miss B——s, and half a score more ; 
but nought heard she of herself; the sort of reputation that had gone 
before her was of a nature to do her anything but good in English so- 
ciety—it was a renommeée for great cleverness and wit. Now, what Eng- 
lishman is the Te who does not shudder at every clever word that issues 
from a woman’s mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly her teeth ? 
Still would he fancy them like the ‘dragon’s teeth, about to turn into 
armed men and destroy him, should she be guilty of blotting with one 
word of sense the chartered folly of her sex. 

Long and wearisome was the time Nina passed in London without 
even hearing she was thought pretty ; and had it not been for the invo- 
luntary admiration she excited as she drove along the streets, she might 
have fancied she had made a mistake, and apphed to the diamond- 
crested eagle instead of the sapphire one; and she was almost begin- 
ning to wish herself back in Siberia, when one night she went to a féte, 
at - House, armed cap-d-pie with all her beauty. The host, who at 
her déhutin London had been out of town, now for the first time beheld 
what he conceived to be (and what really was) the most beautiful person 
that could be imagined. He communicated his opinion to his guests, 
and she had not been an hour in the room before she perceived persons 
actually getting upon chairs and benches to see her; and the words 
m Lovely ! ~~ Angelic! '? * Tivine!”’ “ Perfect !’’ met her ear on all sides, 
and people who had seen her a hundred times before looking quite as 
well, seemed now for the first time to have found their eyes to see her 
beauty, and their tongues to proclaim it. 

The next day every paper and party rang with the praises of the 
beautiful, the graceful, the charming, the amiable, the fascinating young 
Countess Nina Dalgarooki! Artists begged hard for pictures and busts 
—musicians, that they might be allowed to dedicate songs and quadrilles 
to her—poets wrote sonnets to her and upon her—and Lord Johns and 
Lord Harrys requested that they might only be permitted to hope! 
—and, oh! climax of English renown, the winner of the St. Leger was 
ac tually rechristened after her! Lady J made tableaux for her, 
and old Lady C gained a whole season’s reprieve from desertion ; 
and the D—I by getting her to one of her Miss and muffin parties. 
As for Prince Kieseroff, he was in the seventh heaven, for Nina, his 
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dear, his beautiful Nina, “ the admired of all admirers,”? had promised 
to marry him at the end of the season. 


One ¢lay, after a very late ball, Nina, who had made a Park engage- 


ment with Lady ———, was so overcome with fatigue that she fell asleep 
on the sofa; at the end of two hours the groom of the chambers 
awoke her, by announcing that Lady ——~ had called for her. She 


— up, and rang for her bonnet. While she was waiting for it, she 

collected that she had had no beauty on when she went to sleep, and 
se her hand into her bosom to search for her flacon, but, lo! it was 
gone; the little Venetian chain to which it was always attac hed was 
not to be found either. She looked everywhere—searched the sofa, the 
cushions, everything—but in vain! She was in despair, and sent down 
word she was too unwell to go out that morning; but her friend was 
not so easily put off, and, coming up, insisted that the air was the thing 
of all others that would do her good. Poor Nina, persuaded much 
against her vill, at length accompanied her. To her great astonishment 
she had just as great a bevy of prancing steeds round the carnage as 
usual, and quite as many, if not more, compliments on her beauty ‘than 
ever; the next day, too, the ** Morning Post’? announced ‘that the 
young Countess Dalgarooki had graced the Park yesterday, looking 
more lovely than ever, and was as usual the eynosure of wondering 
eyes.’ * \\V hy the people must be mad, or b lind,’ said Nina, as she 
lnpatiently pushed the paper from her, 

Week after week passed away without the facon being found ; ball 
succeeded ball; Nina beeged hard to stay away from them, bout her 
father insisted that every one had been so eivi il, she absolutely must go. 
At length, on the plea of ill-health (which her looks too well confirmed) 
she gota reprieve ; still, nothing was talked of but her great, her ex- 
ceeding beauty ; and the papers, while they deplored her bad health, 
expressed endless wonder that it had not in the least impaired her ex- 
treme loveliness !—while every really beautiful and blooming girl that 

came out was reprobated for their presumption, if they dared but in the 
slightest degree to dress their hair like the beautiful Russian. 

Meanwhile, Nina herselt became seriously unhappy. “ Poor dear, 
dear Kieseroff,” said she, ** what a reward for all his devotion and genes 
rosity, to marry such a fright ‘and all through my own foolish vanity, 
too! How he would despise me if he knew it '—Dut he shall know it 

for | will not add deceit to my other taults, especially towards him. 
ie ay was right. I do indeed repent my foolish compact; and, 
alas! by losing the #acon it is not in my power to avail myself of his 
promise to take bac] k his gift.” 

In the midst of this reverie, Prince Nieserot! was announced. Nina, 
who had been crying, did not wish to add to the distress her haggard 
looks always occasi oned him, by letting him see any traces of grief, with- 
drew into the adjoining room, A book of hers lay open upon the table. 
Seeing some verses in her hand-writing, he read the following lines :— 


Once a bloom was on the hours, 
And my spirit, lke a bee, 

Flew through sunshine to the flowers 
That young hope raised up for me; 

And sweet thoughts memory hived 
Deep within her honeyed store— 
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So the soul of spring survived, 
After spring's sweet life was o'er! 
Now the foam is on the wave, 
And the sear is on the leaf; 
And to-day but digs the grave 
That entombs to-morrow’s grief: 
While the leaden sands that roll 
Through time's dim and rayless glass, 
Cast a shadow o'er the soul, 
Leave a furrow as they pass! 
And the disenchanted world 
Seems like an eastern tomb, 
Where death's banner is unfurled 
*Mid dull pomp, and pride, and gloom. 
And love! the Sybarite feels 
How his crumpled rose-leaf galls, 
When fear’s canker through it steals, 
And crief’s dew too quickly falls. 
But if warring fate can show 
All the nothingness of life, 
‘Tis no vain and fruitless woe 
That springs up from out this strife ; 
But a boon most pure and bright, 
As when storms have swept around, 
In the chaos of the night, 
Costly gems at morn are found *. 
So what matter how this clay, 
With its sorrow and its sin, 
Falls in ruins fast away, 
If but heaven's light breaks in 
Upon the sad and darkened soul, 
And swift wings it like a dove 
For its far, eternal goal 
Of pure joyous life and love ! 

* Dear Nina,” said he, when he had finished them, “ she is evidently 
unh: ApPYs and yet will not confide in me, or shorten the time which 
would give me a right to know and to shane her eve ry sorrow. 

W hen Nina returned, the Prince had not long to plead to be made 
acquainted with her source of disquietude. 

‘Ah! Kieseroff, | have long wished—long intended—but long 
dreaded to tell you all; but the fear that you would despise me, and the 
conviction that I could not marry you has prevented me.’ 

“Good heavens, Nina! what do you, what can you mean? — For 
God’s sake explain yourself !”” exclaimed her agitated lover, who now 
looked as death-like as herself. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered from the panic his manner 
infected her with, in a tre ‘mbling voice and with downcast eyes, she ac- 
quainted him with the whole transaction between her and Zamoiski. 

‘Is that all!” cried the Prince, ecstatically ; “ | breathe again; it 
was indeed foolish—nay worse, mine own love, it was avaricious and 
coyetous in the extreme of you who possessed suc h matchless beauty 
to want more; and I have a ‘great mind, in order to punish you, to leave 
you just as you are: but as that would he punishing myself too, I will 
even be generous, and give you back your flacon, which I found one day 


——_—_——_—$_ ——— 
——_ ——-— 





* The opal is said to be produced by and found after a thunder-storm. 
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after you had gone out, on the floor, by this very sofa, and have kept it 
ever since.”’ 

Nina joyfully seized it, and instantly placed the mermaid ring round 
the diamond-crested cagle’s neck. She had no sooner done so than a 
servant entered, and presenting her with a card, said— 

* The person who gave me this would speak with your ladyship.” 

Nina looked at the name on the card, which was no other than Paul 
Zamoishi. 

‘ Show him in instantly,”’ said the young Countess, 

On entering, he bowed slightly to ‘the Prince, and then turning to 
Nina, said— 

* Lady, I am come to take back the gift that I foresaw you would so 
soon be weary of, and I hope it has at least had the good effect of con- 

vincing you that ‘ Whatever is is best ;’ and that there is one thing 


which gives a woman a greater weight in the world than even beauty— 
reputation y Xr 





CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT DRIBBLE HALL. 


“T shall expect you to remain from the 24th (arriving at or before 4, 
as I dine at that hour precisely, king a long evening m the country) 
‘till the morning of the 26th.’’ I quote from the chandler-like letter 
of invitation which I received from Ephraim Dribble, Esquire, to pass 
the Christmas with him at Dribble-Hall. For the ’Squire’s Elegant 
Epistle at /ength, such readers as would refresh their memory by a 
reperusal of it are referred—to adopt the ’Squire’s own phraseology — 
to my last, dated Ist u/?’. 

Punctuality at a starton a journey is all but an impossibility. Tn 
hazarding this assertion I do not intend to cast the slightest reproach 
cither on his Majesty’s mails, or the “ Wonders,” ‘** Darts,” ‘ Arrows,” 
* Swallows,” and “ Eagles,’ which are continually shooting and lying 
to all parts of the kingdom,—or on the respective drivers thereof : they 
are always awfully exact to their time: the assertion applies only to the 
traveller. Do you doubt it? Take your stand at the White-Horse- 
Cellar in Piccadilly. The clock strikes four. Simultaneously with the 
last beat of the hour, the Bath “* Regulator,” for instance—(and this 
one instance will serve as well as the hundred which are of daily occur- 
rence)—the Bath “ Regulator,’ which has waited there its appointed 
time, dashes off. Wathin the next minute, a hackney-coach drives 
furiously up at the rate of three miles an hour, the horses puffing, 
blowing, stumbling and steaming, and the coachman, poor fellow nearly 
exhausted by the labour of flogging them. Out steps a stoutish gentle- 
man buttoned up in a great coat, with a scarlet worsted netting tied 
round his neck, and a cloak hanging across his arm—for though the 
month be July, and the weather fine, a prudent English traveller will, 
nevertheless be on the look out for squalls. Not finding the coach there, 
as he had expected to do, be congratulates himself on his having arrived 
in excellent time, In ‘reply to his inquiry how long it will be before 
the Bath “ Regulator ’’ comes up, he is told that it has been gone 
nearly a minute; but that if he will run as fast as he can, and the coach 
should encounter any accidental stoppages on its way, there is some 
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chance of his overtaking it at Kensington. As there is no time to be 
lost, the hack is, of course, out of the question ; so off he runs. But 
(you will say) there were three other passengers in the coach when it 
arrived at Piceadilly, and thence infer that they had been punctual. No; 
they had not. One had booked his place at the Saracen’s Head, Aldgate, 
and would have lost it altogether if(thanks to the stoppages which some- 

times occur even in the city) he had not been enabled to come up with 
it on Ludgate-Hill, whilst the other two, whose appointed starting-place 
was the Bolt- in-Tun i in Fleet-street, had been in the desperate predica- 
ment of being nearly five minutes behind time, and were only saved by 
the providential event of the Bath “ Regulator ” being hemmed in by 
two coal-waggons, the Fulham errand-cart, the Lord Mayor’s coach and 
a brewer’s dray, just under Temple-bar, where they found it. 

If, at a start on a journey to be made in a public conveyance, which, 
Wwe are aware, possesses, in common with time and tide, the accommo- 
dating attribute of waiting for no one, punctuality be all but impossible ; 
its approximation to an impossibility is certainly not diminished when 
the journey is to be performed in a private carriage, with post-horses at 
one’s own command. As, under the most favourable conditions of the 
weather and the roads, it is a four-hours’ drive to Dribble-Hall, Wor- 
thington (who had volunteered the use of his commodious travelling- 
chariot for the excursion) requested that, on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, I would be in readiness at ten o’clock precisely ; at which hour, 
he, accompanied by Heartall, would call for me. “Thus,” said Wor- 
thington, “we may do the thing easily, and have a spare hour, or 80, to 
rest and dress when we arrive at the Hall.’? Now remember,” (and 
this he uttered with all the earnestness of a Belvidera,) ‘‘ remember ten! 
The ’Squire will want his dinner at four: and he will be sadly put out 
of the way if we should keep him waiting for it.’ 

The morning of the twenty-fourth of December was what, in London, 
is called a rather fine-ish December morning, for there was ‘neither hail, 
rain, sleet nor snow: there was merely a slight fog, scarcely more than 
suflicient to prevent one’s seeing across from one side of the street to 
the other. Worthington, being one of the most punctual of men, was 
no more than twenty minutes behind the time which he himself had 
appointed to call for Heartall: the fortunate consequence of this delay 
was, that he found Heartall so nearly ready to accompany him, that he 
was kept shivering in his carriage at Heartall’s door for hardly more 
than a quarter of an hour. As for myself, by the time they were with 
me I had just finished my breakfast and the reading of my newspaper 
(by lamp-light), so that I had nothing in the world to do but dress ; and 
this ceremony I accomplished with so much expedition that as the clock 
struck eleven, which, after all, was only sixty minutes past ten (the 
hour appointed) we were fairly on our journey. 

“I wish,” exclaimed Worthington, “ we had not lost this hour! We 
shall not get down to the Hall much before four. However, we will 
tip the post-boys well, and endeavour to make up for lost time.”’ 

Our road lay eastward. “QO for a curse to kill!”’’ exclaims some 
merciless tragedy-hero. Were there a curse of power to shatter into 
fragments and disperse a villanous compound of bricks and mortur, 
there were not at this moment existing an atom of that vile, worthless, 
wicked and most unwarrantable Wych-street. You arrive at a city feast 
just too late for the turtle : you had encountered a stoppage in Wych-street, 
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— How was it, when you intended to set off by the Rotterdam steamer 
the other day, you did not reach the Tower-wharf till twenty minutes 
after its de ‘parture | ?—Your coach had been blocked up in W vch- street. 
—Hearimg reports unfavourable to your banker’s solidity, you jump 
into your cab and drive down to Lombard-street for the purpose of 
drawing out your balance. On your arrival, you are told that these 
worthy people had stopped payment about half an hour before! Your 
curses are showered upon Wych-street, wherein you “ been jammed 


for nearly twice as long. Every hour m the day is the object of 


the heart-born execrations of the numberless Baten who are 


caught in it. But, alas! it is proof against every mode and form of 


anathema. Yet, owing to some strange infatuation, coachmen (publie 
and priv ate), cabmen, post-boys, drivers of all denomimations, every 
mother’s son of them ai// lead you into that abominable and fatal 
ravine, So did it chance with us. We had proceeded half-way down 
it when we were met by a moving mountain in the shape of a broad- 
wheeled waggon drawn I eight horses. ‘To pass each other was impos- 
sible; so nothing remained but for one of us to back out of the street. 
The waggon could not, so we must. Put, for a long time, neither could 
we. Behind us was a cart laden with iron bars, behind that were three 
hackney-coaches, and behind those, carts, cabs, and hand-trucks, all 
jumbled together in inextricable haga ene In what manner we es- 
caped from it 1 know not; but, in order to avoid a recurrence of the 
calamity, we ordered the post- “boy ts turn off into Holborn. “ What we 
lose in distance we shall save in time,” said Heartall,— It will be full 
four when we get down to the Hall,” sighed Worthington. 

As we advanced into the city the fog became more and more dense ; 

», notwithstanding that all the shops were brilliantly illuminated, our 
wo ss Was not rapid. It was somewhat retarded also by another cir- 


cumstance. It happened to be cattle-day—so called as being one of 


those agreeable davs on which thousands of shee p and bullocks are 
driven from Smithfield along the most crowded streets of the metropolis. 
London is the only city in Europe which can show so pretty a sight. 
Elsewhere, the animals suffer their me lancholy doom in the suburbs, or 
ata distance from the town; and their remains are afterwards brought 
into it in carts, or trucks, or on men’s shoulders, or by some other such 
clumsy contrivance : but in London they are made to carry their own 
briskets, ribs, rounds, and steaks, their necks, shoulders, legs, saddles, 
and haunches, directly to that part of the capital where it is intended 
they should be consumed. Now it is clear that by such means much 
human labour, as well as considerable expenditure for artificial carriage— 
in contradistinction to the natural mode of self-carriage here adopted— 
is spared: and these inestimable advantages are gained at no greater 
cost than that of spreading confusion and dismay over half the town; 
of an old woman or two frightened into fits; a few useless children 
smashed; and occasionally a man gored and tossed by an over-driven 
ox—this last, however, tending greatly to the amusement of the spec- 
tators. 

Coupled with the state of the atmosphere, this being, as I have said, 
cattle-day, our progress was but slow. Scarcely were we clear of one 
drove of bullecks when we found ourselves in the midst of another. 
Then, the howling and barking of the dogs, the yells and shouts of the 
drovers, the roaring of the cattle, and their pretty innocent gambols! 
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frisking and leaping about us, and occasionally thrusting their horns in 
at the carriage-windows—for as a precautionary measure (though one 
not tending to our personal comfort) we had been obliged to put down 
the glasses in order to save them from destruction. Well; at twelve 
o'clock we reached the Royal Exchange, at which time (according to the 
arrangements made by Worthington) we ought to have been fourteen 
miles farther on our road. This extorted another sigh from Worthing- 
ton. “Ah! our getting down to the Hall by four o’clock is almost 
hopeless,”’ exclaimed he. 

As we cleared the city the fog gradually dispersed, and soon the sun 
shone out brilliantly. We now dashed on at a rapid rate—changed 
horses—on again—till, at about three o’clock, we arrived at Quig’s 
Corner, the last stage on the road to Dribble Hall. But we had still 
fourteen miles to travel, the last five of which, besides, were along a 
narrow lane, nof macadamized. However, by dint of bribing and flog- 
ging, we might hope to be at our journey’s end not very much behind 
the appointed time. Worthington’s benevolent countenance brightened 
at the prospect. ‘ For,’’ said he, “fT don’t like to put any one out of 
his way, least of all the "Squire; for it is a thing he can’t bear, poor 
fellow!’ As we had not taken any refreshment since breakfast, we 
regaled ourselves, whilst the horses were putting-to, with some satisfac- 
tory, but clumsy-looking sandwiches, and a glass of excellent home- 
brewed ale. And, then, forward again. 

The post- -hoy, to do him justice, seemed resolved to earn his promised 
reward of an additional half-crown, honestly ; for though the road was 
not of the best, he carried us over the first nine miles in fifty-five mi- 
nutes. It was four o'clock as we turned into the narrow Jane Adadtinas to 
on Hall, between which and ourselves lay, what the post-boy denounced 

“ five bitter bad miles.” It was dark, too, and rather fore, and the 
cold was intense. By this last circumstance, however, we were not 
much affected, the carriage being close and comfortable, and we well 
wrapped up in our cloaks. 

* Worthington,” said I, (recollecting the ’Squire’s “I dine at that 
hour precisely,” ) “I fear we shall make your friend wait a little for 
his dinner to-day.” 

‘Wait!’ exclaimed Worthington. He sighed, but made no further 
reply. ; 

We had proceeded slowly and with some difficulty along the first mile 
of the lane, when the fog, which had been gradually increasing, enve- 
loped us like fifty thousand Witney blankets. Suddenly the carriage 
made a dead halt. W orthington, in his eagerness to learn the cause of 
it, in letting down one of the front glasses shivered it to pieces. The 
post-boy announced to us the pleasing fact that it was impossible for him 
to proceed a step farther, for that he could not see his horses’ ears. 
What was to be done? Having contemplated merely a daylight journey 
the carriage-lamps had not been prepared. 

“Then are we to pass our Christmas-eve in this pleasant place? “a 
inquired Heartall. “I don’t see how we are to get out of it, Sir,” 
replied the post-boy. “ I can’t go on, and it’s too narrow to turn handily, 
for there’s a ditch six feet deep which ought to be somewhere about 
here, though I can’t say, to a nicety, where.” 

This reply rendered Heartall’s question less extravagant than it had 
at first appeared, 
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“Then there is nothing for us to do,” said I, “ but wait patiently for 
a few minutes: in that time the fog may clear away.’ 

“What, Sir!” exclaimed the post- -hoy ; “ this fog clear away! Lord 
bless you, Sir, there’s no chance of that; I know this fog of old: when 
he comes on in the sly, sneaking, slow way as he has done this after- 
noon, he doesn’t clear away again in a hurry.” 

** Then seriously,” said Worthington, “ what ts to be done? 

* Why, Sir, if we could get a light, we might contrive to—— 

He was interrupted by a “ Halloo, there!’ which came struggling 
through the dense fog with a moist kind of sound. 

Heartall, who will sometimes perpetrate a pun under the most unto- 
ward circumstances, joyfully exclaimed, “ I have some trust in that hai/ 

for helping us through this fog.” 

The sound proceeded from an invisible cottage which happened to be 
within ten feet of us. We replied to the salutation and made known 
our unfortunate condition. Presently a lantern was seen at the garriage 
door, and behind the lantern was the hazy, ill-defined, phantasmagoric 
figure of aman. We told him whither we were going, and offered him 
a good reward for his guidance. This he peremptorily refused, as, his 
wife being very ill, not all the money in ’Squire Dribble’s pocket (he 
said) should induce him to leave his home. As to the lantern, that was 
heartily at our service. We gave him a crown for the loan of it; and 
parted, mutually satisfied with the bargain—we, in our helpless con- 
dition, thinking that we had by much the best of it. 

But here a new difficulty arose. The post-boy declared that the light 
would be of no manner of use to him unless it were carried at his horses’ 
heads. We desired him to dismount, lead his horses, and carry it. This, 
he said, was impossible: for that his saddle-horse, owing to some infir- 
mity of mind or temper, would either kick or rear, or stand still, or 
back—in short, that he would do anything but advance unless he felt 
his rider on his back. 

** Pleasant, again!’ said Heartall. ‘ Then, do you mean that one 
of us must get out and carry it?” 

“If you please, Gentlemen,’’ was the consoling reply. 

Here occurred a pause. No one seemed inclined to volunteer for the 
service. Worthington, indeed, having but lately recovered from a severe 
attack of gout, and being by many years the senior of the party, could 
not fairly be expected to undertake it; so that the performance of the 
agreeable duty lay between Heartall and me. 

* Ahem !—I think,” said Heartall, “that after being cooped up for so 
many hours in a close carriage, there is nothing more delightful than 
getting out and stretching one’s legs.’ 

“[ think so too,” replied I: yet neither of us manifested the slightest 
inclination to put our opinion to a practical test. 

“ Suppose you and I take it by turns ?’? continued Heartall. 

a“ Suppose we do,”’ said I; “and suppose, moreover, you take the first 
turn.” 

Heartall burst into a good-humoured laugh, which could no more be 
misunderstood than resisted. So, ona bitter cold mght in December, 
in a dense fog, | was compelled to quit the carriage and (lantern in 
hand) pick my way, as best | might, along a barbarous cart-road onl 
ankle deep in mud—except where it happened to be knee-deep. As [ 
put forth no pretensions to be considered a Lander, a Franklin, or a 
Denham, on occasions like this, I will confess that I was by no means 
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sorry when, after 1 had acted the pleasant part of guide for nearly an 
hour, the light in the lantern was suddenly extinguished, aud [ was en- 
abled to resume my seat in the carriage. Yet even this was not the 
extreme of comfort ; for, in consequence of the destruction of the front 
glass, | found my two companions themselves, who had not quitted their 
snug corners, shivering with cold and half choked by the fog. Fortu- 
nately the loss of our light was now a matter of but little importance, as 
the night had become sufficiently clear to allow the postboy to make his 
way, though slowly, without it, 

“How very odd !” exclaimed W orthington, as I re-entered the car- 
riage ; “ Heartall and I were just saying we thought it almost time that 
one of us should turn out and relieve you.’ 

** Indeed !—I have been thinking exactly the same thing for the last 
half-hour,” replied 1, somewhat drily. 

“Come!” said Heartall, in a tone of consolation, “we are near the 
end of our journey. This is an unpromising beginning of our Christmas- 
eve, | own; but we shall soon be in a good warm house, with a comfort- 
able dinner to welcome our arrival; and the ’Squire will make us drown 
the remembrance of these our mishaps and miseries in a bumper of his 
choicest ! Won’t he, Worthington ?” 

‘‘[—I hope so,” hesitatingly, replied the latter. 

“Those are all ‘good things in their way,” said 1; “but what I shall 
most delight in will be a change of dress.”’ 

At about half-past six we entered the ’Squire’s domain, and were 
presently driven up to the door of the hall. The door was already 
opened and there stood to receive us—not the Squire, nor any one of 
his family, but the ’Squire’s man—Sam, who was dressed in ‘his best 
livery waistcoat and smalls, and a fustian jacket ! 

“Hope you're well, Sir,” said Sam, addressing Worthington, who was 
the only one of the party he had ever seen. And, without waiting for 
a reply, he continued, “ Master says, Sir, hadn’t you better tell the post- 
boy, at once, to be here with the horses to take you away again, at 
eleven o *clock, the day after to-morrow ? as there won't be anybody he 
can spare to go to Quig’s Corner to order them.” 

‘A hospitable commencement!” thought I. Though, certainly, the 
*Squire, according to the strict conditions of his invitation, was perfectly 
justified in it. 

The order being given accordingly, we were ushered into the dining- 
room. 

With folded arms and outstretched legs, in a large, easy, red morocco 
chair, in the warm corner of the fireplace, reclined the Squire, He did 
not rise to receive us, but welcomed us with—‘‘ Well, how d’ye do? 
Come sit down, without ceremony—a miserable night, eh? Sitting here 
in my snug corner I didn’t envy you your ride, that I can tell you. 
Come, sit down, Just the party I told you you’d meet. Mrs. D., my 
dear, Mr. Heartall and his friend; my cousin, Mr. Ebenezer Dribble ; 
and my wife’s brother and sister, "Mr. John Flanks and Miss Snsan 
Flanks. Worthington, I needn’t introduce you: you know everybody 
and everybody knows you. Well,I’m glad you’re come at last, for it.is 
more than half-past six, and I was beginning to want my tea.” 

** Tea!” exclaimed Heartall; ‘ why, Sir, we have not-dined!”’ 

** Whose - fault -is that, then?” said the *Squire: *““1’m sure it is 
not mine. I told you, most particularly, in my letter, that J — dine 
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at four, precisely—-I’m certain I did. Here, Ebenezer, take this key 
and open the middle door of the under part of the little bookcase im my 
private room, and in the right-hand corner of the left-hand top drawex 
you’ll find a book in a parchment cover, lettered on the outside ‘ Copy- 
of-Letter Book.’ Bring it to me, and lock the door again. I'll show 
you copies of my letters to you all, and you'll see I’m night.” 

** My dear Dribble,” said Worthington, “you may spare Mr. Ebe- 
nezer that trouble. The fault is neither yours nor ours; but some im- 
pediments in the City, together with the fog-——-”” 

“ Well,” said Dribble, “ all I desire is that you should be satisfied it 
is no fault of mine that you have lost your dinner. But did you take 
nothing by the way ?” 

** QO, yes,” said Worthington, “ we took a sandwich.” 

“Well, then,” rejoined the ’Squire, “ you won’t starve.” This he 


uttered with a chuckle of delight, as if at the consequent escape of 


his larder. ‘‘ However ”’ (he continued) “ we'll do the best for you, 
under the circumstances: instead of supping at ten we'll order supper to 
be served at a quarter before.”’ 

* To speak the truth, Mr. Dribble,”’ said Heartall, ‘ Lam exceedingly 
hungry, and, I believe, so are my travelling companions: we have had 
a very uncomfortable ride, and ——”’ 

‘© O— in that case,”’ replied Dribble, “ perhaps you'd like something 
to eat. Well—I'll order tea, for I can’t wait any longer fur my tea ; 
and Sam shall bing up a slice or two of something cold for you to take 
with your tea. Or-——if you would prefer a glass of ale with it, say so. 
Here, Sam ; here is the key of the ale-barrel ; draw about let me see 
—one, two, three of the M—Aye, draw about two pints, and bring me the 
key of the barre] again.’ 

“ T never drink ale, Sir,”’ said Heartall. 

** Nor do I, Sir,” said I. 

* O—don't you ?”’ said the Squire. “ Why, then, ¢f you prefer wine 
you can have it; only I think you had better not spoil your supper. It 
is fair to tell you we have a hot roast turkey for supper. [’m very fond of 
a hot roast turkey for my _ supper—in fact, | always have one for my 
supper on C hristmas eve.’ 

“ Hadn't we better order tea in the drawing-room,”’ said Mrs. Dribble, 
and leave the gentlemen to take their dinner quietly in this ?”’ 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. D. !” angrily exclaimed the ’Squire. “ It is no 
dinner, but a mere snack. Besides, where is the use of lighting a fire 
in the drawing-room at this time o’night? Pray, Madam, don’t inter- 
fere with my orders.”’ Then addressing himself to us, he continued ; 
" Perhaps } you would like a little hot water up stairs whilst they are 
putting your snack on a tray?” 

“ The snack on the tray’? was particularly emphasized : —no doubt, 
with the humane intention of saving us from the mortification of any dis- 
appointment which our own wild expectations of a more profuse collation 
might, otherwise, have occasioned. 

We readily accepted the offer of the hot water, and Sam was ordered 
to conduct us to our rooms. 

“ Stop !”’ cried our host, as Sam was preparing to marshal us the way ; 

* stop! there is no fire in any of your rooms; but as I always like to 
have a fire in my own dressing-room in such horrid weather as this, 
perhaps you might find it more comfortable to go there.” . 
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Admiring this delicate attention on the part of our considerate 
host, we accepted the offer “as amended.’’ As we were about to move 
forward, Sam nodded and winked at his master, at the same time twitch- 
ing the sleeve of his fustian jacket The ’Squire put a key into his 
hand, accompanying it with an injunction that he would carefully lock 
the door,-and bring him the key again. On entering the dressing-room 
this mystery was explained by Sam's unlocking one of his master’s 
wardrobes, and taking from it his own dress livery-coat, which the 
former always kept under lock and key, and which, upon this occasion, 
he had forgotten to leave out. 

After as comfortable a foc/ette as the time would admit of, we re- 
descended to the dining-room—our expectations of a merry Christmas 
not much enlarged by the manner and circumstances of our reception. 

The family were taking.their tea; and on a table in a corner of the 
room we found a very ineflicient substitute for what ought to have been 
our dinner; for the *Squire’s directions had been rigidly followed. 
The repast consisted of nothing more than a few slices of cold boiled 
veal served on a tray, and (as we had declined his ale) the remains— 
somewhat less than half—-of a bottle of Sherry. Worthington’s ‘‘ I hope 
so,” which struck me at the time as being of a very suspicious character, 
was now shown to deserve the worst we might have thought of it. To 
despatch such a provision, where the duty of so doing was to be divided 
amongst three hungry travellers, did not require a very long time; and 
the moment ’Squire Dribble saw that the last drop was drained from 
the decanter, he did not ask whether it would be agreeable to us to take 
any more, but desired Sam to “ take a// those things away and bring a 
eard-table.”’ 

As of the eight persons who formed the party, three were visiters, it 
will naturally be supposed that the "Squire consulted their pleasure as 
to what game they would prefer, what stakes they chose to play for, or, 
whether they chose to play at all. But the Squire was not accustomed 
to consult any one’s pleasure but his own. 

** Come,”’ said he, as he opened the card-box, and began to divide 
the counters into dozens ; “‘ come, we'll have a game of three-card loo: 
twelve fish for a penny, put in three to begin, and limit the loo to three- 
pence.”’ 

** But, perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Dribble, “ those gentlemen may not like 
eards.”’ 

“[ did not ask for your ‘ perhaps,’ Madam,” angrily replied the 
Squire ; “I dare say they do. Whatis Christmas-eve without a round 
game? Come.” And, taking his seat at the table, he dealt the cards 
round in eight divisions. 

Of all imaginable bores, the being compelled to hum-drum for paltry 
stakes at a speculative game, with people who are intent upon its 
formalities, and whose spirits are elated, or their ill-temper provoked by 
their three-farthing gains or losses—of all imaginable bores, this I ba 
nounce to be the bore most capable of boring one’s very head off. The 
only expedient for rendering such a mode of destroying time endurable, 
is that which is usually adopted by the generality of elderly ladies at all 
games under all circumstances, and, by them, politely termed “ making 
mistakes ’’—that is to say—but I say it in a whisper—cheating. The 

’Squire, however, being a rigid disciplinarian at cards, would not allow 
this. On the occasion of sothe trifling infraction of a rale which T had 
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trated, he gave Nizzy the key of one of the bookcases, and sent him 
to » fetch “ Hoyle.’ [Nizzv, by-the-by, is the familiar appellation of 
Ebenezer, a poor and humble cousin of the ’Squire’s.) Then, the 
’Squire, who took upon himself the office of collector and paymaster, 
would count the fish over and over again if, instead of eighty or ninety 
in the pool, as there ought to have been, he found a deficienc y of one— 
strictly examining each person at table as to how many he or she had 
put in; then he would call a fresh deal, upon the occurrence of any 
trifling error; then if one happened to say, “ I'll not play this hand, " 
and, in the same breath, retracted and said “ J will,’ he would tell him 
he had said “no” first and must not. If he won a halfpenny he 
would chuckle and scream with delight; if he jost a farthing he would 
grumble and swear, scratch his head and dash the cards upon the table. 
Well; for nearly two mortal hours were we condemned to this execrable 
occupation ; till Dribble, having won three-and-twopence (the whole sum 
that had been lost all round the table), declared it time to leave off. 

At about ten o'clock supper was served: this consisted of a hot 
roast turkey and a dish of sausages. *Squire Dribble, who officiated as 
carver, first cut off the liver wing and a slice or two ofthe breast, which 
he put upon a plate and kept at his side. This was clearly intended, 
and the result proved it, for no less important a personage than Squire 
Dribble himself. He then gave the wizzard to Sam, saving, “* Let the 
cook devil this for me.’’ Having, with praise worthy consideration, pro- 
vided for himself, he politely inquired of his guests what they would 
choose. His own family were not subjected to that perplexing ques- 
tion—the ’Squire, probably, being well acquainted with their tastes, 
He had helped every body at table except poor Cousin Nizzy, and there 
remained nothing of the turkey but one leg and the dismaniled carcase. 
Nizzy looked wistfully at the lee.“ Nizzy,’’ said Dribble, in a tone of 
exemplary kindness, “ you admired the boiled veal to- day. Go, Sam, 
and fetch the veal for Mr. Ebenezer. And, here ; let the cook put by 
this leg for my breakfast in the morning. There is nothing I like so 
much for my breakfast as a broiled Jeg of a turkey.’ After no dimmer 
this was but a sc anty supper ; and the ’Squire who, I have no doubt, 
observed a sly look indie ating thus much, which Heartall cast at me, 
liberally ordered some cheese to be toasted and an egg or two to be 
poac hed. He also insisted upon our tasting his ale—his very best ; 
and there being no wine on table, nor any, indeed, being offered us, we 
did so. Suddenly his heart expanded, and he exclaimed, ** Come ! ‘this 
is sh ne oreo eve; so if any Gentleman would like wine, let him sa 

: but we never take it at supper. Come! What do you say? 
There i is plenty in the cellar, and of all sorts; and J shan’t mind the 
trouble of going down for it’ ‘To such an invitation no reply could 
well be given ; and silence, according to Dribble’s interpretation, giving 
dissent, he continued :—* You agree with me, I perceive: something 
warm and comfortable is the thing. Sam, as soon as you have removed 
these things, bring the spirits and plenty of hot water.” 

The ’Squire “ brewed” (as he expressed it) for every one at table, 
never allowing the bottles to pass from before him. 

** Mr. D.,”’ said our hostess, “ you have not given any thing to Niz.” 

“Well, Madam,” fiercely replied the "Squire, “ I suppose he has got 
a tongue in his head, and can ask for it if he wants it.” 

* 1—I don’t care about anything, thank you, Sir,” meekly interposed 
the poor Cousin, 
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“Come! it is Christmas-eve, so you must have something, Tfere.”’ 
And here the ’Squire sent a tumbler of hot w ater, with a little gin in it, 
to his well-beloved Cousin. 

From this moment till the clock struck eleven we were entertained by 
the ’Squire’s talking af bis lady, about “ interfering,’? and ** peo ile 
troubling their heads,’’ and ‘ who was Master in the house,”’ pd ye ver 
such agreeeble topics: the situation of us, the guests, not ‘being made 
the more agreeable by their effects on the party for whose edification 
they were intended. Mrs. Dribble (who, by the way, was somewhat 
her husband's senior, and whom he had espoused for a few thousands 
which had been bequeathed to her by her former husband), Mrs. Dribble, 
with tears in her eyes, presently left the room, At a quarter past 
eleven the ‘Squire ordered bed-room candles ; at the same time inform- 
ing us that he was sleepy, as he had sat up a quarter of an hour beyond 
his usual time, for the pleasure of our Company. ‘* Good night, and a 
merry Christmas,” said the ’Squire as we retired. ‘* A merry Christ- 
mas!" After so much of it as we had experienced, there was some- 
thing positively awful in the sound. 

To bed. The room allotted me was commodious. It was prettily 
decorated, too; though, perhaps, in one respect, with stricter regard to 
elegance than comfort: for, although the water was freezing in the 
ewer, the grate was filled with party-coloured shavings, having rosettes, 
cut in paper, tastefully stuck here and there amongst them. I felt 
shiveringly that a fire would have been an ornament more in keeping 
with the season; but, as it is impossible for the ‘Squire himself to sleep 
in more than one room at atime, it would have been preposterous to 
expect that he should have provided so expensive a luxury in any one 
where he did not, and where, consequently, it could in no manner con- 
tribute to his own enjoyment. Owing partly to the cold, partly to my 
own thoughts which involuntarily dwelt on the pleasant morrow before 
us, it was far in the night before I could sleep. 

Next morning,—Christmas-day morn!—I was disturbed by the 
’Squire who knocked loudly at my door. I just ventured my nose from 
under the bed-clothes and, so intense was the cold, I felt as if it had 
been caught in a vice. 

** Not stirring yet, Sir!’ cried the ’Squire. “ Why, Sir, it is almost 
nine; [ have heen up this hour and want my breakfast ; I always 
breakfast at nine.’ 

“ Then, pray,”’ Sir, said I, with an unaffected yawn, “ pray, get-your 
breakfast and don’t wait for me. This is much earlier than my usual 
hour of rising. Besides, I have not slept well, and there is nothing 
peculiarly inviting in the weather. I will take some breakfast two or 
three hours hence.” 

“ Pray get up, my dear Sir, and come down stairs, or the rolls will 
be cold; and I can’t bear cold rolls. Now do get up: I hate—that’s to 
say, Mrs. D. hates to see breakfast about all day long, and ” (continued 
my kind-hearted, considerate host) ‘‘ you would find it very uncomfort- 
able to take breakfast in your own room, without a Sire—for it is a 
bitter cold morning. I’ tell Sam to birng you some hot water.” 

Away he went; and, not long after, came Sam with the hot water— 
Sam informing me that bis master (polite creature !) had instructed him 
to say that he could not be so rude as to sit down to breakfast till 1 came 
—nor coud the ladies, This hint was, of course, decisive; 80, greatly 
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to my dissatisfaction, I rose; and having dressed with as much speed 
as the discomforts of my position would allow, with a blue nese, shri- 
velled cheek, and shivering from head to foot, I descended to the break- 
fast-parlour. 

Scarcely had I time to salute the assembled party when I was thus 
addressed ‘by the ’ Squire :— 

‘A late riser, eh, Sir? We have nearly finished breakfast, but no 
fault of mine. You know I called you in time, and I told you I wanted 
my breakfast. You must be earlier, to-morrow, though, as you’ll start 
at eleven. But, come, my dear Sir; what do you take? I’m afraid | 
can’t recommend the tea, but I'll put a little fresh into the pot if you 
wish it. However, here is plenty of coffee and’’ [putting his fingers to 
the coffee biggin] “it’s nice and warm still. The eggs are all gone, 
but you can have one boiled on purpose for you if you like—or, what say 
you toa slice of the cold veal? I believe you found it excellent yester- 
day? J should have made my breakfast of it if [had not had my broiled 
wing of the turkey. I had just finished eating it as Mr. W orthington 
and Mr. Heartall came down; for they were rather late-ish like yourself.” 

Freezing as | was, this was no time for the exercise of an over-strained 
delicacy, which would have inflicted upon me cold veal and cool coffee ; 
so I requested to have some hot tea and an egg. 

** Then bring me the tea-caddy again, Sam,” said Squire Dribble, 
somewhat peevishly ; “ and here, take the key and get an egg out of 
the cupboard —or two—and let them be boiled. Be sure you lock the 
cupboard again, and bring me the key. And. Sam—come back. Put 
a ticket into the basket for the two eggs you take out, or I may make a 
mistake in my egg-account.’? The ’Squire made some fresh tea, and, 
in due time, poured it out for me: for Squire Dribble gallantly relieved 
his lady from the performance of all the onerous and unfeminine duties 
of the breakfast-table—such as making and pouring out the tea, serving 
the coffee and cream, distributing the eggs, and doling out the portions 
of whatever else there might happen to be—by taking them upon himself. 

When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought along with him the 
newspaper, Which had just arrived. ‘* Give that to me,” said Dribble, 
who had not quite finished his breakfast. So, taking it from the hands 
of the servant, he, without offering it to any one else, put it beneath 
him, and sat hatching it till he himself had leisure to read it. ‘“ It is 
an odd fancy of mine,”’ said the "Squire; “* but I would not give a far- 
thing for my newspaper unless | see the first of it.” This was a reason 
suflicient to reconcile the most fastidious to the proceeding. 

For our morning’s amusements we had the choice of admiring Mrs, 
Dribble’s proficiency in the art of netting purses; of looking at Miss 
Flanks, who sat silently looking at the fire; of listening to her brother 
and Niazy, who were scraping duets on two bad fiddles; of walking 
out in the snow, along with the "Squire, to look at the grounds; or of 
accompanying him to the farm-yard to see him feed his pigs, count his 
chickens, and gather in the eggs. The ‘Squire pressed us hard for the 
two latter, saying that it was by no means agreeable to be obliged to 
walk out alone when he had invited company from town to enliven his 
Christmas. This, however, Heartall ynd | resolutely deelined; but 
Worthington, who was fearful of putting his pet bear entirely out of 
humour, acceded to it. Left to ourselves, we went into the aap 
there was no fire in it, and all the book-cases were locked up, There 
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was a billiard-table in the house; “ But,’’ said Sam, who had informed 
us of that promising fact, “ there’s no fire in the room; the balls, cues, 
and maces are all locked up, and the ’Squire has got the key.’ We 
were driven to our wits’ end for amusement; and when, after twenty 
other inquiries, Heartall said, ‘* And pray, Sam, where ?”? Sam, 
somewhat petulantly, replied, “ Lord bless you, Sir! that’s locked up, 
too: the ’Squire locks up every thing here.”’ 

The morning slowly wore away; and at length we retired to our cold 
rooms to dress for dinner. From thence we came down into the draw- 
ing-room, which was still colder; for the apartment was spacious and 
lofty, with French windows opening on the lawn; and the fire had but 
that moment been lighted. “ It is useless to have much fire till one 
wants it,” said the ’Squire; ** as dinner will soon be ready, we shan’t 
be here long; and when we return here in the evening, it will be cozy 
and comfortable.’”? We had stood shivering here for half an hour when 
dinner was announced, 

The dinner consisted of soup and boui//i, beef-steaks, a beef-steak 
pie, a boiled round of beef, and a fine sirloin of beef, roasted. The 
*Squire accounted for this extraordinary bill of fare by explaining to us 
that he was extremely fond of beef: that by purchasing the quantity, 
he had got it a bargain; and that, one way or other—by coaxing and 
cutting and contriving—his Christmas dinner would serve his family 
nearly through the week. The wines, for the little there was of them, 
were good; and one bottle especially, which the ‘Squire kept at his side, 
and of which he sent each of us, his visiters, one glass, was excellent. 

The cloth had not been long removed, when Dribble, having finished 
his own bottle (and the rest of the decanters being nearly emptied), 
fell fast asleep—or pretended to do so, After some time he started up, 
and apologized for his rudeness in keeping us so long waiting for coffee. 

This evening passed away in nearly the same lively style as the pre- 
ceding: the principal variation being the substitution of vingt-un for 
loo. When the clock struck ten, the Squire, with ineffable hospitality, 
suid—* If either of you gentlemen would like supper, pray say so—l 
don’t want any myself.” Supper being declined, ** Well, then, as you 
must be up early in the morning to start,’’ continued the ’Squire, “ sup- 
pose we go to bed. I feel uncommonly sleepy.” 

* At 11 a.m. of the 26th,” the precise time which the Squire, in his 
letter of invitation, had fixed for our departure, the carriage was an- 
nounced ; and within five minutes of this blessed moment we had passed 
the boundaries of the ’Squire’s domain. For some time we rode on in 
silence. Worthington, who, evidently, was conscious that his pet bear 
had not ** danced to the genteelest of tunes,”’ at length ventured (though 
more in the tone of a timid question than of a bold assertion) to say— 

“ We have—ahem ti hele passed a tolerably pleasant Christmas 
—on the whole.” 

Heartall, unable to resist this, burst into a hearty laugh ; and quoting 
the old song, exclaimed—* Why, considering that—* Christmas comes 
but once a year.’ ”’ | 

‘** And that would be exactly once too often,” said I, “ if one were to 
be kidnapped, as I have been, and inveigled down to share in its cus- 
tomary. festivities at Dribble Hall,” Pp*, 
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THE NYMPHS OF ANTIQUITY AND OF THE POETS. 


Tae nymphs of antiquity are the gentler powers of the earth, and 
therefore figured under the shape of he pautiful females. <A large or vio- 
lent river had a god to it :—the nymph is ever gentle and sweet. The 
word signifies a marriage sable female. It is traced to a word signifying 
moisture ; and all the nymphs, as a body, are said to have derived their 
origin from Neptune, or water—the first principle of all things. 

E very fountain, every wood, many a single tree, had a nymph to it. 
An ancient could not stir out of doors, if he was religious, without being 
conscious that he was surrounded with things supernatural ; ; and thus 
his religion, though full of beautiful forms, was a different thing to him 
from what it is to us. The nymph was lovely and beneficent; she 
took care of her brook or her grove for the agric ulturist, and he humbly 
assisted her in his turn and presented her with flowers: and yet a sight 
of her was supposed to occasion a partic ular species of madness, thence 

called Nympholepsy. A living writer,* who has a young heart, has 
founded a seein drama upon it. We are informed, by a native of the 
lonian Isles,t that to this day a peasant there cannot be persuaded to 
venture out of his cottage at noon-day during the month of July, on 
account of the fairies whom he calls Aneraides, ¢. ce. Nereides. The 
truth is, that in this instance as in that of the modern fairies, he who 
thought he beheld anything supernatural, was in a fair way of being 
delirious beforehand, 

It was otherwise with the great or the “ initiated.””—Poets talked of 
seeing the nymphs and the rs ods too without any harm, not excepting 
Bacchus, the most awful vision of them all;{ and multitudes of heroes 
were descended and received favours frown enamoured Dryads and 
Naiads. The old poets have a favourite phrase to denote these con- 
descending amours.§ The use of the fiction was obvious; nor was it 
confined to the maternal side of ancient heraldry. There is a story of a 
girl, who, having been honoured with the attentions of the river Scaman- 
der, observed him one day standing in a crowd at a public festival ; 
upon which the divinity was taken up and carried before the magistrate. 

We shall give a list of the principal nymphs and their names ; partly, 
because the genuine reader, who does not happen to be learned, will be 
glad of it, and partly on account of the beauty of the nomenclature. 
These were the Nereids, or nymphs of the sea, daughters of Nereus ; 
Oreads, or nymphs of the mountains; Naiads, or nymphs of the 
streams; Dryads, or nymphs of the woods; and Hamadryads, or 
nymphs of trees by themselves ; nymphs who were born and died each 
with her particular tree. 

Those were the principal ;— but we also hear of the Limnads or Lim- 





* See Amarynthus, or the Nympholept, by Mr. Horace Smith. 

+ Ugo Foscolo, in his criticism in the Quarterly Review upon the “ Narrative and 
Romantic Poems of the Hahans,” p. 514. 

t Cospetto & Bacco ( Face of Bacchus) i is still an oath among the Italians. 

§ In the Homeric account of Venus’s amours with Anchises, the goddess enjoins 
the hero, in case he is asked questions about their child, to say that a nymph was 
his mother; but on no account was be to dare to say it was Venus, 
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niads, nymphs of the lakes; Potaméides, or nymphs of the rivers ; 
E phydriads, or nymphs of the fountains ; Napéa, nymphs of the woody 
glens and meadows ; and Melis, nymphs of the honey-making. 

But these specific appellations, we suppose, were given at will. 


There are furthermore the Bacchantes, or nymphs of Bacchus; the 


Hesperides, or daughters of Hesperus, 

* Who sing about the Golden Tree ;" 
the nymphs who waited upon the deities in general ; the celestial Syrens, 
who sat upon the spheres ; and, some reckon among them, the Graces 
and the Muses. 

Aristophanes, in one of his plays, has introduced a chorus of clouds ; 
and, though the singers appear to be the clouds themselves and not dei- 
ties conducting them, it seems remarkable that an incarnation of those 
fair and benignant travellers through heayen escaped the fertile imagi- 
nation of the Greeks, 

All these nymphs passed a happy and graceful life of mingled duty 
and pleasure, and evinced their benignity to mankind after their respec- 
tive fashions :—the Nercids in assisting men at sea, and allaying the 
billows ; the Oreads in assisting hunters; the Naiads or Dryads in tak- 
ing care of the streams and woods; and so on of the rest. They danced 
and bathed, and made love and played among the trees, and sat tying 
up their hair by the waters. As they were kind, they expected kindness, 
and were grateful for it. If their wors shippers represented them as 
severe in their resentments, it was in punishment of what was thought 
impious ; and there is always some inconsistency in those personifica- 
tions of the natural reaction of error. 

Such was the life led by the nymphs of old, and such is the one they 
lead still, even in quarters where they would not be expected ; so native 
are they to the regions of poetry, that they will divide them with other 
mythologies rather than remove. It is as well to keep the latter distinct, 
though our old poets, in the interior of their philosophy, would have had 
much to say for uniting them. At all events, there they are all toge- 
ther in the pages of Spenser, as we shall presently see. Even Milton 
contrived not to let them go; and Camoens, like a right sailor, finds 
them in every port. 

We proceed to the different classes separately, and to touch upon 
what the poets have said of them. And, in the first place, as personal 
matters are as important to these as to other ladies, and the sea-nymplis 
got Neptune to send a whale against Queen Cassiopeia for pretending 
to be their equal in beauty, it is to be observed, as a caution to men at 
sea, that nobody must speak ill of green hair—such being the tresses of 
the Nereides. For our part, who are great readers of the poets, we 
make no scruple to say that we can fancy green mossy locks well 
enough, provided there is a sweet face under them. The painters have 
seldom ventured upon these anomalies; but the poets, whose especial 
business it is to have an universal sympathy, can fancy the sea-nymphs 
with their verdant locks and even in the midst of their faint-smelling 
and storm-echoing bowers, and love them no less. Good offices and a 
robust power of enjoyment make the Nereid beautiful. She grapples 
with the waves and flings aside her hair from her soused cheeks: and 
the poet is willing to be a Triton for her sake. The most beautiful figure 
ever made by the nymphs as a body, is by these very sisters,in the 
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Prémetheus of Auschylus, where they come to console the stern dem- 
vod in his sufferings. But as the scene is rather characteristic of them 
as cordial and pious females, than creatures of ther particular class, if 
is here (with great unwillingness) omitted. A late admirable write 
thought his contemporaries defective in imagination for net making the 
nymphs partake are ot of the nature of the element they liv - mn 


He would have had a Drvyad, for instance, as rugged and fantastic in 
her aspect as an old say and divested of all human bi uty Uh 
ancients did not go so far as this. ects in a human shape, was a 


ie qua non with those « altiy ifors of physic ‘al orace, in their est 
supernatural fancies ; and the world have approved their taste, and 1 
tained the charming population with which they filled the woods and 
waters: but the poet, whenever he chooses, can still know how to make 
a ** difference discreet’’ The Nereids lived in grottos on the sea-shore, 
us well as in bowers under water. They were fond of feeding the 
Haleyon > and sported and re velled, save the old poet, hke so many yor 
ous fish about the chariot of the sea-god. We are to suppose them 
diving underneath it from one another, and careermng about it as it ran - 
splashing each other and their lovers with the sunny waters. Ben 
Jonson has painted them and their father in a jovial line ; 

—= oll Nereus and his fifty girls.” 

Homer, Hesiod, and Spenser have given lists of their names, Thi 
list of the English poet seems the best, because he has added descriptive 
epithets ;——but these were unnecessary in the Greek, the names them- 
selves being descriptions. ‘This reconciles us to the dry look of the 
lists in the Greek poet, and explains the apparent arbitrariness of those 
in the Enghsh one; though even if the epithets of the latter had not 
heen translations, or taken from other epithets bestowed upon them ly 
his authorities, they would have had a good etlect. ‘They give a distinction 
to the individuals,—a character, as they pass by to their faces and 
bearing, 

Swift Proto, mild Eucrate, Thetis faire, 
Soft Spio, sweet Eudoré, So sad, 
Light Doto, wanton Glauce, and Galené glad : 
W hite-handed Bunica, proud Dynamene, 
Joyous Thala, goodly Amphitrite, 
Lovely Pasithie, kind Eulimene, 
Light-foote Cymothoe, and sweet Meliteé : 
Fairest Pherusa, Phao lilly white,’ Xe, 
Among the rest are “* milk-white Galatea, large Lisianassa, stout Au- 
tonoe,~ 
And, seeming still to smile, Glauconome ; 
Fresh Alimeda, deckt with garland greene; 
tl yponoe, with salt-bedewed wrests ; 
Laomedia, like the chrystal sheene: 
Liagore, much praised for wise behests ; 
And Psamathe for her broad snowy brests.” 

The intellectual and moral epithets do not seem so natural as the ma- 
terial ones. The old fathers of the sea are the philosophers of those 
* watery shades*,”” ‘The nymphs are the dancing billows. 


— ——_ —— 


“ The God of the sea, 
Sophist and sage, irom no Aihenian grove, 
But cogitation in his watery shades,” —/yperson, Book II. 
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In the hymn to Venus, above quoted, which is attributed to Homer, 
ra mountain Hamadryads are represented as contending with the wods 
or the prize of dancing :— 
‘ Nymphs that haunt the height 
Of hills, and breasts have of most deep receipt.” 
Chapman's Tranalation, 

The favorite Greek beauty (deep-bosom’d) of which our reverend old 
poet here contrives to express so profound a sense by unloosening the 
compound epithet, was not in the way of their dancing, any more than 
the bosoms of the gypsies, 
. > 

The light Sileni mix in love with these, 

And, of all spies the prinee, Argicides.”’ 
Their lives have the same date with those 

Of odorous fir-trees and high-foreheaded oaks :” 


but their decease is ge ntly managed; unless, indeed, we are to fancy 
them partaking gradually of the decay ; which is not likely, for the 
ancients never tell us of decre pid ny mphs. J, 
‘ The fair trees still before the fair nymphs die ; 
The bole about them grows corrupt and dry :" 
and not till the boughs are fallen, do the lingering tenants 
** Leave the lovely light.” 

One of the speakers in Plutarch’s essay on the * Cessation of Oracles,’ 
has undertaken to compute the life of a nymph; which, by a process 
that would have been more satisfactory to Sir Kenelm Dighy than to an 
onk-insurance office, he reckons at 9720 years. I[t is to he conside red, 
however, as we have just noticed, that they looked young to the last. 
Spenser is the only poet that has ventured to speak of an old nymph.” 
Ife says that Proteus had one to ke ‘ep his bower clean. 

There was his wonne; ne living wight was seene, 
Save one old nymph, hight Panope, to keepe it cleane.” 


This is one of the liberties which he takes sometimes, especially when 
his rhyme is burnt out, and he seems between sleep and waking. His 
Panope is very different from Milton’s :— 

‘ The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d.” 

But these vagaries of Spenser do not hinder him from being a poet 
as elegant as he is great. There is to be found in them even a germ of 
the old epic impartiality. Indeed none but a great poet, with a child- 
like simplicity, could venture upon them. We smile, but retain our 
respect; and are prepared to resume all our admiration for the next 
thing he utters. 

In the Homerie hymn to Pan, for instance, the mountain-nymphs 
are described heantifully, as joining in with their songs, when they hear 
the pipe of the sylvan god. Yet we see them to most advantage in the 
works of the great painters, and of Spenser himself, of whose cabinet 
e tures an account has been formerly given in this Magazine, Poussin 

Raphael never painted a set of nymphs more distinctly than our poet 
hi as done in his deseription of a bath of Diana,—a match for Titian’s. 
The natural action of Diana, gathering her drapery against *her bosom, 


seems copied from some painting or piece of sculpture 
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Soone her garments loose 
Upgath'ring, in ber bosom she compriz d, 
Well as she might, and to the goddesse rose, 
Whiles all her nymphes dtd like a garland her enclose. 


And the enclosure of her by her nymphs is from Ovid: but not the 
beautiful simile of the garland, nor the relish with which every word 
comes from the poet's pencil. We cannot pass by a couplet in the 
Latin poet, without noticing it :— 


Fons sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus unda, 
Margine gramineo patulos incinctus hiatus. 
Metam, Lib. IIL, v. 161. 
which has been well turned by Sandys :— 
A bubbling spring, with streams as clear as glass 
Ran chiding by, inlaid with matted grass, 

In Ovid are the names of some of these Oreads. They are remark- 
able for their fairy-like appearance in English, and for being all derived 
from moisture; which would lead us to suppose that the idea of nymphs 
dancing on the mountains was suggested by the leaping of springs and 
torrents. The names are Crocale, Nephele, Phiale, Hyale, Psecas, and 
Rhanis ; that is to say, Pebble, Cloud, Phial, Glassy, Dew-drop, and 
Rain. Pebble is no exce .ption. The philosophy that derived everything 
from water, was not hkely to think sand and gravel the farthest off from 
their original. There is reason to suppose that the ancients took all 
clear-looking stones for a petrifaction of water. When we are told indeed, 
that “ this element is found in,the driest of solid bodies, whatever be 
their deseription,”’ and that, “a piece of hartshorn kept for forty years, 
and thereby become as hard and dry as metal (so that if struck against 
a flint it would give sparks of fire), upon being distilled, was found to 
vield an eighth part of its weight in water,” we begin to think that, in 
this, as in so many other instances, the ancient philosophers anticipated 
the discoveries of the moderns, and that experiment only establishes 
the profundity of their guesses. It is ee that Akenside has some- 
thing to this purpose in his hymn to the Naiads; but, as we have not 
the poem by us, and have as cold a recollection of it as of a morning 
in November, or one of old P anope’s washing-days, we return to our 
sunnier haunt. According to the ancients, the Oreads invented honey ; 
the nymph Melissa, who discovered it, giving her name to the bee. And 
they are said to have been the first suggestors of the impropriety of 
eating flesh, making use of this new and sweet argument of honey, to 
turn mankind from those evil courses of the table. 

The prettiest story told of the Naiads is their pulling Hylas into the 
water; and Theocritus has related it in the most beautiful manner. 
The Argonauts, he tells us, had landed on the shores of the Propontis to 
sup. They busied themselves with their preparations ; and Hylas was dis- 
patched to fetch water for Alcides and Telamon, who were table-com- 
panions. The blooming boy acc ree’ took his way with his jug. See 
the passage in the thirteenth Idyl, v. 39, beginning 

Taye is Xeavay svenear, 
The English reader must be content with a version :— 
And straight he was aware 
Of water in a hollow place, low down, 
Where the thick sward shone with blue celandine, 
And bright green maiden-hair, still dry in dew, 
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And parsley rich. And at that hour it chanced 
The nymphs unseen were dancing in the fount,— 
The sleepless nymphs, reverenced of housing men ;— 
Winning Eunica; Malis, apple-cheek'd ; 
And, like a night-bedewed rose, Nychéa. 

Down stepp'd the boy, in haste to give his urn 
Its fill, and push‘d it in the fount; when lo! 
Fair hands were on him—fair, and very fast; 
For all the gentle souls that haunted there 
Were wrapt in love's sweet gathering tow'rds the boy ; 
And so he dropp'd within the darksome well,— 
Droppd like a star, that, on a summer eve, 
Slides in etherial beauty to the sea. 

These nymphs, however, are rather the Ephydriads than the Nainds ; 
that is to say, nymphs of the fountain or well-spring, and not of the 
river. Shakspeare has painted the faces of the Naiads in a very pleasing 
manner :— 

“ You nymphs call’d Naiads of the wandering brooks, 
With your sedge crowns, and ever harmless looks:" 
but these were English Naiads, always gliding calmly through the mea- 
lows. 

The Greek and Italian Naiads were equally benignant at heart, but, 
having torrents and dry summers to think of, their look was now and 
then a little more troubled. Virgil’s epithet, “ the white Naiad,”? emi- 
nently belongs to this order of nymphs, the silver body of whose stream 
is seen glistering in the landscape ; and he has made a pretty contrast 
of colour in the flowers he has given her to pluck. 

“ Tibi candida Nais 
Pallentes violas et summa papavera carpens."’ 
The white Naiad 
Pale violets plucks for thee, and tops of poppies. 

The Nymph Arethusa was originally an Oread, whom Diana changed 
into a stream to help her to fly from the river god Alpheus. Alpheus, 
nothing hindered, turned the course of his river to pursue her, The 
nymph prayed again, and was conveyed under ground, but the god was 
still after her. She was hurried even under the sea, but he still pursued ; 
when she rose again in the island of Sicily for breath, there he was 
beside her. We are left to suppose that his pertinacity prevailed ; for 
whatever present was bestowed upon his waters in Arcady is said to 
have made its appearance in the Sicilian fountain. Among all the names 
to be found in poetry, perhaps there is not a more beautifulone than 
this of Arethusa ; and it turns well into English. 

Hear Milton, who, speaking of Alpheus, says that he 

“ Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse.” 


The modern Sicilian name is Retusa, which, pronounced in the soft 
manner of the Italians, and with something of z in the 8, (as we read 
the other,) is not destitute of the beauty of the original.” 

We were admiring, at this part of our article, that the ancients, ‘among 
the less philosophical companions of their mytholo y, had not chosen 
sometimes to mingle the two species of Naiads and Dryads, considering 





* In Italy, among its strange union of things ancient and modern, we saw one 
day upon a “mantel-piece the card of a Marguis de Retuse. This wae the designa- 
tion, Frenchified, of the district in Sicily including the ancient fountain. He was 
the Marquis of Arethusa ! 
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that trees have so much to do with moisture, and with the origin of 
streams. Our attention was drawn at the same moment to a passage in 
Ovid ; where he speaks of the Nymph Syrinx, a Naiad, as being “ among 
the Hamadryads of Arcady.” Perhaps he only meant to say, that she 
lived among them, as a Naiad, for the reason just mentioned, might be 
supposed to do; but the turn of the words and custom of the language 
both seem in favour of the other supposition. Sandys, however, clearly 
takes the passage in the former sense. Ovid says,—‘ On the cold 
mountains of Arcady, and among the Arcadian Hamadryads, there was 
a Naiad,”’ and acc vording to his translator, she only lived amongst them. 
* Then thus the god,” (Mercury who is singing and telling stories to 
Argus to get him to sleep)— 
* Then thus the god his charmed ears inclines : 

Amongst the Hamadrvad Nonacrines, 

On cold Areadian hills, for beauty famed, 

A Nais dwelt.” * 

The Dryads and Hamadryads are often confounded with one another ; 
nor is the difference between them, when it is made, always justly dis- 
cerned, Menage tells of somebody, who, on being asked by a lady 
what the difference was between a Dryad and Hamadryad, said, the 
same as between an Archbishop anda Bishop. If every solitary tree had 
its Hamadryad, the woodman could not have approac hed it without im- 
piety The truth is that, that as old trees of this kind became sanctified, 
either by the mere desire of keeping them alive, or by some votive cir- 
cumstances attached to them as objects of religion, they were gifted with 
the care of a nymph. She was, in consequence, to die when they did; 
and the sacrilegious peasant, while he was heaving his axe at the old 
trunk, would have to strike at — sey limbs which it enclosed. 

A story has come down to us in Apollonius of the vengeance that 
overtook criminals of this sort, a of dreadful denouncements against 
their posterity ; ; which, however, were not inexpiable by a little worship 
and sacrifice. But the gratitude of the nymph, when her tree was 
preserved from destruction, and the preserver turned out otherwise not 
imsensible, was boundless, Charon of Lampsacus, an old commentator 
upon the writer just mentioned, tells us that, when Arcas the son of 
Calisto was hunting, he met a nymph in the woods, who requested his 
aid for an old oak tree on the banks of a river, which the river was 
undermining. He rescued it from its threatened fate, and out of grati- 
tude the nymph bore him two children. In another story related by 
the same author, the hero was not so lucky. This person, whose name 
was Rheecus, was applied to on a similar account; and having evinced 
a hke humanity, showed a due taste in the first instance, when re- 
quested to ask his reward. The nymph promised to meet him; add- 
ing, that she would send a bee to let him know the time. The bee 
came accordingly, but Rheecus, who was occupied with a game of dice, 
was impatient at being interrupted, and hurt the wings of the little mes- 

senger in brushing him away. The nymph, offended at this proof of 
the superficial nature of his feelings, not only would have nothing te 
say to him, but deprived him of the use of his limbs. t 





* “ Tam deus, Arcadia gelidis i in montinis,"” inquit, 
“ Inter Hamadryades celeberima Nonacrinas 
Nais una fuit.” 


+ We are obliged, as the historian of these our fictitious truths, to relate 
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It remains only to speak of the Bacchantes, the Hésperides, and 
certain solitary nymphs who lived apart, and held a state like goddesses. 
The rest are not sufficiently identified with the class, or are too little 
distinguished from the former varieties, to need partic ular mention. 

The Bacchantes, or Nymphs of Bacchus, are of a very different 
character from their sisters. They are equally remarkable for the 
turbulence of their movements, and the rigidness of their chastity ; 
though as to the latter, © Juvenal,’’ says an Italian Mythology, “ is of 
another opinion ;?* and Licophron gives the title of Bacchantes to 
dissolute women. How the followers of the god of wine came to be 
thought so austere we know not. The delicacy of the moral, if it 
existed, has escaped us. If it were meant to insinuate that a drunken 
female repelled everything amatory by the force of disgust, no case 
could be clearer: but ancient mythology abounds with the loves of 
wood-gods for these ladies, who on the other hand struggled plentifully 
to resist them. According to the authority just mentioned, Nonnus, a 
Greek author of the fifth century, who w rote a poem on Bace hus as big 
as a tun, represents them as so jealous of their virgin honour, that they 
went to bed with alive serpent round their waists, to guard against 
surprise. The perplexity in this matter originated, perhaps, in the 
chastity that was expected from the ordained priestesses of Bacchus, 
who are often confounded with his nymphs. But so little had the nature 
of the latter to do with chastity, that those who undertook to represent 
them, gave rise to the greatest scandal that ever took place in the 
heathen world, and such as the Romans were obliged to suppress by a 
regular state interfe rence, 

The Hesperides, so called because they were the grand-daughters 
(Milton says the daughters) of Hesperus, ‘and otherwise Atlantides, or 
daughters of Atlas, were three nymphs, who were commissioned, in 
company with a dragon, to guard the tree from which Juno produced 
the golden apples that she gave to Jupiter on her marriage- day. The 
nymphs sang, and the dragon never slept; and so in the melancholy 
beauty of that charm the tree ever stood secure, and the apples “* hung 
amiable.’ It was one of the labours of Hercules to undo this custody, 
and carry away the apples. The nymphs could only weep, while he 
killed the dragon. Various interpretations have been giveh to this 
story. Some say the apples meant sheep, from a word which signifies 
both; and that the shee ‘p were called golden, because they were beauti- 
ful ; the common metaphorical sense of that epithet a the ancients. 
Others discover in it an allegory on one of the signs of the Zodiac, on 
the sin of Avarice, the discovery of a gold mine, &c.; but we shall be 
forgetting the spirit of our subject for the letter. Milton, in his Comus, 
has touched upon the gardens of Hesperus, but not in his happiest 
manner. There is something in it too finical and perfumed. We have 
quoted the best line when making out our list of the nymphs. Lucati 
makes you feel the massiveness of the golden boughs, and has touched 
beautifully on the rest: 





them in all their circumstances; otherwise the lady might have stopped short 
of iving Rhecus a palsy. It is a remarkable instance of the natural dullness 
of Natalis Comes, (for which Scaliger gives him a knock,) that, in a this 
story of Rhecus and the Nymph, he leaves off with her sending him the bee 

* Dizionario ogni Mitologia, Art., “ Baccanti.” 
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uit aurea silva, 
Divitus graves et fulvo germine rami: 
Virgineusque chorus, nitidi custodia luc, 
Et nunquam somno damnatus lumina serpens.” 


A golden grove it was, in a rich glade, 

Heavy with fruit that struck a burnish’d shade ; 
A virgin choir the sacred treasure kept, 

And a sad serpents Cyves, that never slept. 


Mention of the Hesperides is made in the Argonautics of Apollonius, 
where the voyagers come upon the go'den garden after Hercules had 
rifled it. The nymphs are observed lamenting over the slain dragon, 
but vanish at sight of the intruders. The latter, however, Orpheus 
being their spokesman, venture to implore them for water; and the 
nymphs, with the usual good nature of their race, indulge the petition. 
They become visible, cach in a tree, and tell them that the dreadful 
stranger, Who had been there, had stamped in a rage of thirst on the 
cround, and struck up a fountain. 

For accounts of the manners and conversation of nymphs, the cunous 
reader Thay consult the sixth book of Spenser, Drayton's * * Muses’ 
Elysium,” the * Arcadia” “of Sannazaro, C ys ogge s sylvan drama, 


entitled © Egle,” and the “ Endynuon ” Keats; to which may be 
added the bas-rehet oft ancient sec deeae, 9 aaa the works ot the great 
paiters.  Eyle (frightness) is a celebrated name in nymphology ; so 


is Galatea (nu/ky) and Onone (rerny). Cydippe (Proud horse) seems 
rather the name of a lady-ceutaur; but the Greeks were singularly fond 
of names compounded from horses. Best-horse, and Golde n-horse, 
and Haste-horse were amoung ther philosophers (Aristippus, Chrysip- 
pus, and Speusippus) ; and Horse-mistress and Horse-lamer among 
their ladies (Hipparchia and Hippodamia). Of solitary nymphs, or 
rather such as lived apart, sometimes im_ state like goddesses, with 
nymphs of ther own, the most celebrated are Circe, Calypso, and 
Egeria. The most beautiful mention of Egeria (the Watchful’) is in 
Milton’s Latin poems, at least to the best of our ree: ection. —See his 
lines addressed to Salsilli, a Roman poet, on his sickness. We regret 
ve have not time to indulge ourselves in attempting a version of the 
passage. Circe (the Encircler) is clearly the origmal of the modern 
enchantress. 
* Pale, wan, 
And tyrannizing was the lady's look,” 

says Keats, describing her. (How beautiful!) Calypso (the Secret, 
or Lytng-hid) though no magician, was a nobler enchantress after her 
fashion, as we see in Homer. Boccacio, speaking of Circe, Calisto, and 
Clymene, says, that nymphs of their distinguished class were no other 
than young baddies, delicately brought up, and living in retirement,— 
** thalamorum colentes umbr: is, ’*__ cultivators of their boudoirs. Impre S- 
sions, he says, of every sort, were easily made on creatures of this tender 

sort, as on things allied to the element of water; whereas, rustic women, 
labouring out of doors, and exposed to the sun, became “ hispid” and 
case-hardened, and therefore deservedly lost the name of nymphs f. 


— — - 





S Quoted by Warton in his Notes to Milton. 
+ Sunt preterea, &c.—Genealogra Deorum, lib, vii. cap. 14, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
England in 1835. By Frederick Von Raumer, Professor of History at 


the University of Berlin, Author of the History of the Hohenstaufen, 
of the History of Europe, &c. &e. Ke. 


Few books are calculated to make a stronger impression on the public 
mind than the one before us, and seldom do we meet with one so deserving 
of a careful and impartial perusal. There is, and ought to be, a laudable 
curiosity in every Englishman on the subject of an enlightened foreigner’s 
opinion upon his country, and his statements of the reception he met with 
during his sojourn amongst us; in order that he may, so far as he is able, 
redeem our national faults, increase the sum of our national merits, and 
exercise upon the praise, or blame, before him that full examination which 
may lead to a just judgment. 

It appears that the Baron Von Raumer, whom we apprehend to be as 
amiable as he is learned, (which is saying a great deal,) has been for many 
years deeply interested in this country, in consequence of that intimate 
knowledge of its history which his researches have given him with refer- 
ence to ours and every other country of Europe. To this he has added an 
acquaintance with our literature, laws, and polities ; our party squabbles and 
our habitual complainings, together with all those better elements in our 
social composition which have hitherto preserved us in compact, and may 
hereafter increase our happiness and confirm our glory. 

The Baron himself is the most liberal of all Conservatives and the most 
considerate of all Reformers. He would not strike from the “ Corinthian 
capital * of polished society one chiselled leaflet, or injure one indentation on 
the Gothic pinnacles which time has consecrated, save where humanity, and 
we may add Christianity, demands the sacrifice. Considering his own 
king to be the greatest and most successful of all reformers, and concluding 
that reform in the hands of royalty is a rare virtue, some persons may con- 
sider that he applauds the King of Prussia too often and too highly: but 
we are not of this opinion. His book is written for the Prussians, and, how- 
ever thankful we may be to Mrs. Austin for her excellent translation of it, 
we still see that the author had an undoubted right to give his own sove- 
reign and his own people the first consideration in compiling it. 

By the same rule many will say there is more of political discussion 
than they desire in a book of travels; and readers in the country will cer- 
tainly object to the elaborate accounts of musical entertainments which Von 
Raumer never fails to give; but it ought to be remembered that polities 
were inevitably the principal object of his attention when not engaged 
the State-paper Office and the British Museum,—for where could he escape 
them in 1835 ?— and that musie which is “the food of love” to other men, is 
necessary food to the soul of every German, 

Whatever might be his predilections, it is certain he has left nothing 
untouched. His first entree to “ Life in London” was at a rout at Devon- 
shire-House, where his admiration of the beauty of our ladies was warmly 
excited ; but we think somewhat unluckily, as he appears never to have 
seen beauty anywhere else. We are inclined to think few men could 
take a summer-days journey through Regent-street and Oxford-street, 
stroll in the Temple Gardens, or take a turn in Somerset-House, and say 
“it is all barren.’ 

But he has higher praise for our countrywomen than this, and the more 
valuable, in ‘that so many travellers (from France, at least) have denied it. 
He gives them the praise of dressing well, and of being not in the least re- 
served, but full of kindness and attention ; well informed on most subjects, 
and possessing the power of agreeable conversation on all. Neither our 
theatres, nor the performers in them, by any means satisfy, much less de- 
light the traveller; he admires Shakspeare, but by no means our repre- 
May.—vVoOL. XLV UL NO. CLXXXV. u 
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sentatives of his principal characters ; alas! he came too late for them. 
Our architecture is condemned as usual: he inquires “ where is one to seek 
the school of architecture in which the man studied who is now eonstructing 
those strangest of buildings at Charing Cross? Vicenza, within her narrow 
walls, contains a greater number of beautiful and stately palaces, than are to 
be found in all gigantie London 

How long must this reproach be cast upon us, the most wealthy, the most 
enterprising of all people ? A people who traverse all countries, purchase 
the produce of all lands, look back through ages of renown, and forward to 
stable and extending empire ?—But we have no time to lament or deseant on 
this prolifie subject: our architects are now bringing themselves before the 
bar of the publie—let them see to it. 

With Windsor Castle, however, we find our author positively charmed- 
it was to him the poetry of historv, and the realization of Shakspeare's day- 
dreams. Nor had he less reason to be pleased with the Queen, whom he 
admires and defends. His observations on routs, or “ squeezes, | with the 
system of turning night into day, and day into night, assembling the great 
and the fair of the land, and in sueh numbers that they are perforce “ sans 
Seats, sans air, sans food, sans speech, sans evervthing,” are in our opinion 
excellent. “It isa stranyve svstem ot tvrannys and slavery when “aman 
ean induce hundreds to hunger and thirst, to toil and sweat, to be pushed 
and elbowed, to stand instead bf sit, to sigh instead of speak, and, at the 
Close of all, to return thanks for the honour of the torment,’ 

The * trivial fond records” of routs, operas, and dinners, in these letters, 
are only occasional desserts to the more solid fare offered by investigations of 
the utmost importance on all civil and military matters, intermixed with 
tables and documents, which prove unwearied research, habitual examina- 
tion, and a diligence which arises from knowledge, as well as leads to its 
increase, This attention to“ the weightier matters of existence’ is agree- 
ably intermingled with lighter reading, or we should be compelled to pro- 
nounce it fit only for statesmen, notwithstanding its praise of their wives: 
but when, in pursuance of his plan, the Baron proceeds to make a tour to 
Scotland, and thence to Ireland, there is in his melancholy but faithful de- 
scription of the children of that soil, in their misery, ignorance, and utter 
degradation, a burst of genuine feeling, which renders us fullv aware that the 
erudite historian, the learned antiquarian, is “a man of like passions with 
ourselves,” and, whether right or wrong in his opinions, is decidedly upright 
in his desires, compassionate and generous in his feelings towards the most 
mismanaged and pitiable of all human beings. 

ws My mind, . SsaVvs he, when m the pic uresque county of Killarney, ” is 
filled with one thought—I can entertain no other—it is that of the inexpres- 
sible wretchedness of so many thousands. In England, I looked in vain for 
misery: here, no words can express the frightful truth which everywhere 
Incets the eve, To form an idea of it v u must see these houses not houses, 
but huts—not huts, but hovels, mostly without windows or apertures; the 
same entrance, the same narrow space for men and hogs: the latter, lively, 
sleek, and well fed: the former, covered with rags, or rather hung with the 
fragments of rags, in a manner which it is impi ssible to conceive.”—No 
wonder, after such descriptions as these, we find the traveller exclaim, 
“ Thrice happy Prussia! with its free-proprictary peasantry, its agricul- 
tural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, and its well-educated youth.” 

Notwithstanding our admiration of his honest indignation and warm com- 
passion as awakened by Ireland, we yet cannot see the justice of giving to 
every Irishman the land he now holds as tenant, whatever may be the sins 
of the absentee: a wholesale robbery of this nature would not be calculated 
to increase the happiness of those for whom such a violation of right was 
effected, any more than the respectability of the Government capable of 
setting such an example to mankind. 

Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham are duly noticed in the work; 
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and Edinburgh is extolled not only for the fine localities of its situation, but 
for those architectural improvements in which London is deemed deficient. 
Glasgow also obtains due praise; and everywhere the hospitality, active 
kindness, and agreeable manners of the persons to whom he is introduced 
are dilated upon. It is evident that, in the eves of this no less honest than 
learned German, we are not looked upon as the cold, reserved, and selfish 
race it bas been the pleasure of our Continental neighbours to depict us, 
Of our faults in lawand custom, he speaks freely but eandidly ; of our com- 
mercial greatness, mechanical improvements, persevering industry, and 
well-applied wealth, he gives most admirable and encouraging accounts ; 
but so far as he touches upon our progress in the fine arts and the public 
buildings, his language is rather condemnatory than discriminating. It is 
rather remarkable that he does not mention the bridges, save London, 
Southwark, and the iron one at Hammersmith; and when we remember 
how many and how superb are the noble edifices that now “ span the 
Thames,” we cannot help considering this omission as a great oversight, 
Ten such bridges as we boast in the metropolis and its immediate vicinity 
are as much unrivalled by any other capital in that particular, as the exten- 
sion, wealth, and commerce, to which he frequently adverts. 
London Bridge he terms unequalled. 

M. Von Raumer is a member of the Protestant ehureh, and never does 

he in the slightest degree shrink from the open avowal of Christianity, and 
that form of it to which he is attached ; nevertheless be is extremely liberal 
towards the Catholics, and appears fully persuaded that if the Irish Church 
received due consideration and kindly treatment, the happiest effects might 
follow. We apprehend it requires a much longer residence with that ill- 
directed people, and a greater intimacy with their character than it was 
possible for the writer to obtain, to know how to manage a question so diffi- 
cult. Ignorance and violence go hand in hand, and when a blind priest- 
hood are the leaders of a blind people, no wonder both fall into a diteh from 
which it is difficult to extricate them, and #m which it is impossible to purify 
them; and it is not too much to say that nine out of ten priests are utterly 
unqualified for their duties. Surely, if beneficence could soften the evils 
which oppress the Irish; if kindness could awaken industry and encourage 
exertion: if praise could stimulate, and reward excite them, all ought to be 
exerted, both publicly and privately, in order to ameliorate their lot, and raise 
them to the rank of human beings. Were this effected, we may expect 
far more; since, both physically and mentally, where shall we find a people 
of equal capabilities ? 
But “ shadows, clouds, and darkness,” rest on the island which ought to 
be “agem of the ocean, .a pearl of the sea;” and for some time to come 
Ireland must remain a land of wishes, rather than hopes, of tnany anxieties 
and few expectations. 

We must concluce this very imperfect notice of a work entitled to a much 
fuller examination, (and one, in fact, beyond our plan to embrace,) with a 
hearty recommendation of its contents: and, although we would rather not 
have been told, that our great sculptor Chantrey was inferior to German 
artists-—that St. Paul's was a puritanized prosaic imitation of St, Peter s— 
that our celebrated landseape-painter is too much a nebu/ist—and that 
beauty is an “ aristocratic privilege in England,” we yet sincerely thank him 
for a most valuable work, aud for praise judiciously given on many material 
points. For the rest we are of course inclined to say, like the Archbishop 
to Gil Blas, “ Adieu, my friend—I wish you a better judgment. ”* 


The view from 


A Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarregui. 2 Vols, 


This book is anything but political. The writer is, of course, a partisan of 
Don Carlos: but he writes less in a spirit of party than can be easily believed 
possible. It has another rare and striking merit—he keeps /imse(f in the 
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background, makes light of his own exploits, and is more free from the vice 
of egotism than any one with whom we have ever made acquaintance, who 
describes events in which he himself acted a prominent part. Captam Hen- 
ningsen is, we have no doubt, a brave soldier: and he could not have spent 
a vear with Zumalacarregui without sharing in many hair-breadth scapes, 
and performing many daring actions: yet both are hinted at rather than 
described. At the present moment, the work comes very opportunely. We 
have been grievously deceived in England as to the real state and true posi- 
tions of the rival combatants in Spain—combatants we suppose we must call 
them: but the conduct of both has been more hke that of tigers than of men. 
Captain Henningsen clearly shows that while both are butchers, the butchery 
was retaliation and therefore partially redeemed on the part of Don Carlos. 
The ruffian Mina was indeed the first to shoot, coolly and dehberately, an 
aged woman--and the “ Liberal’ is therefore exeerated in Europe ; but 
almost from the commencement of the struggie, prisoners were looked “upon 
as encumbrances, and put to death in cold blood. The whole system of 
warfare in the Basque provinces has been, indeed, disgraceful to humanity. 
The hired band of actichened who are now aiding the Queen have pro- 
duced little effect upon the atrocious nature of the contest: he most 
horrible of all the acts have been perpetrated since their services were pur 

chased, and since a treaty to prevent butchery was signed by both parties. 
The opinion of Captain Henningsen is, that m the end Don Carlos must 
triumph—although the time may be vet distant; and that until he does so, 
the rest of Europe will be continually shocked, by recording similar atrocities 
to those which have been so frequently perpetrated. The most interesting 
parts of the work are those which relate to Zumalacarregut-—a man of sin- 
gular energy, of large mind, and of daring character ; one, indeed, wonder 

fully suited to the circumstances of his time and country. Had he lived, a 
direct interference on the part of England would have been as unavailable 

I 


cr] 
i 


as the indirect interference, which has been like the mountain that brought 
forth a mouse. To us it matters, after all, very little who succeeds in 
ruling Spain—whether the bigot Carlos or the abandoned Queen hold a 
debased people in subjection. Those who deserve freedom will soon be free. 
If Spaniards like Carlos better than Christina, let them have him and wel- 
come: we should consider a single drop of good English blood too large a 
price to pay for the Crown that is to be won by either. Whether as a suc- 


cinct and satisfactory statement of thi progress of the strucgle from infaney 
to comparative manhood, or as an interesting account of * battles, sieges, 
fortunes,” the book of Captain Henningsen will be read with avidity, and 


deserve most ¢ irefu! cons! leration 


A Tour round Ireland in 1835 By John Barrow, Psy 


It is alwavs a subject of sincere regret to us when an intelligent and 
amiable traveller passes either rapidly or carelessly through anv country, 
particularly through one where his judgment and opinion would be of 
intrinsic value. Mr. Barrow’s kind disposition and good temper make him 
always a most pleasing companion: there is a mingling of observation and 
reflection in all he writes, which ts rather uncommon in the records of modern 
travellers, who are more prone to see than to think. And we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that a longer residence, and a more enlarged volume, 
would have added greatly to our stock of information as to the real state of 
Ireland. 

In his preface, Mr. Barrow says that “ the object of his visit was to see as 
much of the oft-proclaimed physical beauties—the surpassing verdure of 
surface and fertility of the soil—the lakes and mountains—the cultivated and 
embellished landscapes of * The Emerald Isle, as a limited period would 
afford the means of doing; at the same time, to take a passing glance at the 
general and external appearance and condition of the great mass of the 
population,” 
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This “ passing glance” at the Irish population has led Mr. Barrow to the 
conclusion which every sensible traveller must arrive at; and although he 
has not expressed that conclusion in swords, the feeling pervades every 
sentence—namely, that the sufferings of Ireland are as much to be attrt 
buted to mismanagement as to poverty—one destroys the mind, and the 
other the body of the inhabitants of this beautiful land; and if, by any 
chance, an escape is managed from Charybdis, the unfortunate is sacrificed 
on Sevylla. 

Mr. Barrow was much pleased with the favourable appearance of the 

pe ~ in the neighbourhood of Belfast, where he deseribes them as “ cheer 
ful, well-behaved, well-clothed ;" though, in the next Chapter, we find : 
“ Senabeinas” recorded, which he marks as “ uanwsua/l s°—unusual in he 
district, not the country, certainly ; asit was a disturbance between Orange- 
men and the United Party, touching a green areh and an Orange arch 
erected by the opposite factions. After our traveller hi “! passed his third 
Chapter, we suspect he learned better than to call a * disturbance” 
* unusual.” 

Mr. Barrow does not, like many, disclaim political bias at the commence- 
ment of his book, and then plunge knee-deep into polities ; he confesses that 
he has, as every man ought to have, his own political opinions,—but he 
eurbs them, and keeps them within bounds, with an earnestness and pro- 
priety which many of the tourists in both countries would do well to imitate ! 
To those who have never visited Ireland this volume will be full of interest ; 
but those who know the /oca/e of the sea-side counties will complain, that 
Mr. Barrow has not done them justice: for instance, when he arrived 
Waterford, instead of cutting across the tn/and portion of the country to 
Wexford, if his object was to make a sea-side tour, he should have gone 
down the Waterford river to Duncannon, for a place of considerable note in 
Trish history—visited Strongbow’s famous encampment at Bag-and-Bun— 
observed what good the resident gentry have effected in the pretty sea-side 
villages of Feathard and Bannow—crossed the well-cultivated baronies of 
Forth and Bargy—seen the magnificent view from the Mountain of Forth— 
and visited the school and improvements which reflect so much honour on 
the proprietor of Johnstown Castle. Mr. Barrow’s generous nature would 
have rejoiced at the good really done upon that splendid estate—the immen- 
sity of capital expended—the hundreds employed—the many educated— 

Catholic and Protests int children reading from the same books, studying and 
4 wing together! We regret Mr. Barrow did not make this additional tour, 
because, having done so ourselves, we can testify as,to the advantages ad/ 

communities, Whether religious or political, must derive from the system so 
perseve ringly pursued upon the domain we have alluded to. The Catholic 
children in the school we have mentioned go home at three o'clock, and the 
Bible (that stumbling-block to the Romans /) is read at four. We wish such 
an arrangement was made at all the mixed schools throughout the kingdom ; 
and we wish Mr. Barrow had here witnessed its beneficial effects. His book 
cannot fail to be generally read, and the more publicity given to such exer- 
tions the better ;—we all know that ten will follow an example, when per- 
haps only three would listen to a precept. 

The chapter on Connamara—the wild and lawless district over which 
Colonel Martin of humane memory ruled so many years—is novel and 
amusing ; and, indeed, the brevity of the volume is the only fault, after all 
our pains-taking for the purpose, that we can really find. 

We had forgotten almost to notice some very spirited etchings by Mr. 
M'Clise, which add to the value of the volume. They are, like everything 
he does, replete with life and vigour—caricatured most certainly, and yet 
most truly. If that same caricaturing goes on improving as it has done 
lately, we would recommend forthwith ‘that it establish a R. A. of its 
own, and then, most certainly, either Mr. M‘Clise or Mr. H. B. would be 
elected president ! Alas ! the whole community has an “inkling” that way, 
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or tongue ; then why not give it “ a local habitation 
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therefore less necessary to dwell on capabilities which have been often suec- 
cessfully manifested. As a biographer, he is distinguished by a style at 
onee foreible and elegant, often r sing to el muence, and never destitute of 
the impress of a strong and well-cultivated mind. He is possessed moreover 
of a singular aptitude at illustration, inferior only to the sterling sense and 
sound diserimination by which it is ace Mp ane d. As specimens particu 
dicative ot his talents, we would instance the introductory and closing 
ch pters of his work, the latter of which contains a masterly analysis of the 
mind and eharacter of Howe, and a dissertation upon his works in general, 
which we must consider one of the ablest pieces of criticism it has been our 
good fortune to encounte! We regret that our limits do not allow of our 
dwelling more particularly on Mr. Rogers’s observations with respect to the 
Aet ot I miformitv. and one or two topes of equal imp irtance, which are 

ited with his usual eandour and philosophic acuteness; but the space to 
Which we are confined will not allow of our bearing a more extended testi 
monv to the merits of a work, from which the divine may derive both 
instruction and encouragement in ius labours, the man of letters the satis 
faction of contemplating a mind of no ordinary power skilfully exhibited 
with its various capacities and endowments, and pious readers of all classes 
the benefit of an example, to which, whether as instancing soundness of 
faith, consistenev of practice, or an application of the highest abilities to the 
Worthiest purpose, he may again and again recur with feelings of increased 
dehyht and satisfaction 


Lowenstein, King of the Forests. A Tale. By Jane Roberts. 2 vols. 


Phe great charm of this work is its simplicity. The fair writer, in pre- 

led us through the quietudes of sylvan 
scenery, Where we can meditate and philosophize, like the recluse of Ardennes, 
on the tumultuous follies of the busthng world beyond. But though 
dehehting only in the sweet and touching portraitures of unambitious men, 
avoiding greatness, and eontent with being good, the work affords some 


= 


senting us with a new Utopia, has 


proofs of the powers to delineate temperaments of a more stirring and aspiring 
nature. The vearning after the turmoils and struggles of active life, mani- 
fested by the youth who has been transplanted to the forests, and the 
recollections of a scene of beautiful tranquillity which prompts the return of 
him who has been conveved in elildhood from the peaceful seelusion of his 
early home, are well imagined and described. There is, apparently, an un- 
Willingness on the part of the author to quit the green labyrinths which she 
has so poctically described; or we think she would have given a third volume, 
In which the contrasting disposith ns of the two heirs might have been 
brought into action. However, as it is, those who are either weary of, or have 
no taste for the over-wrought excitement which has been the sin of many 
modern works, will enjoy an hour of pleasant calm in the perusal of these 
agreeable volumes. 


Rhymes from Italy 

The Polish Struggle By M.C. Kennedy. 
Songs of the Alhambra. By Miss Smith. 
Antonio Foscarini, an Historical Drama. 
The Kingstonian Poems. 


When we have said that much humour and shrewdness of observation, 
and a lively power of satire, generally qualified by good nature, will be found 
by the readers of “ Rhymes from Italy” to accompany verses of a somewhat 
rambling, yet generally amusing character, we shall have extended our 
criticism to about as great a length as the subject demands. Mr. Kennedy's 
* Polish Struggle” is an indignant invective against the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, and an eloquent eulogy on the patriotism of Poland during the 
last contest with its gigantic oppressor. The language of highly-excited 
feeling will always be poetical, and Mr. Kennedy seems to have bent his 
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whole heart and soul to his task. His versification is generally energetic, 
and his power of vehement declamation and forcible appeal to the feelings 
of his readers very considerable. The poems of Miss Smith are of a very 
different character, and are distinguished for feminine grace and delicacy. 
Her ** Songs of the Alhambra’ we consider inferior to the other pieces con- 
tained in the volume. There is not sufficient local character about the 
former, but the latter are replete with a gentle vet deep feeling, \ hich few 
will be unable to appreciate. 

The author of * Antonio Fosearmi” has succeeded in producing an inte- 
resting drama. The plot is founded on an incident in the history of Venice, 
and several scenes are marked by much pathos. Perhaps on the whole the 
action is too rapid, and the effects of the dialogues rather greater than might 
be expected from their t bre VitV. 

The author of the “ Kingstonian Poems” has utterly mistaken his voea- 
tion. We would advise him, with all convenient haste, to relinquish studies 
for whic! Aen is sone ily unfit, and to desist from wasting his time upen 
verse whiel h is as near an approximation to doggerel as any reasonable 
person jana desire to see. What indeed could be expected from a collection 
of poems of which the author boasts of completing some ninety in fifteen 
days? The appearance of such books is an insult to the good sense of the 
public 

Flora Metropolitana. 


The advantages, both to mind and body, attendant upon the study of 


Botany are too gener: lly appreciated to re ‘nder anv remarks upon its utility 
necessary in noticing a work which has for its object the diffusion of infor- 
mation of much practical use to the students of that fascinating science, 
Its contents are the results of numerous excursions made by the ‘author 
and his friends to different spots within thirty miles of the metropolis, and 
contain various distinet localities of most of the plants to be found in Surrey 
and Kent, with some parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. Furnished with 
this guide, the botanist will at once diseover what he is likely to meet with 
inany determined route, and will often be agreeably surprised at finding 
plants within his reach, with the existence of which, in the neighbourhood 
he may be investigating, he was previously unacquainted. Indeed the 


— 


mentiie reader, we imagine, will not fail to be surprised at the number of 


species which a comparatively limited space is thus found to afford; and he 
will probably be spared, by Mr. Co pers lal urs, many a long walk for spe- 
cimens frequently obtainable at his own threshold. We can bear personal 
testimony to the accuracy with which the Flora of several interesting spots 
has been compiled, and in a second edition we hope the author will be sup- 
pled with that of manv more, which, for the want of a sufficiently extensive 
co-operation, he has been compelled to omit. We should be glad, moreover, 


if Mr. Cooper, in an enlarged form of his work, would give the old names of 


several species, the modern appell itions of which are unknown to many bo- 
tunists of the Linnman school. We can give our best recommendation to 
his volume, as almost indispensable to the library of the man of practical 
serenee, A list of land and fresh-water shells to be found in the viemity of 
the Inetrop lis is appended to the work. 


The Works of William Cowper; with a Life of the Author. By 
Robert Southey, Ses ED. AC. Vol. Ill. 


This volume Snishes the life of Cowper; it is one of the most interesting 
and instructive biographies in the language; the stvle in which it is written is 
clear and comprehensive, and purely * English“ as the compositions of the 
amiable and excelent poet always ure. We have already observed that Dr. 
Southey was admirably qualified to discharge a task which presented 
more than ordinary difficulties: he understood the character of Cow per ; 

few, if any, have ever done so before him, Southey is himself a poet, 
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a poet of high and acknowledged genius; and, if we mistake not, his 
mind is near akin to that of the elegant, upright, but sensitive author 
of “The Task.” Both have shown a disposition to retire from the busy 
world, longing for that “ contiguity of shade,’ where peace and con- 
tentment are most easily found, and both have abated in solitude to 
benefit mankind. In Southey, however, the ‘“ elements” are more hap- 
pily “mixed ;" a little more or a little less would have made Cowper what 
Southey is—happy as well as great. The work should be in all libraries, 
small as well as large; for the former it is not too costly, and of the latter it 
is in every way worthy. It will delight as well as instruct. It may be pe- 
rused for amusement, that best amusement which is derived from acquaint- 
ance with the words and ways of our“ worthies,” as well as for information, 
The prints which illustrate this volume are exceedingly beautiful. They are 
engraved by Goodall from designs from the pencil of Harvey. 


The Chinese: a General Description of China and its Inhabitants. By 
J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of China. 2 vols. 


It is singular that two works relative to China should have issued from 
the press within a month of each other. “ The Account of China” forms 
part of the * Edinburgh Cabinet Library; and is worthy of a series which 
has heretofore maintained a very high character. The compilation is from 
the pens of several eminent writers ; they have judiciously selected the more 
useful and interesting details of various travellers, and have produced a work, 
the accuracy of which may be relied on, upon all material points. In value 
and importance, however, it must yield to that of Mr. Davis, who has been for 
above twenty years a resident in the country he describes, and where he held 
a high official situation :—to his own practical experience in all matters re- 
lating to the empire, he has added much from other travellers ; and has 
supplied us with that which we have long greatly needed—a perfect picture 
of its condition, its laws, its customs, its people, its cities, and explained in a 
manner the most clear and satisfactory the relations which subsist between 
it and England, with the safest modes of rendering them amicable and ad- 
vantageous to both. 


Sketches by “ Boz ;” illustrative of Every-Day Life and Every-Day 
People. ‘Two vols. 


“Boz is a very pleasant fellow:—‘“ a keen observer,’ and a wit. He 
tells a story admirably; always gives it a point, and usually a moral; and 
though he is severe enough, his satire is general, and not personal. His 
characters are, indeed, for the most part drawn from the classes among which 
pretenders are found; and such he puts down, not very roughly, but very 
effectually. His tales are among the pleasantest that have been given to the 
public since Fielding and Smollett wrote for immortality. We should be 
vlad to have some of his compositions to criticize in MS, 


The Architectural Magazine. 


We are glad to find that the art of architecture has sufficiently improved 
in England to warrant the appearance of a periodical entirely devoted to its 
interests. A better means could not be adopted for heightening the charac- 
ter of a study, which has till latterly been neglected m this country, to a 
degree singularly disproportionate, in comparison with the other fine arts. 
The present Number contains several valuable articles on architectural sub- 
jects, and seems in every way adapted to the end proposed, 
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FINE ARTS, 

Tue exhibitions of “the Old” and“ the New” Societies of Artists in 
Water Colours are now open to the public. the former at the rooms in Pall- 
Mall East, and the latter at Exeter Hall. The palm of excellence must be 
accorded to the old: but the new bids fair to rival it: our visit to Pall-Mall 
Was at too late a period of the month to enable us to do justice to its high 
and numerous claims to that public support which it has shared so largely 
since its formation. The present year is as rich and as fertile as ever: the 
leading subject is that of Cattermole, a drawing of unusual size, and of the 
most unquestionable merit. It is taken from the novel of Quentin Durward 

the moment when the good Bishop of Liege is butehered by the ruffian 
Nicol Blok. This work is alone sufficient to attract all who appreciate art, 
Copley Fielding, Wright, Taylor, Stone, Christall, Barrett, &e. &e., have all 
contributed admirable works. The exhibition is, indeed, as it has always 
heen, one of the most interesting which the metropolis presents. “The 
New ” progresses in a very satisfactory manner, Tts character is not “ exelu- 

ve hke * the Olds? and its seleetion is not, therefore, so unexceptionable ; 
but ait is likely to produce more beneficial effeets upon art, inasmuch as it 
affords opportunities to those who are aiming at excellence, rather than to 
those who have achieved it. Mr. Parris, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Chace, Mr. 
Qiver, Mr. \\ aurren, and Mr. Gallait, are among the nost suceessful con 
tributors, We regret that our limits will not, at) present, permit us to do 
more than direct public attention to this most interesting and most useful 
stitution, 


THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 


Another hundred drawings from the noble collection of the late President 
of the Roval Academy is exhibiting at Messrs. Woodburns’, St. Martin’s- 
lane. It consists of drawings by the two Zuecheros, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Fra Bartolomeo. The following aneedote connected with the series is 
curious and interesting :— 

“Tl Fraté had an acquaintance, a nun, named Suar Plantella, who learned paint- 
ing from him, and, to judge from one or two drawings by her in this collection, was 
possessed of great talent. When Il Fraté died, he left her all his drawings, and they 
remained in the convent she belonged to, until they were forgotten. The ignorance 
of the nuns was so great, that these fine designs were used to make up parcels or 
light the fire, until, by accident, one of them was seen by a person who was aware 
of their importance, and the remainder were rescued. They were purchased by the 
Grand Duke of Tuseany, and bound in two volumes; which were kept in the duke's* 
library, with the rest of the drawings by the old masters, until about thirty years 
ago, when, by some unaccountable means, they came to England, and fell into the 
hands of the late Benjamin West, Esq., P.R.A., who fully appreciated their value, 
and, indeed, his works prove the use they were of to him. At his demise they were 
hought by private contract by Sir T. Lawrence, and thus came into this collection.’ 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND, 


We understand that at an extraordinary general meeting of the Association, 
held in the Hopetoun Rooms on the 9tn April, it was unanimously resolved 
to authorise the Committee of Management to expend a portion of the funds 
at their disposal in engraving, In as high a style of art as possible, a popular 
picture, to be selected from those now exhibiting. Every member, in ad- 
dition to his chance of a large amount of paintings which have been pur- 
chased by the Committee, is to receive one or more copies of the engraving, 
according to the extent of his subscription, and after the members have 
been supplied, the plate is to be destroyed.— Caledonian Mercury. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
The Spanish Contrabandista, Drawn by J. F. Lewis; Engraved. by 
C. Turner. 


This is a large print—too large, perhaps, for the importance of the subject. 
Mr. Lewis affords us proof, from time to time, that his journey in Spain was 
any thing but barren and unprofitable. This print is admirably character- 
istic of Spanish habit and costume. It represents a Spanish smuggler, a 
monk cal a merry damsel; with mules and other accessories to make up 
the picture. Though large, the print richly deserves a frame. It is a fine 
engraving, and, as we have said, a good example of Spanish character. 


A Spanish Lady. A Spanish Peasant Girl. Drawn on Stone by J. F. 
Lewis. 

Here we have other examples of Mr. Lewis's undoubted talent, Both these 
prints are interesting: neither the girl nor the lady can be exactly described 
as beautiful; but they have that which is preferable to beauty—character. 
They have been transferred to stone by the artist himself. 


Engravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Part I. 


This publication is very properly dedicated to the King. Its design is to 
collect, as far as possible, the works of the late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy; it cannot be necessary to explain how interesting and useful such a 
series may be made. Lawrence is identified with the history of his time, 
The kings, the heroes, the statesmen, the poets, and the painters of the age, 
as well as the loveliest dames of the aristocracy, were all, or nearly all, the 
subjects of his pencil. It is known what a rare and enviable faculty he had 
of preserving a striking likeness, while he always made his copy when the 
original was in the mood most fitting for transmission to posterity. In 
other words, his paintings were always like, yet always flattered. You saw 
at once the resemblance, but you saw also that it was taken at the precise 
moment when he or she looked most dignified or most beautiful. There is 
no female portrait of his in existence that you can pronounce to be the 
portrait of an ugly woman, or one you can consider as that of an ungraceful 
man. We rejoice that the productions of his elegant and powerful pencil 
are about to be brought together in a cheap and agreeable form; and have 
no doubt that public patronage will amply recompense Messrs. Hodgson and 
Graves, by vine they have been collected. The first part contains a 
portrait of the King, ‘tin his habit as he lived,” when the weighty state 
habiliments were flung aside ;—the portrait of Donna Maria; and the deli- 
cious gem, “ The Children of Mr.Calmedy.” They are ably engraved in 
mezzotinto; and of a size not too small for framing, although principally 
designed for the portfolio, 


Recollections of the Italian Opera; by A. E. Chalon, R.A. Drawn on 
Stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 


Mr. Lane remains unequalled asa copiest in wong wat A These examples 
are among the best he has produced. The work has little interest for us; 
but will doubtless much gratify the admirers of the “ great Lablache,’ the 
superb Grisi, and the graceful Taglioni, whose full-length portraits it 
contains. 

Heath’s Drawing-Room Portfolio. 


The taste and judgment of Mr. Charles Heath are unquestionable. We 
doubt, however, if he has displayed them in this work, as he has in others. 
The Portfolio contains six fine prints—at a price of startling cheapness—of 
a size much larger than those which ornament his “ Book of Beauty ;” 
but the subjects are such as would have fo/d just as well if limited toa 
smaller space. We understand Mr. Heath is preparing several works for the 
“ Annual” season—and report speaks of them as more than likely to 
sustain for him the high reputation he has acquired. 
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( 109 ) 
THE DRAMA. 


SUMMER nominally commences at a particular period of the year, and so 
does the Opera season ; but we have no assured sense of the presence of the 
one, until we have basked in the delicious sunshine, or shuddered in the 
thunder-storm—nor do we feel that the Opera has really opened until we 
have “ listened to the voice of love” in the notes of the inspired Grisi, and 
encountered the full force of that tempest of music which is created by the 
* marvellous and awful voices” of the great trio, Rubini, Tamburini, and 
Lablache. These admirable performers made their appearance on the same 
evening, and brought the summer with them—making “a sunshine in the 
shady place.’ The opera selected for their introduction was La Gazza 
Ladra. Its performance was perfectly electrical, upon an audience crowded 
to a degree that set Opera rules and established etiquette at defiance. There 
is no perceptible change in the powers of either of these accomplished artists, 
A change for the better was scarcely to be wished for or conceived—an al- 
teration for the worse is all that need be dreaded—some years hence. Let 
posterity take care of itself. No diminution of sweetness or of strength is 
yet desirable, and all who love music should enjoy it while they may. 
Norma has since been pertormed ; an opera which, we venture to think, has 
not yet received full justice at the hands of musical authorities. It is cer- 
tainly one of the very best of poor Bellini’s compositions. Grisi sings and 
plays divinely in it—and yet we own that our delight is not quite unalloyed, 
from a sense that the whole outline of the character is not entirely filled up 
by the genius of the performer, a genius whose wings are rather the dove's 
than the eagle’s. We listen, and all seems faultless. When the sound has 
ceased, we feel that something was wanting; and at the conclusion—is it 
criminal to say to oneself (not daring to whisper the wish in another's ear)— 
** Ah! we should have had Pasta here?" But Dance hath her Grisi, as well 
as Song; a sister of the enchantress has bounded from the wing, and added 
new graces to the name by every movement. She has much natural grace, 
and skill of no common cast. She dances as though she enjoyed it, or could 
not help it; and without that, the utmost loveliness set in motion is but the 
ingenuity of an automaton. There can be no delight to the spectator, if the 
effort to please and the sense of difficulty are apparent in the twirl that is to 
transport us. Madlle. Carlotta Grisi only requires just so much additional 
skill and practice as will give precision to her sudden and rapid movements, 
to render her unrivalled by all but Taglioni. 

We have been indulged with the glimpse of a new grace at Drury-lane, 
in the shape of a new Ju/iet. From what we had seen and heard of the ac- 
complishments of Miss Vandenhoff, (a daughter of the tragedian,) we looked 
with more than ordinary interest to the balcony from which, for the first 
time, she was to shine forth sun-like to the vision of Romeo. We watched 
that scene, word by word, and lost no whisper of it—we listened with equal 
curiosity to the scene in which the word “ banishment” rings the knell of 
happiness in the ears of the hapless creature; and these two trial-scenes 
convinced us that the applauses of the audience were but the promise of a 
bright career of popularity. Miss Vandenhoffs Juliet, a character with 
which her age and personal charms entirely identify her, was the dawn of 
a rich and brilliant personification. It was sweet and delicate in its feeling, 
and had no other defects than those of youth and inexperience. We regret 
that we have had no opportunity of seeing it; but under the disadvantage 
of the timidity of a first appearance, though quite successful, she played but 
one night, her father having chosen to withdraw her, in consequence of some 
disengenuousness (as we have heard) on the part of the manager. It was, 
“as though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” To atone for the loss 
of a Juliet, we have been favoured with a new Lady Macbeth, in the person 
of Mrs. Stiarpe, from America. In this lady's performance we saw only th 
“ flesh and blood” of the character; her “ organ of ideality,” we suspect, is 
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not sufficiently developed for such a part. She has ability that may be 
better employed in flights not so essentially depending upon abstract and 
imaginative qualities. We need not now remark upon the nobleness of Mr. 
Macready’s delineation of Macbeth. It is indeed a great performance ; and 
the last act is so transcendently fine, as to present a picture of the terrible 
which can never pass from the memory. The lovers of the drama will be 
delighted to hear that this admirable actor has undertaken to portray a new 
character; one in whose lineaments the attributes of the god-like and the 
human are blended with a subtlety and truth hardly surpassed in any spe- 
cimen of the Greek or English drama. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Jon is to be 
produced by Macready on his benefit night. The effort is as worthy of his 
ambition as it is honourable to his taste. 

The little theatre in the Strand has at last obtained a legal right toa 
money-taker, and a company of comedians. We hope the office of the first 
will be no sinecure, for we cannot doubt that the exertions of the second will 
be well directed by the new lessees; to wit, Mr. J. W. Hammond, a lively 
and agreeable comedian from Liverpool, and Mr, Douglas Jerrold, a dra- 
matist, who is henceforth to be known as a tragedian also. Mr. Jerrold 
has made his first appearance upon the stage in a new “ burletta of serious 
interest” from his own pen, called The Painter of Ghent. It is simply a 
dramatic scene, but it is written in a masterly spint, and evinces higher 
powers than any previous production of his; although, from the imperfect- 
ness of the actors on the first night, there was some obscurity in the story. 
Mr. Jerrold’s acting quite justified his attempt. It was faulty and unfinished 
enough as regards action and management of the voice, but it was marked 
by strong intellect and quick sensibility. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Ar a recent meeting, the first part of a paper by Mr. Prestwich, on the 
coal -field of Colebrook-dale, was read. In this memoir, minute descriptions 
were given of the several formations composing the district, but the author 
stated that it would have been impossible for him to have determined the 
relative ages of those which constitute the most ancient portions of the dis- 
trict, if they had not been previously examined by Mr. Murchison, in con- 
nexion with the geological survey of the border-counties of England and 
Wales, on which that gentleman has been engaged for several years. 

The points of principal interest referred to are the seams of coal and the 
associated layers of iron-stone. Of the former, some pits present 24 beds, 
others only 11, the total thickness varying from fifteen to seven yards; and 
of the latter, the number of layers in some pits is two, in others sev en. A 
pot of great scientific interest, also described in the memoir, is the variation 
in the characters of the organic remains of this coal-field, not only with re- 
spect to their number and specific differences, but to the habits of the 
animals by which they were formed. In the greater number of the beds the 
fossils belong exclusively to terrestrial plants and fresh-water shells, but in 
some almost entirely to marine testacea and other inhabitants of the sea. 
These curious phenomena alternate several times, and in reasoning upon 
them, Mr. Prestwich dissented from the supposition, advanced by some geo- 
logists, that the district was raised above the level of the sea, and again 
depressed as many times as the fresh-water remains alternate with the 
marine. On the contrary, he conceived that the existence in the same 
system of beds of animals of so very different habits may be simply accounted 
for by supposing that the coal-measures were accumulated in an estuary 
liable to freshes from a river of considerable size, 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
A paper was read “On the Statistics of the Kingdom of Saxony, compiled 
from various authentic documents,” by Mr. Preston, assistant secretary 
to the society; from which it appears, that our continental neighbours, 
acting upon the system of Bureaucracie, possess much greater facilities for 
obtaining authentic statistical |information than ourselves, and that in no 
other country is the science practically cultivated with so much zeal and as- 
siduity as throughout the whole of Germany, which may be ascertained by 
an inspection of the works of many eminent German writers on the subject, 
The administrative division of the Saxon dominions is confined to four great 
cireles—the localities of which are Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen, 
otherwise Bridissin, The total population of the kingdom amounted, in July, 
1832, to 1,558,153 persons, and in December, 1834, to 1,595,668 ; being an in- 
crease in the ratio of nearly 24 per cent., or] per cent. perannum. The num- 
ber of cities and towns is 141; of villages, hamlets, &c. 3501; and of houses, 
209,122. Of the cities and towns, 4 contain above 10,000 inhabitants; 26, 
above 4000; 92,above 1000; and 19, less than 1000. The total area of the 
kingdom is 271,676 German square miles (about 5000 English square 
miles), and the average number of inhabitants to each square mile is 5873: 
the average proportion of the inhabitants of towns to the rural population is 
as 1000 to 2108; of males to females, 1000 to 1058. There are 351,723 
householders, 555,624 married couples, 11,213 ditto living separate, and 
1,028,831 unmarried, On referring to the tables, which are numerous, and 
very clearly arranged, it appears that, in 1834, the births exceeded the deaths 
by 13,122; that there are more male children annually born than female ; 
the average proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is 1 in 6°7; the 
greatest number of births took place in March, and the least in February : 
in regard to sex, the maximum of male children born was in March, and of 
female in September, Of deaths, the proportion was something more than 
3 per cent.; the greatest mortality occurring among children under one year 
old: the greatest monthly mortality was in March, and the least in Novem- 
ber; the maximum for males being in April, and that for females in March. 
On the subject of education, it appears that there are two royal provincial 
schools, containing 248 scholars: twelve gymnasia, and similar schools, con- 
taining 1613; and seven normal, containing 223. There are 2039 national 
schools, with 2695 teachers and 274,305 pupils, being an average of 102 
scholars to each teacher. A comparison of the whole number of persons re- 
ceiving education with the entire population givés a proportion of about one 
in six, or 178 in every 1000 individuals. These details were rendered further 
interesting by a variety of data, showing comparisons of the state of educa- 
tion, not only in other parts of Germany, but also in other countries. Having 
shewn the state of education in the Saxon dominions, Mr. Preston gave-an- 
analysis of the state of crime with reference to education, so far as the re- 
turns for a single year (1832) would enable him to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion, from which it appears that the number of persons accused was 
7492; of whom were punished, 3844, or more than one-half. The average 
number of persons receiving education for the entire country was 178°31 in 
every 1000; and, in like manner, the average number of persons accused 
for various offences was as 4.83 in 1000. Mr. Preston stated, that an ana- 
lysis of some valuable and important statistical documents respecting France, 
which is intended to form the first part of a more extended series by the 
French minister of commerce, had been prepared for the use of the society— 
[this analysis has been arranged by Mr. P. for publication ‘n the first part 
of a volume of their Transactions ]—and, also, that a work on the statistics of 
Italy is in course of preparation by Count Serristori of Florence. These will 
form another link to the chain connecting the statistics of foreign countries, 
which must at all times constitute a chief desideratum as part of that gene- 
ral and comprehensive system of statistical inquiry and research econtemp 
by the institution of this society, and which it is its object to encourage. 
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CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata recent meeting, a memoir was read by S. Earnshaw, Esq., St. John’s Col 
lege, “On the Integration of the Equation of Continuity of Fluids in Motion ;" 
also a memoir by Professor Miller, on the measurements of the axes of optical 
electricity of certain crystals. This memoir contained various determinations, 
from which it appears that the law concerning the connexion of the crystal- 
line and the optical properties of crystals suggested by Professor Neumann, 
namely, that the optical ares are the axes of crystalline simplicity, ts false; 
but that it is true, in many of the cases hitherto examined, that one of the 
optical ares coincides with the axis of a principal erystalline zone. After- 
wards, Mr. Webster, of Trinity College, made some observations on the pe- 
riodical and occasional changes of the height of the barometer, and on their 
connexion with the changes of temperature arising from the seasons and 
from the condensation of aqueous vapour. 


VARIETIES. 


State of the Country.—One of the annual returns recently printed, bears 

valuable testimony to the thriving condition of the country. The quantity 
of tea imported in 1834 was 33,649,000 lbs.; in 1835 it was,41,190,000 lbs. 
The tea entered for home consumption in 1834 was 34,982,000 Ibs. ; in 1835 
it was 36,606,000 lbs. The revenue yielded by tea in 1834 was 3,590,000/. ; 
and in 1835'1t was 3,837,000/. The revenue, therefore, has gained a quarter 
of a million ; and if we assume the fall on the retail price to be 1s. per pound 
on an average since the trade was opened, the saving to the consumers will 
be 1,800,0007, In tobaceo, the luxury of the poor, there is an increased con- 
sumption of nearly one million of pounds weight, or about one-2 1st part. 
The home consumption of cotton wool has increased from 308,600,000 Ibs. to 
333,000,000 lbs. In foreign sheep's wool the consumption has increased from 
40,840,000 lbs, to 43,186,000 lbs., or about one-20th part. Even in sugar, 
though consumption has been checked by the rise of price, there is a small 
augmentation, The quantity entered for home use in 1834 was 4,414,000 
ewls.; and in 1835 it was 4,466,000 ewts. In raw silk the quantity entered 
for home use has increased from 3,346,000 lbs. to 4,151,000 Ibs. In the rum 
entered for home use there is a small increase, and in brandy a small de- 
crease, The latter is easily accounted for by the growing consumption of 
the article called British brandy. In hemp the increase is from 666,000 ewts. 
to 686,000 ewts. In cotfee there is a small diminution, equal to one-50th 
art, owing no doubt, to the fall in the price of the tea, In the exports of 
sritish produce and manufactures, the declared value was 36,532,000/. in 
1834, and 41,350,000/7. in 1835, an increase of no less than one-eighth part 
in a single year. The larger imports of wool, ‘cotton, silk, and hemp indi- 
cate the activity of our manufactures ; the great increase of the exports shows 
the prosperous state of our foreign trade ; and the additional consumption of 
tea, sugar, and tobacco is good evidence of the improved circumstances of 
the working classes.— Scotsman. 


Reduction of Taxres.—The amount of taxes repealed or reduced in the 
customs in 1831 was, in estimated gross produce, 1,070,99172.; in 1832 it was 
256,705/.; mm 1833 it was 349,147/.; in 1834 it amounted to 307,364/.; and 
in 1835, 310,0304.,, giving a total of 2,007,187. The amount of taxes imposed 
during the same period was 666,653/. The gross amount for the same time 
in the excise was 4,120,400/.,, and of taxes imposed 181,000/. The amount 
of reduction in the stamp department was 31,618/., and of such duties im- 


posed 21,550/. ' 


The average number of convicts employed at Portsmouth and in the 
Eastern yards, in the six months ending July, 1835, was 2788; in the six 
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months ending January in the present year, the number was reduced to 
2186, of whom 810 were in Portsmouth Harbour, and the remainder at 
Woolwich and Chatham, The expense for tho last half-year upon these 
convicts is called 18,518/., and their earnings are set down at 12,796/. The 
number of convicts at Bermuda is 1038, the expense of whom, for the six 
months ending 30th June last, was 13,403/., while their earnings for the 
same period is called 16,469/.; nothing, however, is taken into account for 
expense of military guards, or the wear and tear of the ships they live in. 


The receipts of the British Museum last year were 19,6037. 88, 04d., of 
which the public money voted by parliament amounted to 17,796/.; the 
payments for the year were 19,076/. 4s. 64d., leaving a balance of 5277. 38. 9d. 
The estimated expenditure for the present year is 23,000/.; the difference 
between the estimate and the actual expenditure of last year was little more 
than 70/. There is in the present a special item of 2,000/. for the purchase 
of manuscripts, and another of 500/, towards making moulds of Elgin 
marbles. The principal item in which there is an increase this year is in 
salaries to the minor officers and servants, which is attributed chiefly to an 
increase in the number of assistants and attendants, and to a provision for 
an increased number of copyists for the purpose of furnishing the public in 
the reading rooms with a complete catalogue of the printed books, within 
the current year. Of the special parliamentary grant of 6,006/. to purchase 
Egyptian antiquities, 5,081/. 16s. has been expended. The number of 
visiters of the general collection last year was 289,104, 


Oxford and Cambridge.—¥rom the calendars of these universities it 
appears that Cambridge has a majority of 313 members over her sister Isis ; 
the numbers respectively being 5467 and 5154, Cambridge has increased 
68 on the preceding year. 

The New Post-Office Convention—The negotiations between the Post- 
office authorities of Paris and London have at length been brought to a 
close. It is agreed on both sides that newspapers and all other stamped 
publications exchanged between the two countries shall be charged a postage 
of one half-penny in England, and of four centimes in France, the half- 

enny being as near as possible equivalent to the four ‘centimes paid on 
ach papers circulating in France. Thus, in lieu of 2d. now paid in Eng- 
land, and 10 sous (5d.) paid in France, in all 7d, on a newspaper coming 
from England to France, and vice versd, the tritle of one halfpenny will be 
charged on both sides of the water, making the whole postage amount to 
id. on an English or a French newspaper destined for either country, The 
convention is to begin to have effect two months after its date, that is, 
towards the end of May or beginning of June. 


The fifth report of the committee on public petitions contains a statement 
of the petitions presented to the House of Commons this session, to the [0th 
of March inclusive. The total number of petitions presented to that date 
was 405; and the question on which the greatest number have been pre- 
sented is the additional duty on spirit licenses, the petitions against which 
amount to 83, and the signatures to 11,905. The petitions for inquiry into 
the present state of agricultural distress are 4i, with 13,326 signatures ; 
for the repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers 16, with 5750 names at- 
tached; and in favour of Mr. Buckingham’s claim 62, with 15,843 signa- 
tures, The number of petitions on any other question does not exceed 20. 


The amount of deposits in Savings-banks is said to be on the increase all 
over the country. By the annual report which is just out, of the institution 
in Liverpool.street, Moorfields, it appears that in 1835 there was an increase 
of 1294 open accounts. On the making up of the books, in November last, 
there existed a balance in hand of 491,185/. due to 20,908 depositors, Of 
these, the balances exceeding 50/. each were only 2965, while those under 
501. each were 17,943; of these 13,379 averaged only about 5/., while’ the 
May.—VOL. XLVII, NO. CLXXXV. 1 
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average of those exceeding 50/. was 90. The general average of each de- 
positor is about 23/, Since the re-opening of this bank in December, after 
the computation of the interest, there has been an increase in the deposits, 
up to the 26th of February, of 21,493/.; in the same period of the previous 
year the interest was only 10,652/. 


The average produce of the timber duties in the three vears ending 1833 
was 1,237,000/.: namely, on tunber, 448.0002. ; deals, 523, vvvd; and other 
sorts, 226,000/, 


Railways.—It appears that there have been presented to the House fifty- 
seven petitions for railways involving an estimated outlay of upwards of 
twenty-eight millions ; founded on these petitions thirty-two bills have been 
introduced, and read a first time: also, that to these petitions there appear 
36,978 assents, 6,575 dissents, and 7,475 neuters. As, however, it is noto- 
rious that the estimates of expected cost given in at the first stage of proceed- 
ings in bills of this description are frequently inaccurate, it is probable that, 
in reality, an outlay exceeding by many millions the sum here stated is in- 
volved in these different undertakings. The immense amount of national 
capital which is thus proposed to be embarked, as well as the great sacrifices 
which various landed proprietors or occupiers, whose property may be affected 
by the proposed schemes, must be called upon to make, render the decision 
which Darli ament may ultimately make upon these various bills a matter of 
the utmost national importance. 


A small pamphlet on the subject of Marine Insurance, by Mr. Bischoff, 
which has just issued from the press, places the impolicy of making it a 
subject of taxation in a very striking light. Its average amount for the years 
1815 to 1817, both inclusive, was 324,399/., when the exports of British pro- 
duce and manufacture amounted to 36,229,034; but when the exports had 
advanced to 61,721,599/2., which was the average from 1831 to 1833, the 
produce of the tax had fallen off to 225,701/. The years 1831 to 1833 have 
been fixed upon, as the tax was altered in 1834. Such facts need no 
comment, 


FOREIGN VARIETIES 


Tue consumption of oxen in Paris during 1834 was 68,408. of cows 15,290, 
of calves 60,237, and of sheep 306,227. A curious observer on these sub- 
jects has ascertained the annual consumption of the above articles of food for 
the seventeen years from 1760 to 1777, and calculated that the average was 
66,784 oxen, 20,977 cows, 107,945 calves, and 332,920 sheep. The number 
of oxen killed in 1834 was greater than in the above average, but this was 
not the case with respect to the cows, calves, and sheep. In fact, there was 
an increase of 1624 oxen, while there was a decrease of 5687 cows, 47,708 
calves, and 26,694 sheep. The consumption of butchers’ meat in London is 
much more considerable than at Paris. According to statements given, it 
amounts annually to 150,000 oxen, 50,000 calves, 700,000 sheep, and 250,000 
lambs. It is observable, that the consumption of meat in Paris has not 
augmented in proportion to the increase of its population, which may be 
judged of by the following figures :—In 1760, there was in Paris 3787 mar- 
riages, 17,991 births, 18,531 deaths, and 5031 foundlings. In 1834, there 
were 8094 marriages, 19,119 births, 23,015 deaths, and 9987 foundlings. 


During 1835 there were ordained in France 1907 priests, 1719 deacons, 
and 1697 sub-deacons. There were 7122 theologians and 2399 philosophers. 
During 1834 the ordinations were 2039 priests, 1721 deacons, and 1684 sub- 
deacons. There were 7417 theologians, and 2162 philosophers. In 1835 
the number of students in the minor seminaries was 14,799, and in 1834 it 
was 13,825. 
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The total population of Spain amounts to 10,043,968, of which 60,240 are 
priests; 40,270 are monks; 22,337 nuns; 478,736 nobles; 276,099 mer- 
chants, peasants, &e. 


French Colonies—The population of Martinique amounts to 114,260, of 
which 97,767 are slaves : of Guadaloupe, 124,849, of which 99,039 are slaves; 
of the isle of Bourbon, 70,478 slaves, and 30,651 free people,—of the latter, 
in 1834, 2404 were Indians: of Guiana (Francaise), 2970 free people, and 
11,821 slaves. The population of the country occupied by the French es- 
tablishment on the Indus consists of 1199 Europeans, 159,901 Indians ; and 
the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon contain a population of 905 free 
people. The number of the troops composing the colonial garrisons is—in 
Martinique, 2053; in Guadaloupe, 2080; In Bourbon, 571: Senegal, 435, 
and only 9 inthe Indus. The revenue of Martinique is 2,192,717 franes ; 
of Guadaloupe, 2,081,621, and of Bourbon, 1,830,000, The English East 
India Company pays France 1,000,000 franes per annum for certain immu- 
nities. Upon the funds, French Guiana receives 525,000 franes; Senegal, 
250,000; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 105,000; and St. Marie of Madagascar, 
90,000; and about 30,000 franes are expended in France for the centralised 
service of the colonies. The navigation of France with her colonies occu- 
pies one-fifth of the number of men engaged in trading with the foreigner. 
The tonnage of the trades is in a ratio of 49 to 18, the tonnage of the colo- 
nial trade being about two-fifths of the foreign. |The importation into 
France from the colonies in 1833 amounted to the value of 6,436,450 franes, 
and the exportation to the colonies from France to 43,714,950 franes. But 
it should be borne in mind, that this, being only the nominal value set upon 
the merchandise, is much under the actual. 


Of the 200,000,000 Ibs. of sugar consumed by France annually, beet-root 
already supplies 80,000,000 lbs., whereas in 1828 beet-root supplied not 
more than 16,000,000. 


By accounts from Rio Janeiro we learn that the total export of coffee du- 
ring 1835 was 621,023 bags, being an increase over that of 1834 of 81,916 
bags. The consumption of flour during the year had exceeded 100,000 Ibs. 


The numbers of letters annually refused or not called for and left in the 
Post-oflice at Paris amounts, upon-an average of the last six years, to 
1,800,000, and 200,000. in the country Post-oflices alone. The remittances 
of money not called for are in number 2300, and in amount of value 
22,000 francs a year. The number of Post-oflices previous to 1830 was 
only between 1400 and 1500, but has been increased to 2205, 


That the nationally honourable and useful collections made by individuals 
may not be dissipated and lost to the public, the Government of France have 
secured the library of the late Baron Cuvier, and the Egyptian marfuseripts 
of the late M. Champollion, jun., at the respective costs of 72,000 and 52,000 
francs. 


A Russian writer has recently published a view of all known languages 
and their dialects ; according to which, there are 937 Asiatic, 587 European, 
226 African, and 1,264 American languages and dialects. 


In a foundry in Germany, it has lately been discovered that by producin 
an evaporation of the chlorine in making cast iron of the second or thir 
quality, an iron of the first quality is produced, This new process has been 
tried in the forges of the Bes Rhin with complete suecess. The value and 
importance of this discovery cannot fail to be appreciated by all iron-masters, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Ware the Agricultural Committees are prosecuting their inquiries into 
the causes of distress, that distress, which resolves itself almost wh ily 
into a low price of one description of grain, is in a degree mitigated. The 
imperial average of wheat, which was, in the week ending Feb. 5, 1/. 19s. 7¢., 
is, In the week ending April 8, 2/. 7s. 7d., an inerease of nearly 25 per cent 
And it is the opinion of very many of the most intelligent men that the 
price will still advance, although the market seems reluctant, They say the 


’ 
~ 


stocks are greatly reduced, and must be much more so, by the application of 


the grain to so many purposes for which it has not hitherto been emplove | 
They say that the breadth sown this vear is nothing like that sown last: 
they say that merchants are already disposed to speculate: they say that 
the growing corn does not look as well as usual, owing to the wet, and sub 
sequent frosts; and they assume that the harvest will be late. These are 
the various facts and surmises by which the price is to be sustained, 
sustained it can be: now let us take them in their order. 

We doubt whether much land be diverted from its regular course of tillage. 
first, because, where there are covenants, it is all but unpracticable, and we 
suspect the instances are comparatively few where landlords submit the 
cultivation of their estates to the « price of the tenant: few farmers would 


throw out of course their whole svstein, simply to gt ard ayainst a chance of 


low prices in one article In the next plac e, wheat, upon an average cr ys 
is almost sure to pay more than barley; and as the price of the latter com- 
modity has been bigh, simply beeause the supply has been short, the 
augmentation of the barley growth to anv considerable extent would anni- 
bilate all the promised advantage Touching the supposed mercantile 
speculations, the time is somewhat late. Tf merchants had been disposed to 
calculate the chances of a rise, those chances lav under their observation just 
as much at the close of last, and the beginning of the present vear, as now ; 
and the article was then at so reduced a rate, there could be no probability 
of a lower fall. Yet thev did not speculate; and why?) Beeause the last 
three vears had evidenced the fact meontrovertibly, that the supply was 
equal to the demand. Is that appearance altered Ny any subsequent occur- 


renee of sufficient macnitude to influence the ecaleulator, and to counter- 
balance the mse of 25 per cent. at which (to speak at ‘the least) we must now 
purchase? We see nothing but the increased consumption of wheat; and 


perhaps what is more operative, pro fempore, the effeet of opimion upon 
buver and seller. For the late rise, after all, is more owing to a short supply 
of the markets, occasioned by the farmer being engaged in barley sowing, 
and attention to his lambs and stoek—in short, in out-door occupations 

and by his preferring to thresh lis barley, than to any ascertamed exhaus- 
thon of the stock of wh it. But the plain question is, does there exist any 
proof, derived from the transactions of the metropolitan and provincial mar- 
kets, that there is any speculation—that is, to any eflectual degree— going 


forward? We have heard of nothing to indicate any such employment of 


capital; or, if there be any such direction, it is said to be invested in foreign 
corn warehoused abroad, as the more profitable chance of the two. But, in 
the present call for money, both immediate and in prospect, for the railway 
speculations alone, there seems to be abundantly more employment than 
can easily be satisfied. We therefore doubt altogether this cause of a rise; 
more indeed, we are ready to allow, from general reasoning, than any special 
acquaimtance with the particular facts. Another and strong reason is, the 
opinion which ts universally received, that the application of skill and capital 
has vastiv extended, and is daily extending the culture of the north of Eng- 
land, of Scotland, and more especially of Lreland. The introduction of the 
bone manure has been shown, in an article in a late “ Edinburgh Review,” 
to have produced extraordinary effects in increasing the production of certain 
soils; and some of the most intelligent witnesses examined before the Agri- 
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cultural Committees have borne testimony to the same fact. Most of the 
wold land of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, it was stated, which has lately 
borne the finest possible crops, would have been wholly out of corn culture, 
but for the efficacy of this manure. To this we may add another fact or two, 
which have not yet, we believe, obtained any public notice. In the neigh- 
hourhood of the cities and large towns of the distriets, where artificial assist- 
ance to counteract the natural barrenness of the soil is most required, the 
collection of manure upon the roads is become not only a regular, but a 
large and thriving trade. Children are despatched from every village with 
barrows or donkey carts, and their accumulations are, in the aggregate, 
enormous, This gives great aid to the preparation of composts, and certainly 
increases the cast of the neighbouring lands in an invaluable proportion, 
The other fact- and we deem it a most important one—is, that almost the 
eutire pauperism, and with it the idleness of the country, is absorbed, and 
no small amount of additional labour is thus directed to husbandry. This 
will add much to the general production, And as we do not confine our 
survey to a term of months, we may point out that there can be little doubt 
that the Report of the Irish Commissioners, which recommends the reclama- 
tion of Trish waste lands, and their cultivation by public assistance, will, 
ere long, be acted upon. This must gradually, and not very slowly, 
augment to an indefinite extent the quantities of corn grown, part of mes 
in the first instance, will find its way to England. The manufacturing 
prosperity, which ought to promise an increase of the consumption of bread 
corn—though it may, and does perhaps so act—yet decreases that con- 
sumption by the substitution of meat, which the artizan, when suflicie ntly 
provided with money, never fails to prefer. These are fresh and new effects. 

When we examine the condition of the growing crop we see little, or 
rather no cause for apprehension of failure. The frosts which succeeded the 
rains of March, and the early part of this month, accompanied almost 
always by cold winds, have not deteriorated the wheats to the degree that 
might re asonably have been anticipated. On the contrary, the few warmish 
days which even now (April 22) have shone out, have restored the colour, 
and the shoot has been manifest. The reaction, should it please Providence 
to grant us seasonable weather, will, we are persuaded, be found equal very 
soon to bring the vegetation to its customary state; and perhaps when there 
is stored in the ground so much of the nourishment of the plant, waiting 
only to fulfil its natural purpose—for the warm beams of May, when the 
check given to the destructive insects by this last year, a check not expe- 
rienced for the preceding three winters— when these circumstances are taken 
into consideration, we see not the smallest reason to calculate upon any 
deficiency to be occasioned by the backwardness of the spring. Whether 
the coming on of harvest be, or be not protracted, belongs much more to the 
months which are to come, than to those which are past. One month of 
really bright weather, co-operating with the moisture with which the earth 
is now saturated, would probably place the whole growth in a better and 
more luxuriant, and of course a more forward condition, than has apper- 
tained to the previous springs in which moisture, the prime agent next to 
heat, has been wanting. 

While, then, we cannot perceive any real foundation for the belief of a 
large further rise of price, we are not indisposed to think that the present 
rates may be firmly sustained, and even a little advanced. For, we repeat, 
opinion is very powerful in these cases. The larger demands, too, on the 
farmer are satisfied, and he has little, except for labour, to expend. His 
poor-rates are greatly decreased, and the audits both of landlords and par- 
sons are over; he may therefore, unless in extreme cases, choose his oppor- 
tunities for going to market: while the general belief which prevails, 
notwithstanding the late clamour, that distress is not so urgent, has placed 
agriculture in rather better credit with bankers than heretofore. These are 
all favourable signs, and will we suspect do more, in connexion with the 

general prosperity of the country, to advantage the farmer, than all the 
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Central Association and the Parliamentary Committees can effect : nothing, 
indeed, is anticipated from their efforts 

We have said little concerning the evidence contained in the first Report 
made to Parliament, because we consider it to be too partial to afford a very 
wide, comprehensive, or just view. Fifteen persons are named as having 
been examined before the Committee of the Commons. The most valuable 
parts of the evidence are tables of pnees and quantities at different periods ; 
but itis not within our present scope fo enter upon the particulars, which, 
when we have the whole before us, it is our intention to abstract. We may 
however say, that the existing results only confirm the natural view of the 
case, that the main agents are demandand supply. The evidences are of a 
most respectable class of persons, of large experience, and from various dis- 
tricts—chiefly, however, those near London. 

\W hen we come to examine the state of the market, which affords the only 
absolute test of ypPINton, t will be seen that present appearances bear out 
our reasoning. ‘Though at so early a period the markets are really, as the 
phrase goes, “ Weather markets,” that is, affected from week to week by 
the casual appearances of the skies fhus oan Mark Lane on the 18th, in 
spite of reports from the cold low lands of an injured plant, prices res eded : 
and opinions have been expressed by the best informed of the journals con 
nected with agriculture, that wheat must neither be expected to rise nor fall 
above or below 458, for the best red, and 50s. for the best white qualities, 
These judgments are based on the general belief that the supply has equalled, 
and will fully « qual, the demand. The latest appearances of the barley and 
malt trade are laneuid and reeeding. Oats area little on the rise: beans 
and peas are ste viv, both as to price ind demand. 

Mr. Robinson's proposal to grind the foreign corn in granary here, and 
export it as flour or biseuit, could it be comphed with, would open an advan- 
tageous trade for the British miller: but the execution of the project seems 
environed with difflenlties. ‘To prevent the introduction of British corn 
would require extreme vigilance ; and probably the appointment of par- 
ticular mills only, under the supervision of officers of the Customs or Excise. 
It does not, therefore, seem likely to be carried into effect The opemnge of 
the New Ishneton Cattle- Market is a much more important circumstance 
for the grazier and agneculturist. While the ample divisions, judicious 
arrangements for the care, feeding, and sale of the stock, promise creat 
advantages. the avoidance of dnving through London, and all the incon- 
veniences of the contracted space of Smithfleld, must preclude the loss of 
weight and appearance, hitherto so detrimental. <A verv laree number of 
cattle-dealers, land-owners, and farmers, have published thetr determination 
to support the Islington Market; and there can be no question as to its 
superiority and success, When the railways shall have given the last fae- 
litv to the convevance of beasts, sheep, and pigs, if is probable that the 
metropolis will be better supphed than even the provinces, and the prices 
will range accordingly. <A few years will produce a most extraordinary 
change in these particulars—a change, indeed, not to be anticipated by any 
calculation. 

The barley sowing has been successfully concluded upon all but the 
heaviest and wettest soils: upon the lighter it was, perhaps, never better got 
in, and we have seen some up, and in very vigorous growth. The grass 
experiences, and responds to the few warmer days. The turnips, though 
now all but exhausted, have held out better than was expected; and the 
grass-lands will soon vive their customary supply—more, indeed, than for 
the last two or three seasons—should the weather shine out brilliantly. 

There is nothing new in the stock markets: meat is a little on the 
advance. 

Prices of grain in the market of April 18 :—English wheat, from 42s. to 
56s.: barley. from 28s. to 38s.; oats, from Z3s. to 278. 

Imperial averages on April 8 :—Wheat, 47.7; barley, 37.4; oats, 21,9; 
rye 30.3; beans, 35,6; peas, 36.1. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Degeneracy of the Potatoe.— With respect to the potatoe, nature seems 
clearly to have made provision for the permanent health as well as for the 
productiveness of her own offspring, in the seed contained in the berry which 
the plant produces from its statks; and consequently, by our endeavouring to 
perpetuate any particular sort of potatoe, by continually cutting and planting 
its tubers, it is reasonably to be expected that we shall injure its general pro- 
perties and powers, and thus gradually render it less fit for food, and more 
liable to disease. Extensive observation has fully satisfied me that the taint 
by far more frequently attacks the long cultivated and more delicate sort of 
potatoes than any others : the former I conceive, because their vegetative 
powers have become enfeebled and disordered by a long course of treatment 
opposed to nature; and the latter, because the very delicacy of their consti- 
tution renders them more liable than the hardier sorts to disease. It will 
follow that, in order to be as certain of obtaining as good a crop of potatoes 
as it is possible to be, the ground, before being planted, should be thoroughly 
pulverized: the manure should be well fermented ; the sets should be whole 
potatoes, and never deprived of their first shoots, nor allowed to ferment: 
and lastly, that a constant succession of new sorts should be raised from the 
berries of the old ones. The newly-raised sorts would doubtless admit of 
being cut with safety for several years, and would be but little affected by 
other external injuries, unless peculiarly delicate, as they would possess all 
the health and vigour of a plant propagated according to Nature's laws. By 
attending to these few suggestions, the experience of several years of exten- 
sive observations warrants me in saying, that a full crop of potatoes may, 
under all ordinary circumstances of the weather, at all times be secured.— 
(uarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


Agriculture of France.—The annual public meeting of the Central Agri 
cultural Society of France was held on Saturday, at the Hétel de Ville; M. 
Passy, Minister of Commerce, in the chair. The attendance was numerous 
and highly respectable. M. Soulange Bodin, Vice-Secretary, in reporting 
the labours of the Society during the past year, dwelt upon the ameliorations 
introduced into agriculture, and almost every branch of rural economy, by 
the efforts of the Society, the prizes it confers, and the encouragement it holds 
out. Theculture of beet-root and the manufacture of native sugar, the pro- 
pagation of mulberry trees and silkworms, the breed of sheep and production 
of wool, the turning to account of communal lands and forest plantations, 
are the principal points upon which the report expatiated. It showed that 
the propagation of silk-worms, formerly confined to the South of France, was 
extending to the centre and the North, and that the climate of the country 
situated to the north of the Loire does not, as far as could be judged from 
the experiments already made, present any real obstacle to the extension of 
this productive branch of industry. On the beet-root sugar question the 
report expressed apprehension that if a tax were laid on the sugar at the 
present moment, it would greatly impede this important branch of industry ; 
whereas, if it were left unfettered for some time, it would take a wide deve- 
lopement, and become an abundant source of national wealth. This view of 
the subject seemed to meet with universal assent, as the statement was 
received with applause. A circumstance that added greatly to the interest 
of the meeting was the announcement of a silver medal having been ad- 
judged to M. Lecerf, a farmer at Annaing, near Valenciennes, for having 
established the first,a small beet-root sugar-manufactory, in which, upon his 
own premises, he, with the aid of his family alone, produces 100 lbs. of sugar 
aday. Not being able to come to Paris to receive the mark of distinetion, 
M. Lecerf had deputed one of his friends to receive the medal, who thanked 
the Society in the name of M. Lecerf, and the whole department du Nord, 
for the honour conferred on one of its inhabitants, 
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Tared Carts.—The commissioners of assessed taxes have intimated to 
owners of these carts, that it is a violation of the act where their names, Ke. 
are painted on the topor side of such vehicles : they must be upon the back 
pannel, which is held to be (in most cases) the back of the box 


To destroy the Insect Tribes tn Trees.—-Well wash the stems and branches 
with a mixture of soft soap, flour of sulphur, or fish oi], and a small propor- 


tion of turpentine, or a strong decoction of tobacco water or so ip su ls. To 

prevent snails, Xe., asce nding trees, coal tar brushed on the bole of the tree, 

a foot or more from the vround, will perform wonders The most effectual 
} 


remedy for the American blight, or apple - bug (4pArs dant gera), is washing 


the knobs and excrescences (caused bv the insects) with a strong solution 
of muriatic acid Lhus remedy is so clean. that it mav be applied by the 


hands of a lady. 


Kohl Rati, or Hungarian Turnip.—This very useful agricultural and 
garden bulb is not so well known in the agricultural and horticultural world 
as it ought to be, for a more useful bulb as food for cattle, or as a garden 
vegetable, cannot be cultivated, the sprouts trom whieh may be us d, or the 
bulb mashed as a turmp The quantity of saccharine matter it contains is 
superior to the Swede turnip, winch it equals in hardness and its capability 
of withstanding the attacks of insects Phis vear it has been cultivated by 
Mr. Lance on the poor sandy soil of Bagshot-Heath district, the ground 
having received a dressing of the new manure prepared from night soil—?he 
mimalized carton. The effects of this dressing are most satisfactory, and 
mav be seen bv the cunmous in agricultural or horticultural y)! enomenn at 
Messrs. Gibbs and Sons, Half Moon Street, Pieeadilly, the same having been 
exhibited at the Smithfield Cattle Show 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Soap from Flints.—Wonders will never cease. Mr. J. C. Sheridan, a 
native of Belgium, is the inventor of a process, and has obtarned for it patents 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the manufacture of soap from flints 
Mr. Sheridan takes the common black flint, caleined, and reduces it to pow- 
der by wet grinding; then mixes it with the caustic soda leys, or potash 
levs, and boils it till it attains saponification. The mixture so obtained is 
added to the present soap materials, after the latter have been boiled to that 
state when thev have become soap, and are ready to be poured into the 
frames. The mixture, which has a detergent quality, requires to be well 
erutebed along with the soap materials: and when thus crutehed together, 
the result is a soap of an excellent quality. The mixture becomes inti- 
mately incorporated with the soap materials, and may be added in the pro- 
portion of from 40 to 50 parts of the mixture to 50 of the soap materials, 
Thus the common silex, which is obtainable at a very low price, takes the 
place of tallow, not purchasable under 40/7. per ton, to the extent of nearly 
one-half. This invention, which promises to come into very general use, 
will have the effect of diminishing the consumption of tallow, and conse- 
quently rendering us, in the production of a staple commodity of the utmost 
importance to health and commerce, independent of the great northern Au- 
tocrat.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


New Lamp.—There has been lately erected by the active and intelligent 
manager of the railway company, who has also the merit of the discoverv, 
at the head of the inclined plane in St. Leonard's depét. a lamp of a new 
and admirable construction, which describes a circle of light of about thirty 
feet in diameter, of the apparent intensity of sunshine, showing the objects 
within its sphere as distinctly as those on the table of a camera obscura. 
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The object which the manager had in view was to enable the engine-men 
to have a distinct view of the inclined ropes during night, and this has been 


fully attained. 


of a large speculum of a peculiar form, by which the w 


The lamp consists of an Argand burner eter in the focus 


ole light is distri. 


buted just on the space where it is required ; it is computed that the light 
on the above space is equal to that of twenty-five to thirty similar burners 


m common lamps 
lamp 


We are told Mr. Rankine’s name for it is the Conoidal 
probably beenuse the hubt is thrown from it in the form of a cone, 


A lamp of this kind might, we have no doubt, be useful for other purposes : 
it appears to us that the largest assembly-reom might be brilliantly lighted 
by one placed at each end of the room, and one would be sufficient to 


hoht the stage of a theatre 


The cost of this one is said to be about 2007. 


but we understand it saves an annual expense of nearly half that sum.— 


Caledontan Mercury. 


BANKRUPTS, 


rrom mMarcn 8, To 


March 99.—W. € Hastings 
Kinper, Little 
ich-maker W 


Ler, Sussex, 


grocer © Tames.street 


Gray's Ton-lane, co Fora res, 


Hiuh-street, Shoreditch, victualler J. Tonrs 
Shur, Hitch. linen ly per I" Pa rERSON, 
Lower John aetr et, Golden square tail P. WwW. 
Svwire, fircuse Arner " square Min ries 
merchant E. LL. Treeranvpand!.C. tive 
Hirmingham, factors Al Tarmrawr. if ce 
street, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire l le ne 


housekeeper W. Sarre, Liverpool, butcher 
\\ Woe eres Rish 's \\ alt? iy) 


Ruorslem, Staffordshire, 


mictioneerr 


1’ ¢° JACKSON, earth 


‘ ware-manufacturer 


April lL—s. FE 
Strand, 


Moras N, 
house keeper Ww. 


Craven.etreet, 
boarding Goon. 
wtn, Lock’s fields, Walworth, 
G. Brayiock, Bishops@ate-str., 
r Leer, Lad-lane, 
rmerTron, Manchester, horse dealer. J. Tay- 


retailer of beer 
linen-draper, 
lace-dealer ID. Rear 


ror, Birmingham, victualler. 


April 5 1 Mrres, Aldham, Fesex, butcher. 
T. F. Srarpce, Hich-street, Southwark 1 
Eastey, Bridge-street, Southwark, coach 
maker, H.Crerattr, Poole, painter 1. 
Howanrpn, Disley, Cheshire, innkeeper. Ww. 
M. Moyes, Plymouth, coal. merchant. W 


Kevr, Burton upon-Trent, Staffordshire, cord 
wainer 

Winslow, Buck- 
BAILEY 


April8 —T.C. Harpriee, 
inghameshire, grocer W 
Deptford, 
Portland street, Marylebone, 
S. Hreton, Farnworth, Lancashire, 
iron-founder. F. H. Woartn, Shrewsbury, 
coach. bailider W. ADAMS, 
miller. J. Scnores and J. Waarton, Man- 
chester, joiners J Binbrook, 
Lincolnshire, draper. J. Frances, Leeds, 
innkeeper. 

April 12.—J. Cox, Bradford, Yorkhire, dra- 
per. J.Witctrams, Strand, tailor, P. Garren, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars, agent Cc 
RicKapy, Chaleroft-terrace, New-cut, Lam- 
beth, auctioneer. T.C, Matarson, Mansell- 


and Fk. 


Sivues, chemists J. Brown, 
Little 


founder 


braee 


Canterbury, 


Doneon, 


APRIT 


2” L886, iInciusive. 
street, Minories, ship-owner FE. Sura, 
Rochester, linen lraper. CC, Onnan, Hud. 
dersfield, Yorkshire, draper C, Martin 
and B. Wank, Great Tower-street, wholesale 
cheesem Watken, Halkin Wharf, 
! ver Relgrave place, 
A. Fry, 
Commercial-road, hat-manufacturer J, 
Hear, Manchester, bullder, A 
Staffordshire, 


Donecaater 


nigers 73 
Pimlico, wharflnger. 


Biackfriars-road, and Hereford place, 


GALLIMORK, 


Stone, SS Neccurer, 


printer, 


inn eeper 


April 15.—W. Warp, Warnford-court, City, 
merchant Je 
Cheshire, 
Lancashire, glazier. 
brook, 
Wolverhampton, 
Pocklington 
merchant rn 


Beoapnunst, Norbury, 
wheelwright, W. Cnorr, Preston, 
W. Winrer ton, Ock 
grocer lr. ALLEN, 
M,. Gray, 
Yorkahire, 

Flax 


Derbyshire, 
silveramith, 
coal 

Bourton, 


Canalhead, 
SMART, 


Somersetshire, brewer. 


April 19.—F 
ington, cheesemonger. Ze Be 
Raker Lloyd square, 
Lampe avy and G 


Pennines, High-street, New- 
ATKINSON, 
jeweller. » - 
Tuanen, Feltham, Middle. 
sex, composition.candle-makers R, Row. 
LATT, West Smithfield, lNeensed victuallers, 
T. Younger, Woolwich, victualjer, S.Cnirr 
ney, Woodditon, Cambridgeshire, livery ata- 


atreet, 


ble-keeper rT, Gites, jun. Manchester, 
packer J. Canteen, Newark-upon-Trent, 


Nottingham, hoster. 


April 22.-W. Canten, Butler’s-place, Cha- 
pelstreet, Pentonville, master mariner H- 
Rrown, High street, Shoreditch, cordwatner, 
T. Ditcnonuan, White Lion-street, Cornhill, 
scrivener R. Nicnorson, Lelcester place, 
wine merchant. C. Hopson, T. Hovsor, 
and J. Worrennex, Well-o’-th*-lane Mill, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners J. Smanp, 
North Shields, grocer. G. A.B. Firtome 
aud G. A. Fietnoma, Porteea, brewers D. 
Puon, Newport, Monmouthshire,grocer. G. 
Newman, Lawrence-lane, City, warehouse. 


man. 
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The accounts trom the seats of mat 1 
facture in Yorkshire « tinue wery 


satistactory in the main; at ] eds a ' 
Iluddersheld the supples of ; 1s 
the Llails ha een e, ' on 
taken « Y Ss Lee * tie vere 
red, sit ‘ 4 
1% | 1 i il | i* ‘ ‘ 
maT iittie poatenr 
ii se jlie ast 1 
\ rit i } VT. Af “ 
‘ | it os 
Wa Phi i é 
thie ‘ , 
1 toa i | i " 
’ ‘ ‘ " 
i j . ‘ 
ut tle : ‘ ae . 
hat 1 erraede | ah ‘ ‘ ‘ if 
tiie nivers Wwe ’ i 
tinal Lae | » 4 t 1 mai i . s 
Site’ legree ol } ; t t ‘ 
felt equa { un s and 
t! Ye w esale tit | it  } t 
t} i“ aie l is ea s i 
> i | il ny vite ' } \ } 
t woo \ i to the ade 
‘ ' ‘ res ‘ ‘ ad 
aeti i! | I ‘1 t \ ve i } r1es 
with even mate ct » the Silk 
r ule 4 eotte sive’ W ks nh py i! 
and private, w ‘ ure ah ’ ’ se 
ot exe iti cont the ta? ‘ 1 hy 
degree f animation to the | 1 Trade 
lw vl has also cently ee ‘ wicle 
‘ i 
ln Col al ’ ice | pri val 
transa ms Are s i ' 1 Sp ‘ 
B ee | ’ ‘ ! ! su its +\ ate 
been in brisk demand, mal with nthe 
hast ten d is at nivVance ofl ls th owt 
has taken place. By public sale recently, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Revenue.—The revenue accounts are satisfactory. There has been 
an increase on the whole year of 82,401/., and an increase upon the quarter 
of 221,6197. The Customs present an increase of nearly 1,200,000/. upon 
the year, and 162,000/. upon the quarter. The Excise, on the other hand, 
presents a decrease of about 430,000/, upon the year, but an increase of 
175,000/7. upon the quarter. The great decrease which balances the enor- 
mous increase of the Customs, comes under the respective heads of— 

Assexed taxes ....... 692,000/, decrease, 
Repayments......... 117, 0007, 

It is necessary to explain, that the increase of the Customs, as far as it 
corresponds with the decrease of the Excise, is the result of a transfer of 
duties. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 






























































Qrs. ended April 5, In- De- || Yra. ended April 5, In. De. 
1s35 1s3a6. crease.| crease. || 1835. 1836, crease. | crease, 

we Sips ; |-—— = 
Customs...4) 4,986,877 4,449.838) 162.961 ]......../! 17,620,305 | 18,785,867 |1,165,562 
‘Excise... 1,687,5 “4 L863,512 175,78]... ones | 12,150,068 | 11,720,498 }........ 429,570 
Stamps .....| 1.054 ‘7 1 O94) ASAI]... ee!) G.O65,171) 6,612,806] 47,635 
Taxes..... «245.364 I8¥.064)........) 56300 || 4.312.627] 3,620,223]........ 692,404 
Post.Office ., 35y,000 366,000 7 AO he cees eee | 1,386,000) 1,425,000) 39,000 
iMiscellan.... 10,088 16,743 a 56,622 65,62) 8,999 
| —_—-- i _]!—- - — - 
| 8.254.190 8,582,931) 394,251) 56,300 | 42,090,793 42,230,015 [1,261,196 
Imprest and 

other Mo. | 

| nies, Ne...) 216.734 99,702 | eresces L17 032 478,632 eee 56,82) 
| 8,460,924 8,689,635 | 394.951 173,332 | 42,569,425 | 42,651,826 |1,261,196 1,178,795 
| Total .2 —— — - ‘etsemnst henenth ! 
| Deduct Decrease .... 173,382 | Deduct Decrease .......0....) 1,178,795 
| | Increase on the Quar. 221,619 | Increase on the Year........| 82,401 

















IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—-HOUSE OF LORDS. 


March 22.—Lord Plunkett presented a Bill for the amendment of the 
Bankrupt Laws in Ireland: its objects being to consolidate the existing 
Acts, and to assimilate the law on this subject. 


March 24.—The English Corporation Act Amendment Bill was read a 
first tame, 


March 29.—The Irish Municipal Reform Bill was read a first time; and 
the 2nd reading fixed forthe 28th of April. 


March 30.—Their Lordships adjourned to the 12th of April. 


April 12.—Their Lordships re-assembled.—The Lord Chancellor moved 
for certain returns, preparatory to the introduction of his promised measure 
for a reform of the Court of Chancery.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
brought in a Bill for the prevention of pluralities, and the more adequate 
payment of curates, which was read a first time. 


April 14.—The order of the day for going into Committee on the English 
Municipal Act Amendment Bill was read; and, at -the suggestion of Lord 
Lyndhurst, referred to a Select Committee. 


April 15.—The Marquis of Londonderry moved for a copy of the instruc- 
tions from the Admiralty to Lord J. Hay, commander of one of his Majesty's 
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Great Britain. 


vessels on the coast of Spain.— Viscount Melbourne thought the motion 
directly inconsistent with every notion of public confidence and policy.—-The 
Marquis of Londonderry said he wanted to know to what extent this country 
was pledged with respect to the war in Spain, and he had a right to call for 
that information.—Lord Melbourne said that he hoped the House would 
not co-operate with Don Carlos by insisting upon the production of these 
instructions. There was no doubt but the country had passed the strict line 
of neutrality. The government felt, that upon every consideration of national 
policy, and with regard to humanity, they were bound to put an end to the 
War as soon as possible.The Marquis of Londonderry wished to ask one 
question of the Government, in consequence of what had fallen from the 
Noble Viscount. Was France a party to the new arrangements which had 
been entered into? After a few words from the Earl of Minto and the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Melbourne said, having refused the instruc- 
tions, they would not give the contents of them. 


April 19.—Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Irish Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill. His Lordship took a review of the report of the 
Commissioners, and also of the enactments of the Bill stating the points on 
which they agreed, as well as those in which they differed from the English 
Act. He impressed strongly upon the House the propriety of adopting the 
same general principles in legislating upon the same subject for the two 
countries; and concluded by moving that the Bill be read a second time.— 
Lord Lyndhurst addressed the House at great length. His Lordship said 
he did not intend to oppose the second reading, but in the Committee he 
would submit amendments, the object of which would be the suppression of 
the existing Corporations, as their continuance was not required for any 
useful purpose. It was because the measure now recommended by the Noble 
Viscount, in his mind, alarmingly increased the tendency to agitation, so 
long witnessed with painful anxiety by most of their Lordships, that he 
should deeply regret such a measure should be permitted to pass through 
that House and become finally the law. He must say, and he would say it 
with the deepest regret, that if the future Municipal Corporations of Ireland 
come to be such, as in all probability they must be, from the principal enact- 
ments in this Bill, those Municipal Institutions must become, not as had 
been said by a well-known political leader ‘ schools for agitation,’ but 
schools for sedition ; and there would be just reason to anticipate that the 
result of such a state of things in Ireland must be to endanger the union 
between the two countries, and to shake the empire to its very centre.—The 
Marquess of Lansdowne spoke in favour of the Bill, contending that the 
people of Ireland had as much right as the people of England to manage 
their own affairs through persons of their own choice.—-After a lengthened 
discussion, the Bill was read a second time. 


April 22.—The Marquess of Londonderry complained of a letter which 
had appeared in the public journals, on the affairs of Spain, and which was 
stated to have been written by Lieut.-General Evans.-—-The Earl of Winchil- 
sea moved for a return of the persons returned by the Judges to serve the 
office of High Sheriffs of the different counties in Ireland, together with a 
list of the number of those actually appointed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


March 21.—The House resolved into a Committee on the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act Amendment Bill, when amendments were proposed ona divisions 
took place. The original clauses being agreed to, the House resumed.—The 
House then resolved into a Committee of Supply, in which the Navy Esti- 
mates were proposed and agreed to. 


March 22.—Mr. F. Buxton moved the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the working of the apprenticeship system in the colonies, the 
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condition of the apprentices, and the laws and regulations affecting them 
whieh have been passed, After a long discussion the motion Was agreed to. 

The House went into Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill, and the clauses from $3 to the end were agreed to without a division, 

March 23.—The Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill was further con- 
wicle Té | Wh C‘ommiuttee: “ane the schedulk . agreed 10. The Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act Amendment Bill was read a third time, and passed ; as was also 
the Constabulary Foree (lreland) Bill. 


March 24.—Mr. Robinson brought forward his series of resolutions on 
the subject of the taxation of the country, Thev were similar to those moved 
by him in former sessions, especially in urging the necessity of the system 
of taxation, with the view of equalizing the public burdens, To accomplish 
this object, he maintained, that a property tax ought to be imposed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met the resolutions with a direct negative, 
and expressed the hope that the Hon. Member would withdraw them, When 
taxes could be, they were reduced: and the principle adopted was to select 
such a tax for reduction as was considered most likely to afford relief to the 
industry of the country. As to a property tax, that he viewed as a war 
mpost; and he was quite sure that the country would never endure it ina 
time of peace. After a long discussion, the motion was negatived without 
division..-Mr. Wyse obtatned leave to bring in a Bill for the establishment 
of a Board of National Education and the advancement of elementary 
education in Ireland. 


March 25.—The report of the Tithe Commutation Bill was taken into 
further e msideration,- Mr. T. B. Lennard moved, “ that it be an instruction 
to the Committee to insert provisions, enabling owners of lands, where there 
had been a compulsory commutation as regards the original owner of such 
lands, to re-o pen the valuation of successive pe riods of ten years, when it 
shall appear that the annual value (to be ascertained by valuation) of the 
tithes, if they had been taken in kind, for the preceding five years, after 
deducting twenty-five per cent., would have been one-third less than the 
sums annually paid on account of such composition within the same five 
years. —Sir R. Peel did not approve of the principle of compulsory com- 
mutation. He wished that the Noble Lord would go into the Committee, 
to afford them the opportunity of discussing such objections to the details as 
could be made. He would give his honest support to the Government to 
establish a system of compulsion if this could fairly be done, but he much 
feared the ideas he conceived of it could hardly be removed.—Lord John 
Russell was favourable to the compulsory arrangement, as one caleulated to 
do justice to all parties, and allay the feelings of the country on this impor- 
tant question, le had not heard that the clergymen throughout the 
country had complained of the measure, on the contrary he believed it was 
a settlement which they would be inclined to accept. At the same time he 
thought that the measure would not be a hardship upon the tithe payer, 
but, on the contri rv, a verv great boon to him.—After some discussion, the 
first twelve clauses were carried. 


March 28.—The Order of the Dav for the third reading of the Insh Cor- 
porations Bill was moved by Mr. O'Loghlen.—Mr. F. Shaw proposed as an 
amendment, that the Bill should be read a third time that day three months. 
After a long and animated discussion the House divided, when the ‘re appeared 

Aves, 260; Noes, 199; bemg a majority in favour of the third reading of 
61.—The Bill was then read a third timeand passed. 


March 29.-- Lord John Russell move for a return of a Government circu- 
lar sent last year to the several C orporations, pre viously to their proceeding 
to the nomination of borough magistrates, &e.— Sir Robert Peel complained 
that in many towns the bias of the Government in the choice of the magis- 
trates was manifest by the great preponderance of Whig appointments over 
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those of a Conservative character.—Lord John Russell said that the Govern- 
ment had instituted the most anxious inquiries to ascertain who were the 
fittest persons to be appointed ; that political bias had not been allowed to 
sway the decisions ; on the contrary, every effort had been made to mingle 
parties as much as possible, and that the Crown in departing from recom- 
mendations had only exercised its undoubted right.—Sir R. Vyvian charged 
the Government with the grossest partiality, and instanced the case of Bristol 
and the exclusion of Mr. Daniel as proofs of the influence of partisanship. 
He directed his observations particularly to Lord John Russell, whom he 
charged with a corrupt exercise of his office to promote the power of his 
party.—Mr. Bernal, Lord John Russell, and Mr, P. Thomson, rebutted the 
charge in strong language, declaring that if Sir R. Vyvian believed what 
he asserted, he ought to follow it up by an impeachment.— Lord John Russell 
asserted that if the Hon. Bart. aid not so follow it up, he should feel that 
he had a right to call him a calumniator.—Sir R. Vyvian repeated his 
expressions ; and a scene of the most angry description followed, in which 
several Members spoke under considerable excitement. After an extended 
and personal discussion, the motion was about to be put: when the Speaker 
said, after what had passed, he must call on the Noble Lord for assurance 
that no feeling of animosity towards one Hon. Member, in particular, re- 
mained in his mind.—Lord John Russell immediately stated that he had 
answered the remarks, and that no hostile sentiments remained in his mind. 

‘Sir R. Vyvian also declared that all feeling of a personal nature had gone 
from him.— The question was then put and carried, 


March 30.—Sir W. Molesworth asked if the recent appointment of Lord 
Brudenell to the 11th Dragoons had been made with the approbation of the 
Secretary at War.—Lord Howick expressed his surprise that the Ion. Bart, 
should not have been aware that such appointments did not rest with the 
Secretary at War, but with the General Commanding in Chief. The Noble 
Lord added that he had been made aware by Lord Hill of the intention to 
appoint Lord Brudenell, and considered his Lordship to be the best judge of 
the propriety of the step..-Lord Sandon inquired whether any successor 
would be appointed to the office in Canton recently held by the late Lord 
Napier.— Lord Palmerston answered, that the Government had resolved to 
pause in the renewal of a successor ; but this vacancy was occupied, accord- 
irg to the usual course, by the individual holding office immediately under 
Lord Napier.—The House afterwards adjourned to the 11th of April. 


April 11.—The House met, pursuant to adjournment. — Lord Howick 
moved the Army Estimates.—Mr. Hume made several elaborate protests 
against some of the items, and eventually divided the Committee upon the 
grant for yeomanry and other volunteer corps. The numbers were—For 
the grant, 53; Against it, 9. 


April 12.—Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for the 
equal division of landed property among the children, or next of kin, of 
persons dying intestate. A long discussion ensued, and eventually the 
House divided, when the motion was negatived by a majority of 45 to 29. 


April 13.—Lord John Russell moved the committal, pro formd, of the 
Tithe Commutation Bill, and mentioned some alterations that he had been 
induced to make in the measure.—-Sir R. Peel suggested that means should 
be taken to combine the attempt at voluntary arrangement with such an 
acquisition of local knowledge as might assist in the forming of a system of 
compulsion for the future. — Lord John Russell expressed himself anxious 
to carry the Bill this session, but declined to accede to the recommendation 
of the Right Hon. Bart. A long conversation ensued, and the Bill passed 
through Committee, pro forma.—The order of the day for the House going 
into Committee on the Mutiny Bill having been moved by Lord Howick, 
Major Fancourt moved that corporal punishment should be entirely abolished 
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in the British Army.—Lord Howick entered very elaborately into the general 
question of military punishments, and concluded by expressing his opinion 
that gentlemen who supported the motion ought, in consistency, to follow it 
up by voting that the army be disbanded.—Sir H. Hardinge expressed his 
dissent, and illustrated his remarks by a variety of interesting details. He 
was most anxious that corporal punishment should be resorted to as seldom 
as possible, but could not consent that commanding officers should be de- 
prived of the power of inflicting it, no matter what might be the urgency of 
the case. After « long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared 
—For Major Fancourt’s motion, 95; Against it, 212. 


April 14.--On the motion that the Report of the Mutiny Bill be received, 
Mr. Lennard proposed a clause providing that flogging in the army in time 
of peace should be discontinued. —Lord Howick deprecated the efforts to 
renew the discussion, after the proceedings and decision of the previous 
evening.—The debate proceeded to some length, in the course of which Mr. 
T. Duncombe said, that he knew of certain unofficer-like and cruel conduct 
on the part of some colonel of a regiment.—The Hon. Member was called 
upon by Sir H. Hardinge and Lord Howick, not to name the individual in 
question to the House, but to communicate the fact to the General Com- 
manding in Chief, in order that no time might be lost in establishing the 
charge, and punishing the offender.— Mr. Duncombe, however, refused to 
retract what he had stated, or to take any steps for his allegation. Even- 
tually the House divided, when there appeared—For the motion, 62; Against 
it, 135; Majority, 73. 


April 18.—Mr. P. Scrope inquired whether the Government intended to 
bring forward any measures regarding the poor of Ireland, founded on the 
recent report ?—Lord John Russell said that the report was most important, 
and that the measures recommended in it required the most cautious consi- 
deration ; but that the Government could not find it convenient to bring in 
any measure this Session.—On the question that the House resolve into 
a Committee on the Registration of Voters Bill, Mr. T. Duncombe moved 
that it be an instruction to the Committee to amend the 27th clause of the 
Reform Bill, so far as to repeal the obligation of proof being annually re- 
quired that the rates had been paid in order to qualify voters.—-The Attor- 
ney-General opposed the amendment, as forming no part of this Bil, and as 
tending to repeal a requisite test, and one that had worked well.—After 
some discussion, the motion was negatived, by a majority of 103.—The House 
afterwards went into Commitice on the Bill. 


April 19.—In reply to Mr. Buckingham, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that it was intended to allow the publication of additional half- 
sheets to newspapers at a halfpenny each: but a double sheet was to be 
charged with double duty.—Mr. D. W. Harvey, mm pursuance of notice, 
moved that the House be called over; atter which he moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the Pension List.--Lord John Russell opposed the motion.— 
A long discussion ensued, and eventually the House divided. The numbers 
were— For the motion, 146; against it, 216. 


April 20.—-Mr. P. M. Stewart brought forward his promised motion for an 
address to the Throne for the appointment of a diplomatic agent at Cracow, 
and for the adoption of measures for the protection of British commerce in 
Turkey, and on the shores of the Euxine.—Sir Edward Codrington seconded 
the motion. —Lord Palmerston said that a diplomatic agent would shortly be 
despatched to Cracow.—Lord Mahon defended the Duke of Wellington's 
conduct with respect to the Treaty of Adrianople ; and commented rather 
severely on the protracted absence of Lord Ponsonby from the duties of 
his mission, while the Turkish capital was the seat of the most important 
negotiations, —Sir R. Peel deprecated these continual discussions, as inter- 
fering with the duties of the Executive, and calculated to excite the very 
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aggressions complained of. The Right Hon, Bart. urged Mr. Stewart to 
withdraw his motion. Eventually, Mr. Stewart consented to withdraw his 
motion. 


April 21.—Sir Andrew Agnew renewed his motion for leave to bring in a 
bill to enforce the better observance of the Sabbath. On a division, there 
appeared a majority of 118 in favour of the motion —Mr. Hardy again 
brought forward the O'Connell and Raphael affair, connected with the Car- 
low election, moving that it was a high breach of privilege, &—Mr. O'Con- 
nell said that he considered that the report of the Committee was his shield, 
and that no such motion could succeed until its allegations were reversed.— 
Mr. R. Colborne, the Chairman of that Committee, expressed a similar opi- 
nion.—The debate occupied the whole night ; and after an elaborate defence 
of Mr. O'Connell, by Mr. Serjeant Wilde, it was adjourned, 


April 22.—The adjourned Debate on the Carlow Affair was resumed.— Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde, Mr. H. G. Ward, Sir C. B. Vere, Mr. Bannerman, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, Sir E. Wilmot, Mr. D. W. Harvey, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, opposed the original motion.— Sir Frederick Pollock supported it.— Sir 
J.Graham would have preferred to vote for the previous question ; but as the 
motion of Lord John Russell had forced a general canaliioadiads of the case, 
he had no chance but to assent to the motion of Mr. Hardy.— Sir Robert 
Peel admitted that Mr. O'Connell had been fully cleared of personal cor- 
ruption, but remained indisputably mixed up in a transaction involving a 
gross breach of Parliamentary privilege —Mr. Roebuck opposed the original 
motion.—Mr. Hardy then replied.—A division then took place :—For Lord 
J. Russell's Resolutions, 243; for Mr. Hardy's, 169. When strangers 
were re-admitted, Lord Stanley was in the act of moving a Resolution, to 
the effect that the proposed appropriation of the funds raised for the Carlow 
election was deserving of the serious notice of the House, as affording a 
dangerous precedent, and tending to interfere with the purity of election.— 
Lord John Russell moved, as an amendment, that the Orders of the Day be 
proceeded with, and another division was the consequence.—The sesabere 
were, for Lord Stanley's motion, 166; for Lord J. Russell's, 238, 





THE COLONIES. 


JAMAICA. 


The stipendiary magistrates in Jamaica, appointed under the Abolition 
Act, have memorialized the Government at home for an advance of salary, 
the sum awarded not being sufficient to meet the unavoidable expenses of 
their official situations. 

CANADA. 


Canada papers to the 27th of February have arrived. They con- 
tain matters of very great importance. The House of Assembly of the 
Lower Province had embodied not only the substance, but the matter 
of the ninety-two Resolutions passed last year in an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, which had been sence | by the usual majority, at the command 
of Papineau's party. They, at the same time, voted only six months’ 
salary and contingencies for the governor, judges, and officers of govern- 
ment, instead of the three years now in arrear, and that only conditional, 
The Address, besides the amplified detail of special grievances and deduc- 
tions from assumed premises, declares broadly that the Colonial Government 
does not possess the confidence of his Majesty's faithful subjects in the 
Province: this places Lord Gosford and the Commissioners in poseey the 
same situation as his predecessors. The feeling of the British party has 
received additional excitement from the passing of this Address; and the 
account of the proceedings of the Assembly concludes with the statement, 
that “ ere the King’s crown comes down, there are crowns to be broken,” 
May.—vol, XLVY. NO, CLXXXV. K 
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NEW SOUTH WALES, 


We are glad to find that the Colonial Office have it in contemplation to 
im pr ve the present system of carrying out female emigrants to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. The most ins por rtant proposition is, the 
increase to 30/, of the bounty at present granted to heads of families for the 
purpose ¢ f assisting them to de fray the expense of their passage out This 
indulgence, however, is to be confined to their gomg out under the arrange- 
ments of the Australian Emigrant Commissioners or the colonial agent for 
emigtati Four ships are to be dispatched to the Australian colonies during 

he present year, with about 250 females in each; the first to sail from 
London to Launceston on the 28th of April; the second from Cork to 
Sydney on the 26th of May: the third from London to Hobart Town on the 
22d of September; and the fourth from Ireland to Sydney at some subse 
quent date. The entire selection of the emigrants to Sydney will be entrusted 
to a committee formed in Cork for that purpose, and to the colonial agent 

r emigration. An official dispatch has been sent out to Sir Richard Bourke 

ind Colonel Arthur, requesting “ that all necessary arrangements may be 

made for securing to the young women who may arrive by these successive 

opportunities every possib le comfort and accommodation, from the period of 
rrival until that of their obtaining suitable situations. 


NOVA SCOTTA, 


\ Committee of the Lords has been appointed to inquire into the inter 
course between the United Kingdom and our North Amerian Colonies. The 
prinerple of the inquiry is, whether the packet for Halifax, in Nova Seotia, 
which is our preper pomt of connexion with the North American Colonies, 
should not take its departure trom the south-west of Ireland, free from the 
dangers and delavs of the Channel navigation; and whether the point of 
embareation for the military rehefs in the same colonies should not, in lke 
manner, be made from a port on the west of Ireland. What that port may 
be, must be matter of professional and official examination 


FOREIGN STATES, 


GERMANY. 


The German papers assert positively that the convention for the evacua 
tion by a of Sibstra has been completed, and Russia remits the half of 
her clanms on the Porte. We presume this result, so favourable to the Porte, 
has been in part brought about by English influence. These journals con- 
tain seme contradictory news from Mo idavia, d denying that there isany truth 
in the reports they have before supplied us with, of Turkish and Russian 
Commissioners being on their wav to Jassv, to inquire into the urnmevances 
of the people. Prince Stourzza is now said to have remedied some of them 
bomself, An assembly of the States, which he convoked, seems to have been 
unsuccesstul. ‘The opposition declared the assembly to be contrary to the 
laws, and it did not adopt any resolutions. 


SPAIN, 

The “ Madrid Gazette has contained the long expected decree for the 
suppression of all the houses belonging to the monastic orders of both sexes 
nh Spain, the islands adjacent thereunto, and the Spanish possessions in 
\ince. The deeree extends also to the establishments of the four military 
orders of St. John of Jerusalem. Certain missionary colleges are, however, 
ercepted. Every female convent isto be closed which contains less than 
twenty nuns; the admission of novices to the convents allowed to remain is 
protutated, and those who have not vet been professed are to be restored to 
ther families. Those who remain in the convents allowed still to exist 
may be ex-clostered if they wish it. The public use of the religious 
costume is foradden. These regulations are followed by upwards of fifty 
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other articles, pointing out the mode in which the monks belonging to the 
suppressed orders are to be disposed of, some in the cure of souls, others in 
such spiritual employments as the cathedral and other church establish- 
ments afford throughout the country. The property and revenues belonging 
to all the houses thus suppressed are to be applied in aid of the payment 
of the public debt, and of the war; regulations are made for the mainte- 
nance of the aged and infirm who cannot be employed in the ecclesiastical 
service. 


A letter from Captain Lord John Hay to General Cordova has been pub- 
lished, in which his Lordship informs the General that he has fetal tl in- 
structions from the British Government to co-operate to the utmost of his 
power with the Queen's troops in the measures requisite for putting down 
the insurrection in the north of Spain. The letter is dated the 24th of March. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
rHF RISHOP OF ELY. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Bowyer Edward Sparke, late Bishop of Ely, held 
that diocese sinee 1812, having been translated to the See from Chester, to 
which diocese he was consecrated in 1809. His Lordship was advanced in 
vears, and was formerly fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and was 
oficial visitor of Peterhouse, St. John's, and Jesus colleges, and visitor to 
the Master of Trinity College in that University. The value of the see has 
been variously estimated : in Gibert’s Clergyman’s Almanac it is valued 
at 11,0007. a year, and that of Chester at 2250/., so that since his elevation 
to the Episcopal bench, Dr. Sparke has received nearly 230,000/., besides 
enjoying, while Bishop of Ely, the patronage of twenty-five livings. 


THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 

His Lordship was the youngest son of Nathaniel, first Earl of Harrowby, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of the Right Rev. Dr. Terrick, Lord 
Bishop of London. He was born in 1777, and entered of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and was early collated to the rectory of Lutterworth, Leicester- 
shire (in the presentation of the Crown), a place memorable as the benefice 
of Wickliffe, the “ \lorning Star of the Reformation,” and here he discharged 
all the duties of an exemplary and conscientious parish priest. In 1812, Dr. 
Ryder was appointed to the deanery of Wells, which he eychanged a few 
years since for a prebendal stall in Westminster. In 1915 he was elevated 
to the episcopal bench, being consecrated Bishop of Gloucester, on the 
translation of Dr. Huntingford to the see of Hereford, and on the death of 
the late venerable Earl Cornwallis, in January, 1824, he was translated to 
the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry. The late Bishop was a prelate of 
the most unaffected and uniformly consistent piety. His Lordship married, 
in 1802, Sophia, daughter of Thomas March Phillips, Esq., who survives 
him, and by whom he has left nine sons and three datghters The eldest 
of his children, the Rev. Henry Dudley Ryder, is now in the 33rd year of 
his age. His eldest daughter, Anna Sophia, is married to Sir George Grey, 
Bart., M.P., nephew of Earl Grey. Should the recommendations of the Church 
Commissioners be adopted, as is most probable, the title of the see will in 
future be Lichfield only, and will comprise the counties of Stafford and 
Derby; those parts of the dioeese situated in the county of Warwick being 
added to the Bishop of Worecester’s charge, and in Salop to the Bishop of 
Chester. The Commissioners state the net income of the diocese, as at 
present constituted, to average 3923/.in the three years ending 1891, and 
estimate that the future net income may, at no distant period, average 
4350/7, per annum. 
K ° 
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EDWARD TROUGHTON, ESQ., F.R.S., L. AND E., F.R.A.S. AND F.R.S.C.F. 


Mankind owe many of their refinements, and enjoyments, to persons of 
studious habits, and close application—delighted, and admiring oftentimes 
without knowing either the name, station, or country of the individual to 
whom they are so much indebted. For instance, how few of the inhabitants 
of London are familiar with the name of Edward Wright, of Caius College, 
Cambridge: and vet how many of them drink and enjoy the water from 
the New River, and give all the praise to Sir Hugh Middleton, who merely 
completed w hat Wright projected. This is but one case out of many. To 
prevent the subject of this notice from sharing the fate of Wright, this 
slight sketch is written in the hope that those who are in possession of nu- 
merous data, and an able pen, may perform for departed gevius, and society 
at large, what both are entitled to. The late Edward Troughton was born 
in a small village in Cumberland, in the vear 1754, where he received 
merely a common education in the village-schoo!. When seventeen years 
of age he came to London and apprenticed himself to his brother John, a 
respectable mathematical-nstrument maker, carrying on business at No. 
136, Fleet Street; and when out of his time was taken into partnership, 
and ultimately succeeded to the business, and ever after continued to reside 
there; and itis nota little remarkable, that the same spot has been succes- 
sively occupied by mathematical-instrument ms ikers of celebrity for nearly 
200 years; and here a Sutton, a Wright, a Cole, and a Troughton, laboured 
with unwearied zeal for the advancement of science. Ina very short time 
after Mr. Troughton’s arrival in the metropolis, he began to display that 
great originality of genius, which in the end made all scientific men look 
upto him for the means of prosecuting their pursuits with the fullest effect — 
for be it remembered, that the sublime study of astronomy must ever be 
obscure without instruments of the most aecurate execution, because the 
theorems of mathematicians are useless without data to act on—and with 
this he supphed them ; presenting to all competent persons the means of 
dividing instruments with the most perfect accuracy, and by which they 
have been graduated to such a degree of exactness, that error is not to be 
discovered in them even by high optical powers; and many of his instru- 
ments of large dimensious are placed in various observatories, and by them 
a catalogue of the fixed stars, and the sun, moon, and planets, are now as- 
certained, and published in the Nautical Almanac. Many other skilfal 
artists have also acted upon his improvement, The stability, accuracy, and 
commodious arrangement of his instruments leave nothing for the astrono- 
mer but to use them with care, as it is a fact, that the dec/ination of some 
of the fixed stars have been ascertained by thei to one-third of a second. 
It is unnecessary to follow Mr, Troughton step by step, but a reference to 
a few of his great undertakings cannot be without interest. The Royal Ob- 
servatory is furnished with a mural circle, a transit instrument, and a zenith 
sector, all of his contrivance; and the last was completed by him when in 
his 79th year: also, an equatorial instrument, for Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and which is now stationed at Armagh: and a meridian circle, (made for 
Stephen Groombridge, Esq.,) now belonging to Sir James South; the whole 
of which are specimens not perhaps to be equalled either in beauty or 
figure, or perfect accuracy. He also remodelled the continental instruments 
so as to make the re peating circle of the Chevalier Borda, and the retlecting 
circle of Mayer, almost original inventions of his own. His nautical instru- 
ments, also, both as to construction and accuracy, are beyond all praise; 
and by them the mariner is now indeed enabled “to mark a road on the 
trackless ocean.” Nor were his great labours wholly unrewarded ; for the 
Royal Society, in 1809, presented him with the Copley Medal, for his elegant 
and valuable paper on Dividing. On the 7th of April, 1823, he received 
the freedom of the Clock Makers’ Company: and in January, 1830, the 
King of Denmark presented him with a valuable gold medal, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his great and important improvements. 
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In his private character Mr, Troughton was humane, generous, and 
liberal ; and ever most ready to administer to the wants of the distressed ; 
and many are now living who owe to his purse and patronage the respectable 
stations they occupy in society. Had he been less open-hearted, he would 
have accumulated considerable wealth. 

His habits were temperate in the extreme; and although possessed of 
some eccentricities, his great genius was unsullied by the slightest immo- 
rality. When young, his amusements were angling and reading; and he 
was particularly partial to poetry, and even produced some original speci- 
mens, not unworthy of publication. In his latter years, however, he devoted 
himself entirely to severe study and scientific pursuit; and laboured not 
merely in abstract theory, but for the improvement and direct benefit of the 
civilized world. 

Retaining his faculties to the last, he died on the 12th of June, 1835; 
and, according to his request, his remains were deposited in the General 
Cemetery, Kensall Green ; and were followed by many, and deeply regretted 
by all the scientific world. 


HENRY ROSCOE, ESQ, 


Died on the 25th March, at Gateacre, near Liverpool, Henry Roscoe, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, aged thirty-seven, the youngest son of the late 
William Roscoe, Esq. His legal talents and attainments were of the 
highest order; and at the time when, by the long and laborious pursuit of 
his profession, he had forced himself into the success often so diflicult to 
obtain, he was attacked by the slow but sure disease which terminated his 
valuable existence. Early in his career he published several literary works, 
which were very successful ; and if his duty had not called upon him to 
abandon literary pursuits, the distinguished reputation of his father, as a 
poet and an elegant scholar, would have been fully sustained by his son, 
The interesting life of his father was one of the latest of Mr. Roscoe's 
literary productions. For the last few years he has been the Judge of the 
Borough Court of Liverpool.—Liverpool Chronicle. 


JOHN MAYNE, ESQ. 

This gentleman, for a long series of years the printer and a co- proprietor of 
the Star daily newspaper, London, died on the l4th March, at an advanced 
age. Mr. Mayne was a native of Dumfries, which place he left however in 
early life for Glasgow, being translated thither along with his father's 
family, who then took up their residence on a property they had acquired at 
the Green-head, in the neighbourhood of that city. Here he passed through 
a regular term of service with the celebrated Messrs. Foulis. He afterwards 
commenced his career in London, which he long carried on honourably and 
successfully. Mr. Mayne possessed poetical talent of no inconsiderable cast, 
and many of his poems have received high approbation from those well 
qualified to appreciate their merit. He was intimately acquainted with 
Burns, who did him the honour of adopting twolines of a song of his, 
* Logan Braes,” into his own song of “ Logan Water,” avowing that he did 
so. Sir Walter Scott, in allusion to Mr. Mayne’s poem of the “ Siller Gun,” 
has characterized it as “surpassing the efforts of Ferguson, and coming 
near those of Burns.’ His other poems of “ Glasgow ‘’—the “ Muffle Drum,” 
&c. &e., have long ago received deserved praise; while among his lyrical 
pieces, “ Logan Braes,” “Mary of Kirkconnell Lea,* and others, will not 
soon fail to touch the heart. 


WILLIAM’ GODWIN. 
William Godwin died on the 7th of April, in the 81st year of his age. 
Mr. Godwin was nearly fifty years before the public as a writer. His 
celebrated work on Political Justice attracted more attention, perhaps, than 
any publication of the time. The author possessed one of the finest requi- 
sites of a great writer; he addressed himself to his reader in an earnest 
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and impressive manner. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Godwin’s philo- 
sophy, it will be universally admitted that he presented it in a most attrac- 
tive form. Malthus’s celebrated work on population, which first appeared 
in one octavo, Was written for the express purpose of refuting the ideas of 
human perfectibility advocated by Mr. Godwin, by showing that, from the 
tendency of population to increase heyond food, vice was a necessary part 
of the economy of the world. All the errors of the book of Malthus may 
be traced, we think, to its controversial origin. 

Mr. Godwin attempted most walks of literature, and in several he 
excelled. As an essayist, his “ Enquirer” will always give him a claim to 
a high place. His observations on style, pursued through several essays, 
are peculiarly serviceable to the young. Ile also attempted tragedy, but we 
believe his only ere was not successful. 

As a novelist, “ Caleb Williams © will always entitle him to the first rank. 
W ho ever took up an interesting work without being glued to it till the close ? 

Mr. Godwin, having been a warm admirer of the French Revolution, 
suffered not a little from the obloquy cast on all who shared his views. When 
Sir James Mackintosh delivered his Lincoln’s-inn Lectures, Mr. Godwin 
was one of his hearers ; and we believe he was not a little surprised to find 
that no small portion of the labours of Sir James was devoted to the refu- 
tation of the heresies of his former associate. Having entered into business 
as a bookseller, Mr. Godwin wrote a number of works on Edueation, which 
were published under the name of Baldwin (the disguise being necessary 
from the obloquy to which we have alluded), and obtained very extensive 
circulation. 


Mr. Godwin retained his health and faculties till within a short time of 


his death. He was a successful author of novels when turned of seventy 
years of age. He was rather under the middle size, compactly built, and 
we have always understood was, during his whole life, almost a stranger to 
disease. The small place under the Government, which he received during 
the Grev administration, was considered a well-deserved reward. 


Mr. Godwin was, we believe, the last of the Revolutionary school of 


writers of any note. 





MAKRIAGES anpo DEATHS. 


Married }\—At Edinbureh, Sir James Max Died.) —At Winchester, Lady Letitia Kuol- 
well Wallace, Lieut.-Col. of the 5th Regiment lys, only surviving sister of the late Earl of 
of Dragoon Guards, to Laly Den of Newton Banbury, in her 70th year. 


At Edinburgh, William Gillespie, Esq. son At Chariton, the Countess of Suffolk 
of the late Richard Gillespie, F-q merchant, At Boulogne-sur.Mer, Mary Anne, widow of 
Glasgow, to Elizabeth Campbell, eidest daugh the late Colonel Fane, M.P., nephew of the 
ter of Sir R. J. B. Honyman. Bart Earl of Westmoreland. 

At St. John's, Hampstead, L. Fyler, Esq. At Forest Place, Laytonstone, Anne Esther 


Capt. in his Majesty's 7/th Regt. to Amelia, Privat, relict of the late David Privat. Esq.. Ben 
daughter of the late Hon. John Byng her 98th year. 


At Vienna, Chapman Stansfeld Marshall, At Oakbill 


Fsq. of London, eldest son of Sir Chapman 
Marshall, Knt.. to Josephine Juliana, youngest 
daughter of Matthias Joseph Weiser, Esq. of 
the former capital 

At Halstead, Kent, John Dick Burnaby, 
Faq. of the loaner Temple, Barrister-at-law. to 
Sarah Jane, youngest daaghter of John Atkins, 
Esq of the former piace 

At Brighton, T. W.C. Murdoch, Fsq. son of 
T. W. Murdoch, Esq. of Portland-place, to 
Ieabelia Ann, second daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Lukin, Esq. of the War-office. 


. Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Tuson, widow of the Rev. James Tuson, Rector 
of Binegar 

At Brentford, Mrs. Newton, in her 93d 
year. 

At Jenner's Hill, Cheshunt, Sir Joseph Es 
daile, Knt,, in his 88d year, many vears Silver 
Stick in Waiting to his late Majesty George 
the Third. 

In Queen Square, Bath, the Rev. Penkstan 
Arundel French, M.A, of Perry Hill, Syden- 
ham, Kent, Rector of Odcome and Thorn 
Faicon, Somerset, in his 73d year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALKS, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Slate is coming daily more extensively 
into use: itis employed for paving the 
area in front of the New National Gal- 
lery, and also for churchyard memorials, 
in place of stone. 


A company is about to be formed in 
the city, ch iefly among the merchants 
connected with the West Indies, for a 
* Colonial Bank.” 


The new council of the College of 
Physicians has been elected —Sir H., 
Halford, president ; Drs. Turner, Hue, 
Jobn Bright, Pair, Macmichael, Latham, 
Chambers, Watson, Holland, Elliotson, 
Clendinning, and Heberden, members. 


The receipts of Christ's Hospital dur- 
ing the last vear have been 50,7387. 
lis. 10d., and the expenditure has been 
44,522/.108.; leaving a balance in favour 
of the Hospital of 52162. 8s. 10d. It has 
been determined to allow an addition of 
six boys, and twenty girls to the estab- 
lishment. 


Offences in the Metropolis.—The follow- 
ing is the official result of the labours of 
the metropolitan police for the last year ; 
-—-Number of persons taken into custody, 
63.474; discharged by the magistrates, 
42.544 ; convicted or held to bail, 27,817 ; 
committed for trial, $1135; convicted and 
sentenced, 2237; acquitted, G08; not 
prosecuted, or bills not found, 267. The 
number of drunkards apprehended dur- 
ing the year was 21,704; of whom 7523, 
or rather more than oge-third, were fe- 
male S. 


DEVON. 

Geology of Devon.— At a recent meet- 
ing of the Geological Society in London, 
a memoir was read on the ossiferous 
cavern of Yealm Bridge, about six miles 
south-east of Plymouth, by Captain 
Mudge, F.G.8. The cavern is in a mass 
of limestone on the south side of the 
Yealm. It had formerly three entrances, 
situated about twelve feet above the 
level of the river; but portions of only 
the eastern and western chambers re- 
main, the rock having been extensively 
quarried for economical purposes. Ina 
part which had not been disturbed, 
Captain Mudge noticed five distinct se- 
dimentary deposits, which presented the 
following details :— 


Top-loam, containing 


bones and pebbles 24 feet. 
Stiff, whitish clay ........ 24 ditto, 
TARP fo 
ed CNG... cescrscccscccees 34 feet. 
Argillaceous sand ......... 0 to 18 inches, 


Bones have been found only in the 
uppermost bed, but they appear to have 
existed in great abundance, cart-loads of 
them having been burned. ‘The remains, 
which had been preserved, have been 
examined by Mr, Clift and Mr. Owen, 
and ascertained to belong to the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, sheep, deer, 
bear, hywna, wolf, dog, fox, hare, rab- 
bit, water-rat, and a bird of considerable 
size. Some of the bones present unde- 
niable evidence of having been gnawed, 
but none of them appear to have been 
water-worn, The remains of the hyena, 
horse, and ox, are very abundant, while 
those of the elephant and rhinoceros are 
scarce. The pebbles found in the same 
stratum appear to have been derived 
from the flanks of Dartmoor, but they 
differ from those which occur in the 
pa bed of the Yealm. In one part 

Captain Mudge observed, that the lime- 
stone was beautifully polished, owing, 
he conceives, to the friction of the ani- 
mals by which the cavern was inhabited. 
There are many other caves in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but the most 
considerable is in Kitley Park, nearly 
on a level with the Yealm. The floor is 
composed of gravel, agteeing with that 
in the bed of the river, and it has been 
ascertained that it does not contain 
bones. With respect to this difference 
in the contents of the two caverns, Capt, 
Mudge says, * We are led to conclude 
that they must have been exposed to 
very different conditions. As far as 
regards space, the accommodation for 
hyenas in the Kitley cave is much supe- 
rior to thatin Yealmbridge cavern ; and 
therefore we may infer, that at the 
period when the hyawnas tenanted the 
latter, they were prevented from enter- 
ing the former, either from its having 
been frequently flooded or permanently 
under water.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Lincoln Mechanics’ Institute. — Earl 
Fitzwilliam has kindly sent, through his 
steward, to Mr. Hitchins, several most 
valuable fossils, dug out of his Lordship's 
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extensive coal mines; among them are 
specimens of large antediluvian trees— 
stupendous leaves—and some admirable 
pieces of sulphurated coal, which cause 
ignition by fire-damp. 


Splendid Antiquarian Discovery.—Some 
workmen engaged in making excavations 
on the West side of the Castle Dykings, 
have uncovered a part of the West Gate 
of the old Roman city,‘ Lindum.” It 
is a grand massive relic of the stern 
rulers of Britain an exact fac-simile of 
that finest of Roman remains, Newport 
Arch. save and except that the West 
Gate is surmounted by a great height of 
Roman wall.—The whole is much out of 
perpendicular, and will be likely to fall 
unless some management be exerted in 
uncovering the remaining part of the 
pate An iniunection to desist, lest the 
foundations of the castle wall be endan 
gered, is talhed of; this would be a la 
mentable interference, as the whole arch 
uncovered, would be another feature in 
the rich collection of antiquities pos 
sessed by our city. The quadrangular 
form ot the Roman Lindum on the 
crown of the hill is indubitably proved 
by the present discovery. Lincolin Mer- 
wry, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Corporation of the poor at Bi: istol 
have effected a saving, in their expendi- 
ture of the last year, as compared with 
that of the preceding, of between 20007. 
and 3000/, ‘The preceding year exhibited 
aun improvement over 1ts predecessor, ot 
6000/.; so that the gross sum saved in 
the two last vears Amounts to upw aras 
of 14.0004. This, too, with a due regard 
to the deserving. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Mr. Crawshavy, the great iron-master 

who, it is reported, has cleared no less 
than 300,000/, by the recent advance in 
the price of iron), is working with a 
good deal of vigour the recently disco- 
vered mine at Wootton-Courtenay, near 
Dunster, which affords employment to 
the labouring poor in that neighbour- 
hood. The farmers also are enabled to 
turn the farm-teams to good account, 
and the poor men with their donkeys 
are likewise engaged m hauling the ore 
to Minehead, whence it is shipped to 
Wales. Sometimes more than a hun. 
dred carriages of various descriptions 
may be observed on the road leading to 


the port. 
SLRREY. 
Lambs —Average number and price 


of Lambs bought at Wevhill Fair, from 
the vear 1825 to 1835 inclusive, by G. 
and J. Smallpiece, of Compton, near 
Guildford, Surrey, handed in to the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
now sitting on Agricultural Distress. 


Average Price 
per Animal, 


s. a. 
1825 , : vio ; , 23 (1 
} S826 2 , 2118 . , 13 69 
1827 ° ° 1759 : . in 0 
}#Us . 1a65 : ‘ oo 68 
jee : = bio . : ig 9 
is ' . 274 : I lo 
Is3l ‘ 2161 ; : 
1832 ° 160) ; i7 5 
DSi ; 160 ° . 22 10 
Issa ° ° 1734 . : 23 3 
}BaS 5 . S40 ‘ ° 16 0 


YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Hutt has addressed a letter to his 
constituents at Hull, upon the sabjeet of 
special and ordinary security bonding 
warehouses, in which he states that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will intro. 
duce to Parliament, in the course of the 
present session, a bill for placing Hull 
on precisely the same terms in respect 
to wastage as London and other ports, 
which have erected warehouses of special 
security. 

SCOTLAND, 
The Chair of Logie is vacant in Edin- 


burgh University. Two gentlemen of 


considerable eminence, Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr. George Combe, offer themselves 
to fill it, 

IRELAND. 

The equestrian statue of King Wil- 
liam, which formerly ornamented Col- 
lege Green, Dublin, has been dk stroyed 
by some miscreants, who drilled a hole 
in the back of the horse, in which was 
placed a quantity of gunpowder, which 
was fired by means of a slow match, 
An inquiry has been instituted, but at 
present no person is in custody, although 
Government has offered a reward of 
100/., and the Corporation 200/. for the 
discovery of the offenders. The statue 
was erected in the year 1701, on the 
anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, 
by the citizens of Dublin, in grateful 
commemoration of the conduct of King 
William III, We understand that the 
Corporation of Dublin have advertised 
for proposals to re-erect the statue. It 
is intended that the ceremony shall take 
place on the Ist of July next, the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Boyne. 
The Lord Mayor, the High Sheriff, and 
all the municipal authorities, will attend 
in state, with the city regalia. 


2 comer ngneree mer mes 
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